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CEYLON ACCORDING TO FRIAR ODERICO. 


By SG. P. 





ODERICO of Pordenope (Portus Naonis) eas a native of Friuli (Foro Ini), Italy.’ 

Is Born ai Villanova in 1286, he entered the Francsran convent of Udine about the year 

1.300, and took the vows of the Order, and acquired a reputation for holimess of life 

When he was about thirty pears of age he set out. with the permission of his Superiors, to preach 

the Gospel.in the East.* His tour was very extensive, § amd inciuded Ceylon ; and for a part 
at least of his journey he was accompanied by att Irishman, Friar James, 

Returning after short fourteen years of winderings * he betook himsel{ to the House 
of his Order attached to St. Anthony's ul Padus, where, whilst tying ill, he related the story of 
his travels at the request of Friar Guidotto. {1 was taken down and turned into ‘homely " Latin 
by Friar William of Solagna (de Saxonia) He recovered trom his illness and tned to make 
his way to the Papal court 2! Avignon, bat fell Ill once more, and was taken to Udine. where te 
died on the 14th of famaury, 133! 
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Of the description of his Journeys which Oderic dictated, there are several MSS copies 
extant, no two of which ure exactly alike. There are also many versions in differcut langnages- 
Three different versions of the passage referring to Ceylon are given below. The first |s from 
a MS transcribed by Henry of Glatsin 1340, which is now edited by F Marcelino da Civezza. * 
" B. Fratris Oderici de Foro Jutii | Ordinis Minorum } Iter ad Partes Infidelium | a Pratre 
Henrivo De Glars ejusdem ordinis| descriptum | nunc vero primo in laceri editam | Ad fide 
MSS Codicis Bibliothecae Regtae Monacensis (cod, lat. 903) | eure P. Morcellint A Civetia.” 
The second is from the Latin text published by Yule (Cathay ant the Way Thither), which 
differs slightly froox the preceding Th Italian version, which is also trom Yule, is given as 


« sample of the improvements“ which Oderic’s tale received at the hands of translators 


The marvellous: stories of the East which Oderic related tried the faith of bis hearers 
very severely, anda biographer naively remarks ; “ plara judicabit tector increiihilia, nist fidem 


adstruat rel extorgucat sanclitas auctoris: ~* 


& bona Jide traveller. ” 
Caput XXXIX. — Silan. 

Alia €st insula, womine Silen, circemiens 
plusquam duo milia miliaria Gy qua sunt ser- 
pentes immunrer, ef alia animatis <ilvestria 
muxime gnantitatis, et praccpue elephantes. 
Ia Mac terva ea} quidam mows magnas, de qno 
dicunt gentes Max, quod super cum }eserit 
Adam fiium suum centum annis. In supremo 
hujus montis est quacdam planicies pulchra, in 
qua est unis lacus yon multum magus, sed 

us. Hujus lac? aquas gentes errore 
delasze, dicunt esse lacrimas, quas fudit Adam 
et Eva pro filié suo Abel) com tumen ipsa agua 
de lerrar wisceribus scaturire (Viteatur), haec 
ua sanguisugis plea est cujus eciam fundus 
sastitat diversis lapidibus pracciosis, [stos 
lapides nos tollit ipse Rex, sed pro salate.sus 
semel et quingue bis in auno pauperibus terre 
dimmittit, ot ex iis lapidibus corum inopiu yub- 
levetur Ei qooniam propter sanguomgas mujun 
est aquas subinirare. accipiunt jpsi pauperes 
imonem, idest quemdam fructum, queny bene 
pistant, ct illo se perungant, ef sic immersi in 
aquis illig per erugies. idest sanguisugas non 
lacduntur Iu descensn antem hnjus aquae de 
sto. monte fodinatur rubini optimi, et bemi 
adamantes, ef alii tapides vuide bon, Unde 
sliciluy quod iti Rex iste plares fiabeat pracci- 
sas Semmas et perias, quand aliquis in hoe 
In hac insula ‘sunt muita senrra 
animalinm, et avium diversarnm. FE! affirmant 
heunines ill, quod hwee animatia. oallum foren- 
sem laedant. nisi amen ca cos infestunt qui 
sunt ibi nati. Haec insuls cisictis victualibus 
abandat. et stnt bi aves juniinm mapnae. ef 
anseres duo capite habentes 





& Which Yule wished te pries but did pot eed, 
fetter: Lede” & peer. 4 


—_—_. 
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The Friar’s errors are, however, the errors of 


Silae. 


There is another island, called Sian, which 
hath # compass of more than two. thousand 
miles, wherein are serpents innumerable, and 
other wild animals $m great nunvbers, and es- 
pecally elephants. in this country there isa 
Ereal monntam,. of which the folk relate that 
upov it Adam mourned for his son one hundred 
years. On the top of this mountaii is a certain 
beantiiul level place, in whith there is a like 
of no greai size, bat deep. The waters of fitis 
lake, the deluded people say. are the tears 
which Adam and Eve shell for their son Abel : 
but asthe water seems to sprig naturally from 
ibe seal, it is fall of leeches, aud its bottom 
abounds with numerous precious stones, The 
king taketh not these gems, but for his salvalion 
twelve times (7eleven *)a year’*he suffereth the 
peer of the country, to relieve their want with 
those stones. “5 His unsafe to enter the 
water on account of the leeches. the poor people 
take lemons, that is, a kind of fruit. which they 
bruise well, and then anoint themselves there- 
wilh and thus whew they dive into the water, 
they are not attacked by the leeches) Where 
the water comes down, from the mountain, are 
dug the tinest rubles, good siimmonds and other 
very good stones Wherefore &§ is mid that 
this king hath there nmiore precious gems and 
pearls than any other in the world. fn this 
‘sland there are many kinds of animals and 
diverse birds And the people say that these 
animals hurt po foreigner, but only those who 
are born there. This island hath also great 
store ef victuals, and there are there birds of 
real size. und geese which have two heads. * 





" See poe below, Te. Perhaps tive oaly menage * uno ead 


dow unjust, when (hr mttaer hae been explained. 1Cihare ee 108, = Bh 


Joty, 1918] 


25 De Insula Sillen et ejus Mirabilibus. 

Alia est insula Sillan, * Gircniens bene plura 
quam duo milia miliarium in qua sunt serpentes 
infiniti, multaque alia animalia silvestria in 
magne quantitate’* at potissime elephantes. 
In hac contrata estsimus maximus moos de 
dicunt gentes quod super lo Adam planxit 
filium suum centum'!annis. In medio montis 
hujus /* est quaedam puichermma planicies in 
er es} unis lacus non multum ntagnus.'“ 

fainen est bene m1 €O aqua cimgoe quam 
dicunt gentes esse lacrimas quas Adam ct Eva 
effuderunt. quod ftamen non crediter esse 
verunmt,'* coun tamen intus nascatur aqua illa, 

Proftunditas | * hadjus aquac plena est lapidi- 
bus preciosis. Quae aqua multum est yrandi- 
sibus '* ¢t sanguisngis plena. Hos lapides non 
accipit ille rex, sed proanima ana semel vel bis i 
anno sub aguas ipsos pauperes ire permittit, et 
qaotquot «x tapidibus istis capere possunt 
omnes dimittit cis./' Et ut ipsi patiperes ire 
sub aqguam possint accipiunt limonem et 
quendam fructum quem bene pistunt.'* et illo 
bene s¢ ungunt et tunc in aguam se mergont, 
Et cum sic sint ineti yrundines ef sanguisngaec 
iios otfendere non valent. Sic isto modo 
pauperes suls intran! aqjuam. et excurt accipien- 
tes si possunt de lapidibus istis preciosis. 

Aqua quae descendit per monte exit ab 
isto Iacu, Et ibi'” fodiuntur beni robini 1 
bon) dyamantes reperiuntur et multi. sic ‘et 
molt) fapides alii boni; ibi eam repermotur 
bonae perlar, quo agua iste descendi{ ad mure 
Linde dicitur quod rex iste habet pilures lapites 
preciosos quam aliquis alms rex qui hodie sil 
if amunds. 


in 

in hac inane ant diversa gencra animali- 
am sicut avium et multorum animalium quae 
morantur iby, Unde docunt li de contrata quod 
fmec animalia nimuitum forensum laedunt non 
Hlos qui fbi sunt nati?’ In hac instdla etiam 
sunt aves muitum nae sicul sunt anseres, 
gor duo capita in se habent.*' Haec etiam 
msula maxifmam copiam habet victnalinm ect 
multorom alicrum' honorum quae pon scribo 
Cathay. i7, App. 1. pp. XX1-XXO1 


23. Dell Isola di Silan. 
{Silan) ¢ wna grande isola nel la. quale sono 
hestic © massimamente serpenti i 
mayiori del mondo, Ed ¢€ incredibile ed ¢ 
ancora mirabile cosa, che ne bestia né serpenti 
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Concerning the Island of Sillan, and the 
Marvels Thereol. 

nage also another land called Sillan, 
we a compass af good 2,000 miles. 
There be found gi Mela infinite oumber of 
serpents, and many animals in great 
numbers, especally elephants, In this country 
also there is a6 exceeding greal moutiain, of 
which the folk relate that it was upon it thaf 
Adam mourned for iis son one hundred years. 
in the midst of this mountain js a certain beauti- 
ful level place. in which there ls a lake of no 
reat size. but having a great bh of water, 
This they say, was derived trom the tears shed 
by Adam and Eve; tut | do not believe that 
to be the truth seciug that the ater aprings 
natorally from the soil. 

_ The bottom of this pool is tull of precious 
stones, and the water greatly aboundeth in 
leeches. The king taketh not those pems for 
himself, Mmtfor the good of bis soul once or 
twice a-year he suffcreth the poor to search the 
water, and take away whatever stones they can 
find. But that they may be able to enter the 
water in safety they take lemons and bruise 
them well, and then copiously anoint the whole 
body therewith and after that whew they dive 
info the water tle leeches do not meddle with 
them. And soit ts that the poor folk go down 
tuto the end carry off precious stones if 
they can find them, 

The water, which comes down trom the 
mountain, msnes forth by tins lake. And the 
finest rubies are dug there = good diamonds too 
are found and many oflier gow! stones Amd 
where thal water desends into the seo there 
be found. tine pearls, Wherefore the sayarg 
goes that this king hath more precons stones 
than any other king in the world. | 

fa this island there he s kinds cf 
animals, both of birds and other creatures ; 
and the omintry fall say that the wild beasts 
never hurt «4 foreigner. but only those who are 
natives of the island) There be also certain 
birds as big as geese. which have two heads. 
And this jstamd hath also great store of victraly, 
and ol muny other good things wherest | de 
not wite Cathay 1. pp, 98-100. 


Of the Istand of Sifan. 
(Silan) ie « | island in which Hite ee. 
various animals{and) especially serpents the 
est in the world. Radia aaseceatbhe sie ancl 
a wondertul fact that neither the beast< nor ihe 
, 0. 2 wer. wembud Lore aroren st renm 
OPN fete eant, v* spre gue 







4 
noe umrpectis CT nessun Lait ta) forestiere, € 
offendono 7?) massimamente que’ dell'isola. 


E sono quivi molti leofanti salvatichi, Ed avi 


und generarione di serpenti ch'anoe collo dij 
cavallo ¢ capo di serpente ecorpo di cine ¢ 
coda di serpente ed anno quatro piedi sono 
gtandi come boo € piccoli com'asim, fi re 
di qnesta isola é molto ricco in ore en pietre 
Pretioss. Quivisi treorvanol buoni diamanti 
e rubmie perle in grande copia. Ouivi ¢ 
‘1 monte grande ‘come dicono quell) dels 
sontrada ch’Adamo ¢ Adeba piansono 
per Cains. In sulla coma del monte A wlewna 
pianura belly ed avy un Jago, e dicono che 
agua di quello Lago sono le lagrime d'Adamo 
ed Adeba, Nel fonds di questo lago sone 
pielre preziose. [! Re di quindi novi Liscin 
pescare St no S€ gente poyera € bisongnoxa. 
Quando aleuno a ficenza di pescare < va ed 
Bpneu tutto quanto del sngo lumbors © pe 
vae al fomdo ¢ quante puo prendere i “giteste 
pietre Wue e€ recale snsa. E sony te di 
quesfe mugnalte che se nen fosse il sngo di 
qnesto al nciderebbe pli uomini £F 
clascuno vi pugte entrare una voltae quello che 
prende é suo. Qnesto fail Re per cagione umnile. 
_ Di questo lago sce un five ©'n quests rivo 
& frnorang i buoni chernbini in grande quantita, 
equaide quests nro entra in mare caiiwi si 
truovanoc Je bow perle  £ questa ola ¢ 
Welle maggion chubbin india ed « ramde 
abondunza diformento « d’olin ¢ deeni bene 
Molt merataufi vanno a questa barn rer la 
grande abondanza delle pietre che vi mmo Avi 
assalalire cone delle quali narrare nen curo. 
Cathay IL, Appendia Il, pp. XLIX—1 
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om which, asthose of the country. say, Adam 


permissim to fish, he goes and unoinis himself 
all over with the juice of Hmbors, and then he 
dives, and gves ‘and brings up as many of these: 
Precious stones.as he can. And there are sa 
many leeches in it that, were ii not for ile juice 
of that tree the men would be killed, And each’ 
one may enter therein once, and what he lakes. 
is for himself, The king doesit oui at lnuanility. 
From this lake flows: a river. and ‘i, thts 
river ure found good pubies m greal quantity : 
amd where ihe river enters the sea there are 
found good pearls And this idan i ane of 
the largest im: Indiacand it has 3 great abumd- 
ance Of wheal, oi, und every good thi Many 
merchants go to-Uhis island en secount of the 
great abundance of stones found there. There are 
many other things which | do not cire to relute 


the most enbinshing volume of lies ever oHered tr 
the world,” borrowed his pretended description af Ceylon from Oderic. 


{Tennes)t, Ceylun, ii, 63), 


Condiner ( Deseriptiiry of Ceovhin i, 3) gives the following extrac? Irom Mandeville “23 a cOnosity 


which) way gratify scxne readers" -— 


Chap, XV fi! 
welle a S00 Myles dhente, In that Lond is full mochetiec 
Drigonns, andof Cocksdrilles , phat no man tar chodfle there 


zaloweand tayed aboven, am 
Talouns = and there been some that 
Tree thorghe the gravelly place. 
Olifruntes. 


And that Watre, thei seyn, is of here Teres , 
forseyde Take As in the botme of that | 


of Watre And thei of the 


lor so ouch 
Lake, men f 


“Fro thin Lond: mien gen to atisther yle, that is clept Sitka - and itis 


waste; forit is full of serpentes, af 
Thetse Cosodrilles hen Serpentes, 


kan 4 leet and schurte Thyes and grete Nayies ax Clees or 
: han $ Fade in lengthe, 
and when thei gon be places, that: deen gravelly, it'semetie as 

And there ber also 
in that yle is a» gret Mountayne «and 
in’ file foir Plepne and there 4 gret plentee 
Adam and Eve wepten upon that Mount. on 100 


and sume of.6 and of 8, and of 10: 
hough men hadde drawen a 
many wylde Bestes and monelychr of 
in nydd place of the Mount, isa pret lake 
Contree seyn, that 
Zeer, whan thei weren dryven ont of Pan 
Watre thei wepten, thal made the. 
many Precious Br and grete 
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DU JARRIC. 


Translated from the Original French- 


By Rev, E. GasParD, 6]. 





(Continued from Vol. HU, Pi Hi, Page 173). 


Vol. 1. Livre Il, Chapitre fl. 


Bes moyens guion a vee povr aydorjies 
Infideles a se conuertir a fesas-Christ; & ce 
gua este faicllen cela de plus remarguuble 
en ['Isie dy Goa. 


Ican Roy, a lei de Castre Gouuerncur 
de 'inde, son amy, Salut De isle de 
Ceilan l'on dil, qu'vn teune eniani de Ia race 
des Rois, fuyant la cruauté, i€ Ne scay si de son 
encle, ou de son pere, Sen est venu rendre 4 
Goa, pour recenoir le baplesme, Quant & «a 
persoane (attend qui im orte pour 

conuersion des autres) aa i vill ah ordre, 
gail sait instrnict en doctrine, & &K bonnes 
mocurs dans le College de S- Paul anec les 
autres pensionaires : mais quant Ason viure, & 
entreben fe veux qu'il soit traicté honnestement, 
& magnifiquement en vn logis & part. Il m'a 
escrit luy mesme,.quil a droich & achon an 
Royaume de Ceilan, Vous aduiserez que c'est, 
coh aban aietial Yad Satin capes be se a 
estré bien & acertaine. | ce qme 
Ce Hie lik-a waeidink pelle cruaete Vendro:t 
de ceux de son Royaume, qui ont embrassé la 
toy Chreshenne: ie desire. bien qn’su plustost 
yous ¢n fassiet yne punition tardive yoirement, 
Bn erarae aeaihl sone hte & que 

VOUS puMbsiez rigourensement vne si fF 

andace, & impieré.: Acelle. fin qu'yn chascun 
eatende, que se way rien pis & cocur, que de 
garantir de tout tort, & dommage cetres, gui 
abandonnans le one iu Diable, se viendront 
renger soubs la bamere de Jesus-Christ ,..<.. 


aa ca @ a@ 


Vol. 1, Bk. 1. Chap. IL 


Of the means employed fo aid the tnfidels 
to convert themselves to the fatth af Jesas- 
Christ, and of whal hea been dane  sioat 
worthy of remark tn that connection in the 
iste of Goa. 


... King John, to his fiend, Joho de 
Castre, Governor of Inca; preeting ... . . 

About the Island of Ceilan, | bear that a 

remote, royal blood, eluding the cruelty 

his uncle or father, cume over to Goo 

‘a order to receive baptism. With respect to 
him (since this is of no small im ‘for the 
conversion of others} yoo shall give orders for 
his instruction in doctrine and morals ai the 
Céllege of St. Paul, together with the other 
boarders ; bat as to bis board ‘and lodging. I 
wish him to be treated honourably and sump- 
tuonsly in separate lodgings. He wrote to me- 
himer!f that he has a rightful claim to the king- 
dom of Ceilan. You shall make sure. that 
such is the case and write tome the precise tact 
after carefnl inquiry and investigation. Bul, as 
regards the great Crustty with which the king 
treated those of lis kingdom who have em- 
hraced the Christian faith, I sincerely desire that 
you should, without delay, inflict upon him @ 
punishment, though tardy, yet such as he 
deserves ; and that you should severely chastise 
so great an audacity and immpicty to the end that 
all should understand that f have nothing more 
mt peerk Dee Bio againal eee = 
damage those who, abandoning ones 

the devil, shall come and range neers 
Scicarh the benserak loses CRat 
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Vol. 1, Livre Il, Chapitre VII. 


De L'fsic de Ceitan, cf comme. le/Roy de 
lafannpatan fut chastié des cruautez, gu'il 
wuotllexercees contre a ae ous 

Pyis qu'il nous faut parler 
taunts tant @ cause des Chrestiens de 
la Pescherie, que pour Jes choses qui sont 
advenulls en son Royaume, qui est !'yn des princi- 
Ppanxde l'Isle de Ceilan, & que plusieurs choses, 


qu'on taconte de ceste Isle sont dignes d'estre. 


sceués, & donneront beasooup de bomiere. a 
toute ceste histoire, noms traicterons sommaire- 
ment de ce qu'il y ade plus rare: & fin d'aucir 
vne plas claire cognoissance de Il'iniustice & 
meschanceté de ce Roy, & par consequent 
des autres punitions, que Dien liy enuoya 
Pour ses pechez, comme nous Verrons en ce 


ner par 
de mer, comme est-li Sicile de 
Italie. Elle a septante huict Tewés de long. 
quaranié qnatre de large, & de circuit deux 
cens quarante, Au reste c'ést Ia meillenre 
piece de terre en proportion qui se trowue en 
toute I'Inde, soit qu'on iette les yeux sur la 
mer, qui Venuironne, on ser la terre qu'elle 
cotient, ou sur Vale qui la couure. Car pour 
le regard de la mer, ontre Ia grande quantité 
de poisson qu'il y a; desia nous anons dit, que 
yne des trois minieres, d'ot }'on tire jes per- 
les de |'Orient, est entre la coste de Ip pescherie, 
&- Isle. de -Ceilan. Quant au terroir, les bois 
de ceste Isle portmt la -meilleure canelle du 
monde, & en tres-gride qnantité, Les palmi- 
ers fruictiers, desqnels nous parlerons cy apres, 
¥ croissent merucilleusement bien: les champs 
foisonnent en ris, que les habitans appellent 
Bate. Et a ceste occasion vn Royanme de 
Visie a esté appellé, Batecalou, pour cause de Iy 
grande abondice de ris, qu'il porte. Diicy I’on 





{Vol IV, Part 1. 


‘Vol. 1, Bk, Il, Chap. VII. 


Of the island of Ceilan, and of kow the 
King of Jofanapaian wos punished for ta 
crue! treatment of the Christians. 

As we have to speak of the King of Jafana- 
patan, both in connection with the Christians of 
the Fishery coast, and on account of the events 
that took piace in his Kingdom, which is one 
of the principal (Kingdoms) of the island of 
Ceilan, and because many things related about 
this island are worth knowing and will throw 
mnch light on (the facts we are narrating in) 
this History, we shall speak’ briefly of what is 
most remurkable, so as to give « clear idea of 
the injustice and wickedness of this King, and 
of the punishments which, as we shall see pre- 
sently, God inflicted on him for his misdeeds. 
The island of Ceilan is separated from Cape 
Commori by a narrow strail, just as sicily is 
from Italy. it is seventy eight leagues long, 
forty four broad, and two hundred and fifty 
all roond.!* Whether we consider the sea that 
surrounds. it, its soil, or its climate, Ceilan is, 
proportionately speaking, the best country in 
all India, As the sea, besides that. it’ 
abounds in fish, ane of the three fusberies 
which yield the best pearls in the East is, as we 
have already suid, situated between the Fishery 
coast and the island of Ceilan. The soil pro- 
dices the chaning onavenrre inthe world, and in 
great quantity. Fruit bearing palm 
which we shall speak fete on, thrive here 
beantilolly The fields yield rich crops of rice, 
which the inhabitants call Sate, and hence 
one of the Kingdoms of the island has been 
calleci Batecalou,'* because it produces rice in 
great abundance. It is here that they dig the 
best rubies, sspphires, lopazes, and other pre- 


clans stones, wi 
which is found in the Kingdom of Bisnaga?’ 
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he oft epeated statement thal Ceyloy wae the Taprotens icf the ancients, ‘But ores these whe certainty identified Deylen ; 


with Tagrobans hore fallen into the same error: 
“enh @ bresdih of aa many, (bat ie sine husdied miles 
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(Cartilian Tipography, SicOrindles translation, p 2M), Cention 
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tre les plus fins rubis, sapphirs, topases, & 
autre sorte de pierres precieuses, excepte le 
diamant, qui se troune ag ist 

Pour le regard de lair, ily est 
& delié, qu’en toute autre contrée 
Car jacoit que ceste Isle soit située la 
Zone Torride, n'estaut la plus Septentrionale 
poincte d'icelle, gu’ huict ov neuf 
hauteur du Nort: toutesfois la diuine proui- 
dence 4 tellement dispose les canses aaturelics, 
qu'il n'y a presque mois de Mange il ny 
ait des pluyes, qui sernét, & pour refraischir 
lair & arrouser la terre, laquelle auec ce & 


la terre, my de planter pour leurs succes 
seurs. 


Si est-ce que telles fagons de faire, ny pliu- 
sieurs autres actes de tyrannie, que les Roys 
de ceste Isle pratiquent sur leurs vassaux, ne 
lenr ont peu faire perdre la bonne opinion, 
qu'ils ont ex tomsionrs de teurs Princes, & 
nommément de celny qu'ils tenoient i 4 
nostre siecle, pour legitime Seigneur de |'Isle 
de Ceilan, & comme Sounerain ou 
Empereur de tous tes autres Roys quwily a. 
Car ils estiment fous ceux qui de 
ceste race, Princes diuins & celestes, ou, comme 
ils disent, vrais enfans du Soleil. 
quon entende mienz ceste celeste 
ie coucheray icy ce gu'ils en ont 
de dire, & de chanter 
celebritez, car ils ont 
descrite en leurs vieux 
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As for the air, it is purer and keener here than 
anywhere else im India. For, though this island 
i the North is bul 8 or 9 degrees above 
uator—yel. divine Providence has so 
natural censes that there is hardly any 
in the year which does not bring rain.** 
The air is thereby refreshed and the soil well 
watered. These rams and the water of the 
rivers that come down from the hills, and after 
endless windings empty themselves into the sea, 
make of Ceilan a beautiful garden or orchard. 


There is am abundance of td extra betas 
aromatic trees, due rather to the natural i 
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racines d'herbes, de iruicts samiages, & de 
la chair des bestea toute crné , yne grande 
multitude de telles pens se yint assembler en 
gn heu, qu'on nomme maintenant Tanassarij, 
hou sur la peincte d'yn beau iour, jis atten- 
doient que fe Soleil se leust, pour ladorer, 
comme iis souloient faire chasque four. Or 
aus fost gil commiliga 4 s¢ monstrer par 
dessus |'Horison, & a frapper de ses rayonu 
la terre, il en fit yssir hors (selon qu‘ils disent) 
vn homme desia purfaict en sage, surpasant 
fons les autres en beanté, en grace, en majeste, 
& en autres perfections semblables: tellem#t 
que tout le monde estoit rawi en admiration 
& le voir seulement, & quasi force a l’aimer 
esmeu de son sen] regard, & aspect, tat il 
estoit beau & aimable. Ceuwx donc, qui sé 
tromuerent la presens; accourent incontinent vers 
ly, fc Ventesrogest qui il estoit, d'oa Wl estoit 

3 ‘U requeroit d'eus. Ce tionnean 
& merveilleax homme respand, selon leur 


terre, enuoye de Dien pour regir & gouner- 
ner les hommes, qui vincient comme bestes 
brutes, & Jenr donner des loix, § fin qu'il 
Sgenssent ce. qn’‘il Jeur conuenoit faire. Ces 
simples gens, soudain qu'ils entendirent cela, se 
iettent tous &@ terre pour I'adorer, & le recen- 
reat pour leur Roy & seigneur. Loy aussi 
tost commence 4 les policer, leur donnant des 
lolx, & ordonmances pour regir & gonuerner 
lenr vie, jes enseignant de labourer ies champs, 
& bastir des viiles, introduisant le trafic & 
le commerce: de sorie que tant par le moyen 
@iceluy, que des armes il vin! A diluter son 


| sublugant toutes ces provinces Orien.. 
tales: esquelles sont 4 present ies Royaumes de 


Pegu, Tanassarij Sian, Camboya, & Cochin- 
china, monlant par la terre ferme (usjues an 
40. degre de hauteur Septentrioiale. Voila 
contme les hommes se rendent superstitieux, 
lors gu'ils yenlent trop honorer, & | faire 
differés du reste des homows copy qi ils 
recogacissent pour leurs Princes Mais pour- 
auinoms Ir reste. de leur fable. Ils content 
aussi, & chantent ¢n leur yicilles chansons 
que lespace de deux mil ans ceste grande 
Monarchic de Tanassarij, car c'est ie pais 
augdel ce pretendn eniant du soleil apparut di 
conunencement> demenra és lepitimes succes. 
seurs & descendans d'iceluy (au'ils nommeni 
en leur jangue Surianas, c'est a dire, de la race 
du soleil) jusquesa ce que par diners accidens 
& revolutions des Royaumes, toute ceste 
semence celeste wint & se perdre an dela doy 


& §. ¢-& Deon, 
de ir ee ae feriads * (Oey 








————, 





a Freaking wf Wijers, (he Gangrene sare: ~ femtulie em bse Sel Me 
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ata place nowadays called Tanassarij, waiting | 
for the sunrise in order to adore the fiery orb; as 
they-are wont to dodayafterday, Assoon as it 
appeared above the horizon and strack the 
earth with its rays, it brought forth—so the 
story goes—a full-grown mun, surpassing all 
other men in beanty, grace. majesty, and other 
similar qualities, His very sight enraptured 
allalike. So lovely and beautify! was. he that 
they could not but love hint, moved thereto by 
his looks and countenance. The people, then, 
who had gathered there, ran forthwith to meet 
him, asked him who he was, where he had come 
from,and what he wanted of them. This on. 
expected and marvellous man answered, they 
sry. that he was:son of the Sun and earth, sen! 
by God to rule over and govern those who were 
living like wild beasts, {o give them laws and 
teach them their duties, These simple folk, on 
hearing this, prostrated themselves on the 
ground to adore him, and acknowledged him as 
their King and Master. He, at once, began to 
Cvilise them, giving them jaws and ordinances 
for the regulation of their lives, He tanghi them 
how to cultivate the fields and bnild cities how 
to traffic and trade, In this: manner, ac well as 
by force of arms, he, by and by, extended his 
empire reducing all the provinces of the Eas} 
that now constitute the Kingdoms of Pe 

Vanassarij, Siam, Camboys, and Cochinchina, 
as farasthe 40th degree North: This is how 
mes become superstitions, when they wish to 
give too much honour to those whom they 
choose for their Princes, making them different 
from the rest of men, Bul to go on with onr 
story. They further relate and sing ia their oid 
poems that this great nionarchy of Tanassarij— 
for itis there that this so-called som of the Sun 
first appeared—was perpetuated for 2.000 years 
in iis legitimate successors and descendants 
(whom they call Sormnas?* which means of the 
Sun's race) till, owing to vations accidents and 
the revolutions of Kingdoms, all this heavenly 
seed was lost beyond the Ganges, and was pre-. 
served in Ceilan only after the following manner. 


ee = 





his = 
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Ganges, & se conserua tant seulement en 
I'Isle de Ceilan, en la maniere qui s'ensuit. 
Cing ceus ans ou emuiron avant la venué de 
Nostre Seignenr, selon que l'on peut colliger 
de leurs aumales, lors que ceste race florissoit 
le plus, i y-eut vn file du Roy de ‘Tatassari, 
nommné Vigia Raya; lequel descendoit bien ex 
droite ligne de -ceste race: mais parce qu'il 
estoi! mal-vouln de tout le peuple, son pere int 
contramt de l'enuoyer anec plusienrs autres 


ou il pent viure en pareii honneur, que celuy 
qu'il attendoit, se faisant Roy de ceste contre, 
qu'il descounriroiL La | jere terre, ov ils 
prindrent port fot Isle de Ceilan, qui estoit 
lors toute deserte. Vigia Raya estant sante & 
terre, auec ses compagnons <u vo port qn’on 
comme Pereature, qui est entre le Royaume de 
Triquinamale, & Io poincte de Tafanapatan, 
fonda illec la premiere ville, qui fut oncques 
en Ceilan, vis & vis de lIsle de Manar. Bien 
fost apres il s'alia par auec le Roy 
de ja terre ferme, qui es! tout 4 l'opposite de 
ceste isle, vers le cap de Common, oo est 4 
present la coste de la pes Et c’es! ainsi, 
& ce qu'ils disemt, que I'Isle de Ceilan commenca 
de se peupler: & fut tellement annobbe par 
la race. deces Rois, qu'on estimoit celeste & 
dinine, que tows les autres Princes de "Inde se 
tenoient pour heureux, de se pounoir allicr auec 
Icelle> & pource bailloient volontiers lears 
filies en mariage ausdicts Roys. Mais 4 tant 
de cecit voyons muintenant pourquoy lon 
car c'est ainsi qu'on les nomome par tout l’Orient. 

Tl faut done sgadcir que les premiers, qui 
peuplerent ceste Isle, commenceans 4 trafiquer 
avec ceme de la coste de Core el, qui 
sgancient d'ow ils estoient venus, furent eppeller 
Gelas, qui signifie en leur langue gens de- 
gradez: parce qu'ils auoient entendu gu'ils 
estoient allez la comme banms de leur pais. 
E}. dit an encore la mesme cause, 
cesle Isle a cste a iadis MMlenare, qu 
veut dire Royaume de I'[sle, cSbien que fon 
tient que le nom qui lay fat imposé par Vigia 
Rays fn} Lomeah, qui signifie, Terre Saincte, 
A cause de la grande fertilité & bonte dy 
terroné@r: car elle estoit deslors toute pleine de 
bois fle canelle, & autres sorte: arbres 
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About 500 years before Our Lord.** as iar 
as cu be deduced from their annals, at he time 
when this heavenly race was flourishing most, 
there lived a son of the King of Tanassarij, 
called Vigia Raja. He was a descendant in 
direct line of this kingly race, bul, as he wasdis- 
Niked by the people, bis father was obliged to 
send him in company with several other youths 
who had been brought up with him, to find oul 
some other land where be could imake himseli 
King and live in a position similar to.that which 
he at bome. The first land they 
touched was the island of Ceilan, which was not 
yet inhabited, Wigia Raja disembarked with 
his companions at a port called Pereature,** 
which lies between the Kmgdom of Triquimamuale 
and the point of Jufanspatan. There he founded 
the very first town of Ceilan, opposite the isle of 
Manar. ‘Shortly afterwards, he contracted a 
marriage alliance with the King of the continent 
opposite this isle, not far from cape Commori, 
ishery cotst, In this way—so they 
believe—the island of Ceilan n to be 
peopled. So noble wus it made by this race of 
Kings, who wert held as heavenly and divine. 
that all the other Princes of India con- 
sidered it a great honour to contract an alliance 
with jt To that end, they eagerly gave their 
daughters in marriage to the said Kings Bul 
enough of this for the present. Let us now see 
why the people of this island are called 
Chingalas, for that is the namie they go by all 


it must be remembered that the first 
inhabitants of Ceilan started commercial rela- 
tions with those of the Coromandel coas!, who 
kmew their origin, and called them Galas,** 
which in the language of these people signifies 
degraded people. They had heard, in fact, that 

had betuken themselves there because they 
had been banished from their own country. It 
is also said that for the same reason the island 
was formerly called Ulenare, which means the 
Kingdom of the island, though it is commonly. 
held that Vigia Raja called it Lamcab, that is, 
Holy Land,*’ on account of the marvellous 
fertility and richness of the soil, for, at the time, 
it prodnced cinnamon and other aromatic plants. 
in great abundance. By and by, the Chinese, 
in whose hands all the trade and commerce ol 
India remained for several years, heard of that: 
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plusieurs années) eussent cognoissance de ce 
bois de canelle, qui abondoit en ceste Isle, & 
¥ Dawgeassent & ceste occasion fort soauent, 
plusieurs marchands Chinois troonans le lieu 
beau, commode, & fertille, s'y arresterent, 
svestans la mariez.& habituez. tellement qu’ils 
appellerent fenrs enfane Chingalas, faisans vn 

emblage du nom Chin, qui est le mesme que 
Chinois & Galas, qui est !'appellation ancienne 
des habitans de ceste Isle. selon qn’ a esté dit. 
Et bien qu'ai commancement on nommoit tant 
seu t Chingalas, ceux qui estoient nais 
d'yn Chinois & d’wne femme du pals ; toutes- 
le temps, les peres de ces 
enfans assister de la puissance des Chinojs, 
gui commandoient 41a ttarine cme font main- 
tenat les Portugais. eussent eu Je dessus de 
tout le reste des habitans de I'fsle. ils se 
nonunerent tows Chingalas Quant au nom de 
Ceilan, qu'on donne & present a toute I"Isle, 
quelques yns pensent qu'il & esté prins d'yn 
naufrage des Chinois fort notable, qui arriua 
€s bancs ov escucils proches de tadicte Isle, 
on se perdit vne grande Hottie de Chinois: car 
Nilao en leur langue. veut dire banes: & Chin. 
Chincis ; dont a -esté composé le nom Chinilas, 
duguelon 4 jadis pommé ceste Isle par tout 
Orient, mais comme le temps selon [a cous- 
tume 4 mange pen & peu quelques lettres, & 
adouci tes autres on l'appelle maintenant avec 
vn peu de variation Ceilan. 


Maisil y a wne grade dispute entre les 
Geographes de ce temps, scaucir mon, = cesiec 
Isle de Coil, est celle que Pline & les anciens 
Romains & autres ont appellé Toprobane. 
Car ilen y a aucuns qui estiment que c'est |"Isle 
que mainten’t on nomme Sumatra, située vis 4 
wide Malaca; toutesfois comsiderant ce que 
Ptolomée en dit, & d'autres raisons, que nous 
deduirons tout maintenant, il me semble asseure, 
que ceste Isle de Ceilan est la Taprobane des 
ancens; & non celle de Sumatra, Car Pto- 


lomee a situé Ip Taprobane par deca le Gange, 


& Wis § vis do cap de Cori, que maintenant on 
momme Commori, qui est la situation propre de 
Ceilan, & ne conuient aycinement 4 Fiske de 
‘Samatra: D ailleurs ce que Pline raconte, qu'au 
temps de !Empereur Clande, il y eul wn <erf 
affranchi de Annins cherie citoyen de Rome. 
lequel nawigeant aupres de I Arabie, {nt emporte 
par lumpetnosité d'vn vent de Nort, dans quinre 
eae en l'isle Taprobane, est fort vray sembla- 
ble: siparla Taprobane nons prenons I'Isle 
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cimtamon which was thriving so well in that 
island, and sailed thither frequently for it, 
Several of these Chinese merchants, finding 
the place attractive, convenient and tertile 
settled there, married, and became accustomed 
to the place. They called their children Chin- 
galas, uniting the word Chin; which means 
Chinese, and Galas which is the ancient name, 
as we have said, of the inhabitants of that island. 
At first only the offspring of a Chinese man and 
4 native woman were called Chingalas, bat after 
some time, as the fathers of these children, 
supported by the influence of the Chinese, who 
then ruled the sex as the Portuguese do now, 
#ained the over the restof the in-: 
habifants, they were all called Chingalas, As 
for the name Ceilan, at present given to the 
whole island, some are of opinion that it got its 
origin from a great wreck, in which a powerful 
Chinese ficet was lost on some banks: or reels 
close to the said island, For Nilao in their 
language means banks, and Chin, Chinese : hence 
the compound Chinilao?* ‘by which name the 
island was formerly known everywhere ix the 
East. But.as hap , time has by and by 
worn away a few of the letters and softened the 
others, and it is new commonly known by the 
slightly sitered name of Ceilan, 


There 1s a: great discussion g the Geo- 
staphers of oor days as to whether this island 
of Ceilan is the ome called Taprobane by 
Piiny,** the ancient Romans and others. ** 
There are some who maintain that it (Taprobane} 
is the islind now called Sumatra, which is 
situated opposite Malaca. However, in the light 
af what Ptolemy?) says of it and for other 
reasons we shall adduce presently, Ht seems to 
tne certain that this island of Ceilan and not 
Sumatra, isthe Taprobane of the ancects. In 
fact, according to Ptolemy, Taprobane lies on 
this side of the Ganges and opposite cape Cori, 
Position of Ceilan, and does not in any way 
correspond to thal of Sumatra. Besides, what 
Pliny relates that, in the time of the: r 
Claudins, a freedman of the Roman citizen 
Annius Plocanms, sailing off Arabia, was driven 
inthe space of fifteen days to the island of 
Taprobane by a strong wind is likely enough, 
iby Taprobane we onderstand Cejlan, which 
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de Ceilan, qui n’est qu’a cing cens lieués. de 
Arabic : mais non pas prenant la Taprobane 
tLsle de Sumatra, qui en est plus de mille 
nés long, Et de faict comme par ce moyen 
le commerce entre les Romains, & ceux de 
ceste Isle commanga, fl est croyakle que les 
Romains 7 bastirent tout plein de masons Car 
aw Royaume de lafanapatan on y trouwe encore 
force rumes de bastiments anciens faicts 4 la 
Rosame. Eten I'vn diiceur l'an 1575. lean 
Mello de S. Payo Capitaine pour lors de I'Isle 
de Manar, voulant fair bastir quelque edifice en 
ladite Isle, & taisant tirer de la pierre des 
fondements de ces vienx edifices, les esclates 
qui caucient, trouverent quelques pieces de 
minoye de cuinre & d'or, qui atoint au tour 
des fetires latines : flesquelles eq partie estorent 
desia gastées, & a demy elfacées. Toutesiois 
ony boil encore ces quatre, (.R.MLN. 
d'ou il estoit aisé a cognoistre qu'il ya eu trafic 
entre les habitans de ceste Isle, & les Romains, 
Or ces esclaues qui aucient tround ces pieces, ex 
Porterent quelques wnes & Tean Mello, lequel 
s‘en retournant des Indes en Portugal I'an 1590. 
les portoit quit & foy; mais parce que le 
nawire, oil s‘estoil embarqué avec Emanuel de 
Sousa Contigno, qui sartoit d'esire Viceroy des 
Indes, fit nanufrage, & loy anec lesdites pieces 
se perdirent,.on n¢ les a pas ents de par deca ; 
combien qu'il ya gens dignes de foy, qui les 
ont vewésen I'Inde, & onl fesmoigne ce que 
dessus. 

Quant a ce que Pline dit que la Taprobane 
est vis.4 Vis ate Colzico, conofirme nostre 
dire. Car le cap de Commori estoit lors appellé 
ainsi, parce que qu il appartenoll (comme HU est 
probable) au Royanme de Colan, qui nest guere 
loing de ta, & iadisestoit I'vn. des plus renno- 
mez, dc pm de Vinde, & arriucit iusques 
andit cap. Plusjeurs-autres choses, que Pline 
rapporte la de ceste Isle seromnt pins malaisées 
# verifier ; toutesios iln'en y 2 pas wne, qui 
preane que la Taprobane des ancens soit [Isle 
qie mainienant an nomme Sumatra, & qni est 
sist vis A vis du cap de Sincapura, proche de la 
ville de Malaca. An reste il est certain qne 
Czilan est I'vne des plus belles Istes dy Levant: 
car outre sa fertilité & richesse i grande 
qu'anons dil, il-y a au milien d'icelle des. mon- 
tagnes toutes counertes d'arhres, qui encerment 
wne belle & longue plaine, faicte en forme de 
fond & bas d'vn amphiteatre, qu'on diroit que 
la nature & voulu bastir 1a. Orentre ces mon- 
(agoes, en y a voe ser toutes, qui est fort 
hante & droicte | tellement qu'on estime, qu'elle 
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‘cape Several other things which Pliny 


is only 500 leagues from Arabia, whererzs it is 
not (likely), if by Taprobane we understand 
Sumatra, which is more than 1,000 leagues 
away. And, in fact..as commercial relations 

im this way between the Romans 
people of this island, it is probable 
Romans built houses there in great 
number, As a matter of fact, there ore still 
to be seen, in the Kingdom of Jafamapatan, « 
ruins of old buildings in Koman. 
style. In 1575, John Mello de S. Payo, the 
then Captain of the isle of Manar, had stones 
dug up from the foundations of these old edi- 
fices to be used in some building be was putti 
up in that isle, The slaves who. were engaged 
in the work found some coins in copper and 
gold with Latm characters oo them, which were 
already partly worn out and half obliterated. 
Yet, the four fetters C. R. M, N, 7? could still 
be made ont. This was a proof that the 
Romans had traded with the inhabitunts of this 
island. The slaves who had found these coins. 
brought some of them to John Mello who 
took them with him on his way heme te 
Portigal from India in 1590; but the ship om 
which ke had embarked with Emanuel de 
Sousa Continga, late Viceroy of India, was 
wrecked: Mello perished, and the coins were 
leet with him for ever. However, many trust- 
worthy people had seen them in India, and 
have testified to the fact just narrated. 


were 
and the 
that the 


Pliny says that Taprobane is facing cape 
Colaico, and this bears out our contention, In 
fact, cape Commori was formerly 40 called, 
because it belonged (as seems probable) to the 

i of Golan, which is not far off, and 
was formerly one of the- greatest and most 
powerful in India, und extended to the said 
there 
relates concernmg this island cannel be so 

y accounted for, yet, not one detail goes 
to show that the Taprobane of the ancients 
the island now called Sumatra, which lies oppo- 
site cape Sincepura, not far from the town of 
Malaca. Be it as it may, there is no doubi 
that Ceilan is one of the finest islands of the 
East, Besides its great fertility and. natural 
resources which we have mentioned, there rise in 
the centre of if mountains covered with trees, 
encircling a magnificent long ath) similar to the 
arena of an amphitheatre there, so to 
epeak, by nature, Among these mountains, 
there is one in particular so high and straight 
that it ts estimated to be well-nigh seven leagues 
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a bien pres de sept tients de hauteur. As 
‘sommet d'icelle, l'on trouue yne petite plaine, au 
milieu de laquelie se void encore vne pierre 
faicte en forme de table esleuée sur terre 


de denx coudées en haut, Ja on se monstre 


empraint le westige, ou lu marque des pieds 
d'vn homme, qu'on tient auoir esté yn grand 
sainct, & jadis estre vena la d'vn Royaume de 
Inde nommé Dell, poor retirer ces peuples des 
su fabuleuses, qu’ils croyoiét, & les 
‘amencr 2 ia cognoissance du vray Dien A 
ceste canse l'on vient & ce‘lien icy par devotion 
de fort loing, si que bien souuent on 7 troune vn 
grand nombre de pelerins, de toute sorte & 
qualité de personnes, mais principalement de 
logues; bien que ce soit yn pelerimage fort 
labourienz. Car outre Jes autres incommoditez 
& dangers du chemin, pour monter & le cime 
de ceste montagne, ii faut en certains endroicts 
(grauir par ces rochers sur des gros clous, & par 
des chaisnes de fer, qu'on y attache, pour fe 
tenir ferme, Quelques vs estiment que ceste 

Be ou vestige est de PEnunuche de la Royne 

baptizé par S. Philippe Diacre, 
commie il est escrit aux Actes des Apostres. Et 
de faict Hy a quelque wray-semblance en cela. 
Car entre autres escrinains, S$. Dorothée Enes- 
que de Tyr, qui vivoit du temps de Constantin 
le grand, tesmoigne que cest Eunuche prescha 
!'Euangile de nostre Seigneur en l'Arabie 
heureuse, & par toute la coste de la mer ronge. 
& pareillement en la Taprobane. 

Au demenrant, bien que cest’ Isle a este 
tout vn long lemps regie gfounernde par wn 
sen, t fois lors que les Portugais arrinererit 
és Indes, elle estoit dinisée en neuf Royanmes. 
Le premier, du costé du Ponant estoit celuy de 
Columb, qui prend yne grande bande de la 

coste Occidentale de l'isle. 14 on les Portugais 
Narnia tree frets piace sur le port de Ia cité 
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Al the top there is a small level place, 
in the centre of which is siill to be seen a kind 
of stone table about two arms’ length above 
the Impressed on it they show the 
vestige or footprints of mat, who is held 
to have been a great saint, and lo have come 
there formerly from a Kingdoin in India named 
Deli, to withdraw these people from the false 
superstitions they believed, and to bring them 
to tte knowledge of the true God. For this 
reason, people come in pilgrimage to this spot 
from. great distances, Very pr a crowds ai 
pilgrims ard to be met there: all mumncr and 
quality of persons, but principally logues, and 
thatin spite of the hardships of the journey. 
Indeed, apart from (he difficulties and dangers 
of the way, they must, at certain places, in 
order to reach the summil, scale the rock on 
strong nails. and by means of iron chaiirs 
hooked on these in order not to Jose their 


balance Some think that this mark or foot- 
print is that of ‘the Exnnuch of ‘the of 
Candace, ?" whom che et te ha 

aa Tn Eke eras rice This 
is not altogether improbable ; g other 


writers, St. Dorotheus, Bahop, of Tyr,” 
contemporary of Constantine the Grea, relates 
that this Eunuch preached the Gospel of 
Lord in Happy Arabia, and all along the Red 
Sea, and also in Taprobane. 


_ (Whatever it may be, this ‘island wich bad 
been for a very long time ruled and governed 
by a single King, was, when the | 

arrived, divided into nie Kin — 

first, on the West, was that of Columbo, which 
eccupied a long sirip of land along the West 
coast of the island. There the Portuguese have 
an mmportant stronghold. close to the harbour af 


principale, appellée aussi Colubo: & c’est la on 
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the principal town, also called’ Columbo. Here 
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se troune fa meilleore canelle, & en pins grande 
abondance, qu'ex tout le reste de I'Tsle = Le 
second esi silew! vers In pis Australe poincte de 
Isle, & s‘appelle le Royaume de Gale, qui con- 
4ine do costé dy Lenant an Royaume de Lanta, 
& dij Nort a celoy de Tanauaca. Le Koyaume 
de Condé est au coear de MIske tout emuronne 
des montagnes, ayant du coste du Leuant celuy 
de Vilagen. {dois fes plas Orirntaus snr la 
coste de mer, sant les Royaumes de Batecalou, 
& vn ples haut ver le Nort, celry de Triquina- 
male, d& par dessts encore, rant de lafanape- 
tan, auquel iadis appartencit Wisle de Manar, 
qui test distinguce de Ceilan que par yne 
riniere qui sort de ceste cy, & arrouse de deux 
costez celle a. Orle Koy de lafanapatan, qui 
regnoit du temps que Martin Alfonse de Sosa 
estoit Gonuerneur des Indes, lors que le B. P. 
Xauier y aborda, int celuy qui tua le dermer 
des snccesseurs de Vigia k 

iusqu'a ce temps reteon le nom & fa digm 
dE de lonte ceste Isle. Car jacuil 
qu'elle ful dinisée en plusieurs Royaumes. comme 
nous avons dik, si est-ce que celny qui estoit 
yssu de la race du Soleil, comme [ls croyoient, 
ectoit nommé Empereur & Supericur des antres, 


& a ceste occasion tous les habitams de [Isle 


luy deferoient beaucoup plos d'honneur, quia 
tout le reste des Roys. Et l'hommage qu’ils Iuy 
faiscient, estoit hien tel, qu'ils ne leussent pour 
fen do monde voulu faire & quelqu'autre Prince, 
os grand & puissant qu'il cut este. anon qu'il 
descenda de ceste race. Mais la periulie & 
desloyauté du Roy de Islanapatan, mit fin A 
cesle lignée, la mort du dermer Empereur 
de Ceilan, lequel il tua de ceste sorte. eloyt 
temps auparamint que les Portugats né vimeent 
en Inde, les descendans par hyne masculine de 
Vigia Raja. qui auoient toensiours de pere: en fils 
succede an tilbre d'Emperecr, prindrent fn om 
yn Homme Prea Bandar, leque!l ae voyan!t sans 
enfana masies, qui ny puissent succeder en son 
Royaume de Cota, & an tiltre:- Earpereur de 
Ceilan, maria voe fille ynigte qu'll aucit, 4 vn 
gui esioit auss) corti da mesme estoc, pom 
per les habltans Ticaua Bandar. bien gue tes 
Porttipais, ie ne sgay pour quelle occasion, 
appellent commemnement Tribuli Pandar, Ces- 
iny-cy ayanl espousé la fille de Prea Bandar, 
succeda apres la mort de son bean pere. tant an 
Royaume de Cota, qu'4.sau tiltre d'Empereor : 
d'antant qu'il estou -encore de ceste mice fant 
renomnds ty Soleil, ores qu’'en ligne collaterale. 
Mais bien tost apres suriindrent em som Roy. 
sume de grands tumultes, & remniments, pour 
lesquels if fut contrainct de wuyder le pais ; 
tellement qu'ayil plid bagage, & fait amas de 
tons ses thresora. qui estoient fort grads, & pre- 
@enx, il se retire au Roy de lafanapatan, comme 
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grows cihnamog of a better quality and in 
than anywhere else m the 
second (Kingdom) lies to the 
Southernmos! point of the island, and is called 
the Kingdom of Gale, I touches the Kingdom 
of Iuuls on the East, and thatof Tanauaca on 
the North. The Kingdom of Gaondé lies°in the 
heart of the island, and jeallogether surrounded 
by mountains It touches the — of 
Vilacen on the East. Those farthest fo: the 
Eastalong the coast are, the Kingdom of Bate- 
calon, and higher up fo the North, that of 
Trigttizamale, Further North still, there: is 
tie Kingdom of Jafanapatan. To this last 
belonged in former days the isle of Manar, 
which is separated from Ceilan only by a river, 
which flows trom the latter and waters the 
former on two sides. lt was the Kimg reign- 
ing in Jatanapatan, at the time when Martin 
Alfonso de Sousa was Governor of India— 
when Fr, Xavier landed there—that put lo 
death the last of Vigia Raja's ‘successors, who 
had'up to that time retained the rane and dig- 
nity of Emperor of the whole island: For, 
althouvh it ad been divided, as we have said, 
inte several Kingdoms, yet the one they believed 
to be the Sun’s offspring, was: | ‘or anid 
considered above the rest) and, fer this reason, 
all the inkabitants of the island used to pay 
him greater honour than to all the other Kmgs, 
Ang the homage they paid him was such as they 
would never, om any account, have accorded 
to any other Prince, however greal and power- 
ful, thal was ool a scion of that race, The: 
perfidy and treachery of the King of Jafana- 
patan, however, put an end to this line by 
putting to death the last Ensperor of Ceilan, 
It was done in this way. Not long before the 
Portuguese landed in India, the male descend- 
ants of Vigia Raja, who had, without a break, 
inherited (he title of Emperor. from father to 
sou, ended in one named Prea Bandar. Havin 
no male issue to sneceed him om the throne o 
Cota and to the title of Emperor of Ceilan, he 
gave bis only daughter tn ge pete ee Ma 
belonging to the same stock, called Tica 
Bandar by the natives, though the Portuguese, 
ido net know why, commonly styled him 
Tribuli Pandar. This man, having married 
the daughter of Prea Bandar, socceeded to both 
the throne of Cole and the Ufle of Emperor. 
on the death of lis Gither-in-law, since be also 
belonged to that famous race of the Sun, though 
collaterally, Soon afterwards, great rs and 
insurrections occurred in his King which 
forced him ta leave the punters conse- 
uence. he packed up, gathered | Inesares 
bree eatin esta iy jos, and Med to 
the King of Jafanapatan. as to @ sure refuge 
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kh vit asyie, & port asscure, esperant trouuer en 
-iuywa bon abry. Mais il fut bien trompe, car 
cestuy-cy l’ayant en son poauoir, & tous ses 
thresors avec, se gar * 


le decez de-cestuy-cy, ta race tant renommée du 
Soleil vint & s'eclypser en ceste Isle li, t 

ainsi qu'elle aucit failly au dels du Ganges noe 
Car il n’en resta qu'vn seul 


savtent, Secs ee amas oon ates gue 
'iniure que Iuy faisolt le Roy de lafanapatan 
luy retenant tous ses moyens. Estant donc a 
Goa, il se reodit Cirestien, & fut noume-cn son 


Portugal, ov il at exté plusieurs années pour- 
suyuant son ceases. jacoit que les 
Portugais Vappellent Roy Ceilan, comme 
selon le droictil lest, & ayent faict beancoup de 
choses pour le remetire en ses estals: toutesfois 
il pest point encore entré en la succession de 
ses ayeulz, ores Qu iil se sort mis depuis «i long 
temps soubs leurs aisles, & prolection; & qu'il 
s¢ scit enuleilly aupres d'ecux, sans amoir laisse 
des enfans, qui lny possent succeder, 
Pour er done copte tant de ces 
iniures faites au legitime Empereor de Ceilan, 
le Roy de Iafanapatan, qne des cruanter 
frees awit oe contre les martyrs ec 
}'lste de Manar, ainsi qu'sa esté dit au i 
Hiure, le Viceroy Don wtantin fils du Das de 
Bregance, I'vne des plus nobles, & anciennes 
maisons de Portugal, partit de Goa l'an 1560. 
menani quant & foy vne belle flotte pour aller 
chastier ce meschant Roy de tant d’inhamanitez, 
qu'il auwoit cdmuis, & de piusieurs autres torts, & 
injures qu'il aucit faict aux Portugais. Or bien 
que ladite flotte, pour aucir eu les véts con- 
traires, ne print pas terre si & poinct qu'il eut 
esté de besomg ; & que la trop grande confiance 
des mit en partie les affaires en dan- 
ger; brief que fes maladies qui se glisserent 
Varmec firent retirer le Viceroy plustost 
qti'll n’eust desiré ; tontesfois le Roy de lafana- 
patan {nt nen chastié pour ce coup Car la 
Halfendit le camp du Fast prise par 
force & saccagee, le barbare neatmoins se sautia 
ala faite, & se retira dans les bois, qu'il y a 
et cares: Cependant on mit au fil de l'espée 
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and haven, hoping to fimd im him « protector, 

but he was sadly mistaken, Having him and 
all his treasures: in His power, the King of 
Jaianapatan took good. care not to miss his. 
chance and let him go. Thus, te detained hint 
by force, and, in order to secure hid treasures. 

foully murdered him, as they say, against ail 
the nghts of hospitality and loyalty. By his 
death this so renowned race of the Sun became 
extinct in the island, as had happened beyond 
the Ganges long before. The only son of the 
King of Jafanapatan’s vichm and Prea Bandar’s 

danghter fled to Goa to escape the cruelty of 
his father’s murderer, There he sought the 
protection ol the Governor of India, and redress 
for the crnel death of his father and the 
injustice the King of Jafanapatan had done him 
by robbing him of all his property, Inu ‘Goa, 

he became s Christan, and received al his: 
baptism fhe name of Don John. Afterwards, 

he sailed to Portugal, where for several pears 
he tried to obtain his restoration. Portu- 

puese call him King of Ceilan, as indeed he Is 
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‘by right, and even tried hard to reinstate him, 


but, in spite of his baving been woder their 
shelter and protection for such a lonp time, 
he has not yet socceeded to the throne of his: 
forefathers. He grew old in Portugal, leaving 
no issue to succeed him, 


In order to avenge the great injustice the 
King of Jafanapatan had dene to the lawful 
Emperor of Céilan, a: well as his barbarovs 
crnelty to the martyrs of the ssle of Manar, 
which we have trelafed in the first book, the 
Viceroy, Don Constantine, son of the Ouke of 
Braganca,a most noble and ancient family of 
Porta set out from Goa in 1560 with a 

nl flee? to punish MMe wicked King for 

all his misdeeds ** The Portuguese tiem 
selves had prievances of their own to sef right, 
The fleet experienced contrary winds, and 
could not fonch land 2s sean =s was oreded ; 
the too great confidence which the Portuguese 
had in themselves also endangered somewhat 
the situation ; lastly, sickness broke ont: in the 
army. Owing to fliese Grecumstances, the 
Viceroy bad to withdraw sooner than he Wked 
The King of Jajanapatan, however, was severely 
The town of his Kingdom, 

where he was awaiting the Viceroy, was taken 
and sacked. But tbe wretch managed to escape 
intoa thick forest near by-; many of his sub- 
jects, however, were put to the sword, others 
were ae ee: among them the Prince 
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beaucoup de ses gens, d'autres furent faicts pri- 
souniers, & nommément le Prmce hertier du 
Royaume, quiful pris auec vnc bonne partic 
des.thresors dudit Roy ; finalem&t apres qu'il 
ent demewré quelques iours caché dans les bots, 
il fut contrainet denubyer prier Ie Viceroy de 
vouloir entendre 4 quelque appomctement, pro- 
mettant d‘accepter toutes les conditions insies 
quan luy voudroit imposer. Le Viceroy au 


commancemen| se mista vn peu difficile : mats. 


en fin voyat qa'il n'auoit pas loisir de s'arrester 
ta dauitage, & que ses soldats se diminuoent 
fort, Acanse des maladies qui en despechoiét 
beaucoup, i) fot dais de iny octroyer la paix, 
inoyentant quelques conditions: & les trois. 
principales furent celles cy : La premicre ; i 
le Roy de Infanspatan, comme vassal & tribu- 
taire du Roy de Portugal. luy feroil hommage, 
& Iny payeroit fous ies ans certam tnbul; 


seconde, Qu'il ne molesteroit poinl aucun de ses 
Vaseaut, qui yousis! se rendre Chrestif, ains les: 


iairroll vinre conformemiét aux loix de la ioy & 
Religid Chrestienne,qu'iils aurotwnt recent: Et 
pour is dernicre, qu'il cederoit au Roy de Portu- 
wal L'lsle de Manar, & tout le droict qu'il y 
nées d'yne part, & acceptées de l'antre, be Vice- 
roy se saisit de I'Isle de Manar, y faisant bastir 
wne forteresse, oi! iilaissa vme bonne garnison, 
& pour pls d'assenrance, dix mauires bien armez 
& equipez : afm de nettoyer ceste. mer de cor- 
saires, 

Mais ce que le Roy de Iifananatan & plus- 
ieurs autres Princes de I'Inde regreterent le pins, 
int la perte d'vne dent d'wn Singe blanc, qui 
estoit adorée comme chose diuine dela pluspart 
det Gentils du Leoant. Car ils croyoient que 
ce Singe aucit esté jadis wn grand Dieu, & 
contownt des choses si estranges, & si absurdes, 
qn'elles ne meritent pas d'estre rapportées en ce 
lie. Sénlement fen diray vne de ces fables - 
fin que par i4 on cognoisse le reste. Ils disent 
donc, que ce Singe blanc, appellé jadis Hani- 
nant, aunit esté Diew sutrefois, mals ayanl 
commis certain peché grand & enorme, i) fut 
degradé, & owec twy plusienrs milllers de 
semblables Dieux, lesquels inrent transformez 
en Singes. Apres dane qu'ils furent chassez du 
cel & enuoyer ca bas en terre, ils choisirent 
pour leur demenre le pais des Badages, & le 
lieu, on est maintenant la ville de Perimal, en 
lacuelle ledit Hanimant ent toul vn long temps 
VEtnpire sur ceste race celestielle des Singes: 
Mais quelque mes-aduenture toy arma, poar 
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them; the others are just cf the same kind. 
This white monkey, they say, Hunimant by 
came a god, but on account of some 
by him, had 


of the Badagas for a dwelling, al a spot where 
the town Perimal is now situated. There 
the said Hanimant ruled for a long time over 
this heavenly race of monkeys’ Bul miis- 
fortune be him, and he was forced fo leave 
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laquelle il fmt contraint de vuider le pais, & sc 
relirer ailleurs. Ne voyant donc aucun lew 
asseuoré en la terre ferme, ii delibere de s’en 
allcr 4 Visle de Ceilan; mais estant arriné an 
cap de Remanancor, & n’ayan! trouvé aucun 
nauire, Hy autre vaisseau, pour paser de li A 
Visle de Ceilan, iis content qu'il tranersatont ce 
bres de mer, ¢n faisant forme =auts: & afin de 
ne se modiller les pates qu’A chasque can! il 
crea wne Isle dessoubs ses pieds, tellement qu'ils 
disent que les monceaux de sable, qu'ily a entre 
ce Cap & ladite [shy sont Jes Isles, qu'Hani- 
mant crea, pour se rendre le passage plus seur, 
& facile, Voila I'vne des fables, quils content 
de ce singe blanc ; lequel veoant & mourir en 
Isle de Ceilan, ils-ont garded ceste seule relique 
Wiceluy, & scxuoit la Gent, que hows avnoms dit 
auoir esté estimec, & tenud de tous Jes Payens 
de ces quartiers comme chose macré-saincte & 
diane. Brief lent superstition & folie arrivoil 
jusqu’s Ih, que le Roy de Pegu, I'vn des plus 
puyssans & richesde l'Onent, cnuoyail tous les 
ans des Ambassadeurs 4 "Empereur de Cejlan, 
au pouncir duque!l ceste deni estoil, qui lny 
apportorent de beaux & riches presens au 06 de 
leur Roy : a celle fin qui leur faissai prendre 
la forme & figure de la dent do singe blanc, en 
vne masse composée de ciuetie, d'ambre gris, de 
mise, & atttres semblables drogues oromati- 
ques, laquelle ils porfoent tout expres dans vn 
cottret d'or, pour sernir en lien de cre, ob 
‘sSanprumsal ceste dent 4 Car son contens 
den auor la figure telle quelle. ils voulvient, 
pour satisiaire a leur folle & superstitiense deuo- 
tiem, anoir aussi la wraye longuear & grosseur 
dudil os; & pource Us apportoient ceste masse, 
afin que la dent y appliquwée. laissat en yn cosié 
emprainte la figure d'yne des faces, & V’autre de 
Yantre costé. Tout cecy faiscient-ils pour aucir 
le vray modele de ceste dé. & fadorer ay lieu 
Pelle mesme, pore qulils ne ponnoient antre- 
ment jotiyr de ceste grande relique du -ainge 
bhinc Votls of le Diahle conduit les hommes, 
lors ga'il leur a ponché les yeux de la raison, 
par vn juste jugement de Dies. Car ayant en 
je moyen de cognoistre la verité, iis ont) micux 
mime adherer 40 mensonge, pour suyure plus 
librement leurs passions desordonndce Mais, 
retournons a nostre histoire, Ceste dent, qui 
anoit este wn fort long téps entre les mains de 
l'Empereur de Ceilan, ysau de ceste race fabw- 
lense du Soleil. estimée de Iny & de tots les 
Gentils de !'Onent pour le plus precieux thresor 
‘qu'il enst, apres qu'il se fut refiré au Roy de 
fafanapatan, & qu'il ent exté proditoirement 
occis par icelay. vint on ponnoir de ce tyran 
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the place and seck refuge somewhere else, Not 
finding any place safe on the continent, be de- 
cided to cross over to the island'oj Ceilan, On 
reaching cape Remunancor, and not finding 
any ship or veséel lo take him over to the 
taland of Ceilan, he crossed this strait, they 
say, in a number of leaps, and in order to nyoid 
wetting his paws he created an isle under his 
feet al cach Bound, so thal the sand banks lymg 
between cape Remanancor and the said island 
are, they say, the islands which Hanimant 
created in order to niake the ge sale.and 
easy, This is a specimen of the stories they 
tell of this white monkey. He died in the 
island Celan and the people kept this one relic 
of him, namely the tooth which, as we have 
said, was held 25 something sacrosanct and 
divine by the Pagans of these parts: In uhort, 
their folly and superstition went so far that 
the King of Pegu, one of the richest and most 
powerful Kings‘in the East, wed to sent 
wmbassadors cach year to the Emperor af 
Ceilan,in whose possession the famous tooth 
Was, bearing nich and precious presents in the 
name of their King, He asked thal they should 
be allowed to lake a cast of the white monkey's 
tooth, notin wax bul in a paste made of crvet, 
grey amber, tmusk, and other aromatic dmgs 
they had brought with them: forthe purpose 
ma golden casket. To satisfy their foolish and 
supersiitions devotion, they were not content 
with an apptoxiinate idea bat would have the 
exact length and thickness of the said bone 
ft ts for this purpose that they brought the 
paste. They would imprint the tootti on tiie 
preparation, and tike a figure of its. two faces. 
All this they did in order to havé a perfect 
casf of the tooth which they could udore in Itz 
stead, since they could notin any other 
have this great relic of the White Monkey, "T 
such lengths, by a jrst ishment of God. 
does the devil lead men ‘wfter blinding the eyes 
of their reason ; for having the means of know- 
ing the trath, they had preferred to aciivere to 
falsehood in order to fellow their wicked 
Passions the more freely, But to go on with 
our story. This tooth had been fora long time 
in the keeping of the Emperor of Ceilan, the 
descendant of the fabulows mace of the Sun. 11 
was to him and to all the Pagans of the East, 
Emperor had fled to the King of Jafanapatan, and. 
had been by him treacherousty pul to death, 
the relic passed over to that tyrant,'* Bat 
when the Viceroy Don Constantine seized his 
poncipal treasures, he found this tooth. set 
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ls. Maislors que le Viceroy Don Constitim, 
print ses principaux thresors, il y trouua muss! 
ceste dent reuestué de beaucoup d'or, & force 
plerreric < tellement quelle fut ame le reste du 
butin portée A Goa, Mais le Roy de Pegu aussi 
test qu'll sceut, que les Portugais auoiet ceste 
dent en leur pono depescha woe Ambassa 

au Viceroy pour le suppher de ly luy vouloir 
yeodre, & en preaenia ay premier mot trois cens 
mil escus, qu'll auoit enuoyé par son Anibassa- 
deur, partie cn or, partie en marchandises: & 
si estort deliberd de l'achepter a quelyse pris 
qie ce fust. I) y enst Ib dessus grande diuer- 
sit? d'opiniotis: car les vns estimment ceste 
vente estre non seulemé} vtile, mais encore 
lictte, & alleguoient d'vn costé, que puis que les 
Barbares adoroient le modele de ceste dent, il 
n'y aici nd plas de peché d’adorer Je Proto- 
type, & partant qu'on le leor pounort vendre 
car ils ne fercient pas plus de mal l'ayant, que 
ne l'ayant pe &¢ dautre part que non seule- 
ment lesaftaires de l'estat, mais encore ceux. de 
la Religid s‘en portercient mieux ; car l'on auroit 
moyen de faire quelyue belle expedition auc 
ces deniers, qu'on lireroit de ce Roy barbare, 
lant pour le bien de J'estat, que poor |amplifi- 
catid de la Foy Chrestienne, & du culte dinin, 
Cestoit ls plus commune sentence des Gentils- 
hommes, soudars, & autres gens qui n’estorent 
guere entendus anz poincts de droict. Mais 


ceux qui anoi@t wn pes plus de cognoissance des. 


loix dinines & humaines, & qui n’estoient pas 
esblouis par la splendeur de l'or & de Vargent, 
opincient tout an contraire, que cela. ne se pon- 
poit faire licitemét, Et le Viceroy mesme estoil 
de cet aduis, Toutestois pour monstrer A ceux 
gui en parlcient de difterente muamere, que 
ceste vente n’estoit pomt permise, i] erdonna 
que la question seroil mise sur Ie tapis, & 
decidée en plein conseill O86 il fit appeller, 
outre ceux qui aucient accoustume d'y entrer, & 
ta pluspart de la Noblesse Portugaise, premicre- 
met 'Archenesue de Goa, qui estoit lors Dow 
Gaspar, puis quelques autres Prelats & Superi- 
eurs des Religions, brief les plus grawes Theo- 
logiens qui fussent & Gos, nommeéement des 
(Ordies sacrez de 5, Dominique, S. Frangais, & 
de oostre Compagnie. Or jagoit qu'en ceste 
assemblée en y cust, qui opimerent qne cela 
estoit loisible, moyennant que I'estal fut ayde 
de quelque borme somme de deniers Voire 
mais il s’en trouna yn, qui pretédoit aller porter 
ceste dent an Roy de Pegu (anec permission du 
Viceroy) afin que passant par le pais, il amoseal 
les offrandes qu'on luy dommeroit pour la voir 
& baiser,dont il penscit retirer plas de profit, 
que do gow mt de lo meilleure place, & 
de pins de Incre gn'i) yeust ex l'Inde. 5: est-ce 
queles plas doctes & mieux sensez. nommec- 
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precious s stones, and 
with the rest of the 
of Pegu beard 


with pold and oumeronus 
took it with him te Gow 
booty, As soon as the Hing 
that the tooth had fallen into the hands of the 

uese; he sent an Ent to the Vice- 
roy, aking to be allowed to bay the relic. In 
fact, he offered straight off 300,000 crowns, 
which he sent by his ambassadors, partly in 
gold and partly in kind, so ready was he to pay 
any price for it. There was a great diversity 
ef opinion on the matter. Some were of 
opinion that the sale would not only be profit- 
able but even lawful. © The Pagans," . 
alleged, “worship a cast of the relic, it will 
be no greater sin to adore the Prototype, aru 
therefore it may be sold. The case will be 
exactly the same, whether they bad it or not. 
On the other hand, not only the affairs of the 
state but also religion will be the better for 
it: for with the money taken from this King 
a large ition can be set on foot; a5 wel 
for the benefit of the state as for the spreading 
of the Christian faith and divine worship.” This 
: opinion of the nobles, the 
soldiery and other people not well versed in 
law. Bui those whe understood divine and 
human laws « Little better, and were not dazzled 
by the glitter of gold and silver, took quite = 
different view of the matter, and held that the 
sale would not be lawful This was the opinion 
of the Viceroy himself. However, order fo 
convince those who thonght otherwise that the 
sale was onlawiul, he had the queshon brought 
up for discussion and decided in open council. 
i - members, and a great 


it a substantial som of money, 


bs vo with it ix person to the King 
ie ! allow him, and 
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ment l'Archeuesque & les Theologiens furent de 
contraire opinion: & monstrerent clairement 
qu'on ne pouncit faire aucunement yne telle 
vente. En premier lieu, patce que les Barbares. 
estimort cesie deni comme chose saincte, & 
‘Sacrée ; d'od s'ensuynoil gn'il n’estoit honneste, 
ny A eux de l'achepter, ny aus Portugais de Iz 
vendre. En second Ueu, d'autant gue l'on ne 
pounoit faire ceste vente aux Idolatres, sans 
qa'on fut participant da peché 
comeltroient en |'adoration de cel os infame 
Pour ces raisons & plusieurs autres, qui furent 
deduites. plus amplement, le Viceroy commanda 
qu'on Iny apportat ceste dent ; & Payant moms- 
Irée A tousiles assistans, afin qu'on recogneust 
nec la mesme qui auoit esté prise en 
Ceilan Be -qn’on ne dire par apres que 
cestait quelque autre, il ta fit premierement 
despodillier de tous ses ornemens trop riches, & 
pretieux pour yne chose si vile, A si abomi- 
nable, Car tout autour ity anoit force rubis & 
saffirs enchassez, qui n'estoient pas tontesfois 
guere gros, mais fort precieux, & de grande 
valeur. Puis fit porter vn easier anec des 
charbons ardans, & wn mortier de bronze, dans 
heqquel il la mit de =a main, & la fit. en 
presence de toute lascemblée piler & reduire 
en poudre;: finalement apres auoir esté bien 
puluerisée, Ta cag pod png Sh pee 
a in vené de tons, d’oi sortit wne fomde sj 
pasate, & desi mayuaise odenr, que tows, se 
otent le nez, ne ponnwans endurer yne 


Sead Ayres Voila comment la diuine justice 
ce meschant Roy de Infanapatan, qui 
anoit fait tuerles Martyrs de I'Isie de Manar, 


amsi qu’a este dit; Premierement en son Estat, 
le prinant de M'isle de Manar, & le rendant tri- 
butaire aux Portugais : Secondement en la prise 
de'son fils aisné ; troisiesmement an sac de {a 
principale ville de son Royaume: & finalem# 
enla perte des thresors, qu'il auoit amassé a 
tort & 4 droit, & ndméement de ceste dent du 
singe, qui estoit, selon l'estime des Gentils de 
finde, le plus grand thresor qui fut en I'Isle de 
Ceilan. Mais ta diuine vengeance ne s‘arresia 
pes Ui, commie awssi la meschunceté de ce Roy 
Q& de ses successeurs ne prinf pas fin alors, 
comme hous verrons cy apres, ayant au preala- 
ble raconté quelques choses qui arrinerent en 
ces citrefaites parmy Jes Chrestiens de fa 
Pescherie. 
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neither lawfel for them to buy it, mor for the 
Portuguese to sell it. seconelty; they’ could not 
sell ite the Idolaters without f¢ ting it: 
the sin of idolatry, which they would be guilty 
of im worshipping that vile bone. For these 
and many other reasons, Which were folly 
explained, the Viceroy had the tooth brought 
to him. and, showing if to al! those who were 
presenl, thal they migh! bear witness that it 
was the very relic taken in Ceilan, and to pre- 
vent people from saying later on that |i waa 
some Other, he first of all had the jewels, too 
moh and preciows for sach a vile and hateful 
object, taken off It was, In fact, sei oil round 
with a great many tubies and sapphires, nol 
very big. indeed, bul very precious and ul 
freat value. A brazier with hot coals was 
then brought, a5 well as a bronze mortar, The 
Viceroy with his own hands placed the tooth 
im the mortar, and had it pounded and reduced 
to powder m the presence of the whole 

. At last, the powder was thrown 
into the brazier in the view of all, The stench 
that it gave forth was so horrid that, unable 
to stand it, they all held their pose, Such 
was the chastisement, with which divine justice 
visited the wicked King of Jatanapatan, who, 
as we have related, had put fo death the 
martyrs of the isle of Manar. He was punished, 
first of all in his dominions, by the loss of 
thal isle of Manar and by becoming a tribuiury 
to the Portuguese ; eres by the capture 
of his eldest son; thirdly, by the destruction 
of the first city in bis’ Kingdon, and fasthy, 
by the loss of the treasure lawfully and wrong- 
fully amassed, in particular, by the loss of that 
monkey's tooth, which was in the estimation 
af the Pagans of India, the greatest treasure 
that existed in the island of Ceilan: Pivine 
vengeance, however, did not sfop there The 
wicked King and his successors, as we shull 
relate later on, did not desist from wrongdoing. 
But, first, we must give an account of some of 
the events that took place; meanwhile, among 


(Ta be continued.) 
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CRITICAL NOTES ON THE “EPIGRAPHIA 
ZEYLANICA.” 





By H.C. P. Bett, ccs. (Retired), and H. W. CODRINGTON, c.cs 





Foreword. 


ee-¥ HE“ pioncer editor,’ however erudite, of a specialised Periodical, such as 1s the “ Epigrophia 
Zeylanica|" who essays to open up néw ground worked by his predecessors bit in part, 
and that not quite satisfactorily, mast inevitably stumble at limes into pitfalls more or less 
embarrassing, whilst, despite exceptional difficulties, he continues with confidence to “ plongh a 
lonely" and peculiarly hard “furrow.” 

The following “Critical Notes "' (and others possibly to follow) hold in view one object 
sale and simple, namely, an attempt at constructive criticism, This, it izhoped, will be as acceptable 
alike to the learned Professor who has been editing te "Epigraphia Zeylanica” single-handed 
ior the past fourteen years or morein England, as to all these desirous of profiting try the scholarly 
lubour.that has earned for Mr. Don M, de Zilva Wickremasinghe the gratitude and respect of 
szvanis interested in" Ceylon Epigraphy.” 


1. SLAB INSCRIPTION OF MAHINDA IV (A.D, 075-801): ANURADHAFURA. 


(Epigraphia Zeylaniea, 1907, Vol. 1, Part IL, pp. 113-120.) 
Site. 

Owing to bazy recollection of the relative positions of this stone slab and of the 
Thaparama Dagabs, at Anuradhapura, Mr. Wickremasinghe has, through inadvertence, given the 
site of the former incorrectly -— 

This inscription lies near the so-called “ stone-cance,” a few yards to the east ofthe Thuparams 
Dagebe  ... .., the Dejada Maiipdve, situated to the south-eas} of the Theperams Dagabs within 
it: onter enclosere, and onty a few yards from the spot where the present inéeesption i 

In reality, the inscribed slab (which was raised, and set op, by the Archzologicsl Survey 
about 1893), and the “ sfone-canoe” nearit, are situated a quarter of a mile or more from the 

ft stands within Archeological Reservation, between one of the long granite troughs, 
known by the natives as gal-ord (" stone-canoes ") and the massive brick-built edifice, locally styled 
~ Maiigdwa," which wagexcavated in 1897 (Archl Survey, Annual Report, 1897, p. 4). Both 
ol these are to east of the road—formerly known as the “ Green Path,"—leading north from the 
~ Sacred Road" to jom the Outer Circular Koad near the Anfiam Pokana, or “ Twin Ponds,” 
about a mile northwards. 





——==— 


i) Notes | Tare by Mr, Bell; Noted 4. B.C. bp Mr. Codrineas. 
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A reference in the Inscription to the Temple of the Tooth Relic" (Da/-da-ge) induced 
Mr. Wickremasinghe “to identify the Tooth Relic House / Dhitha-dhdtu-gharan), rebuilt Dy 
Mahinda ['V in the centre of the town, with the ruined site now known as the“ Defedd Madlizdwe " 
and close to Thoparama Dagaba,” 


This view the lale Mr, ER Ayrton combated (Ceylon Asiatic Society: “ Notes and 
Queries,” 1911, pp. ab-zlvi), contending that the “Tooth Relic Temple," which stocd “int the 
middle of the City,” was actually situated within the Citadel Enclosure. and might have been the 
completely ruined stracture (once "an imposing oblong building”), laid bare by lhe Archeological 
Survey in 1897, 

Of this latter ruin;—which proved too fragmentary {o be identified with any particular 
historical structure —there survive only a jew tall pillars.and these wholly plam. in addition to 
some signs of busement-plinth found to be recessed in outline when excavated (Arch! Survey, 
Annaal Report, 1897, pp. 3,4). 


Whether. or not. the existing ruin popularly known as the " Dalada Maligawa'’ (clearly 
marked ont by the handsome pillars of its soncfum, linished by onique vojre-type cupitalsws a 
fang of very special note) is the structure whereiy (he Toolh was enshrined uninterrupledly for 
some centuries, since the time it was brought from Indiy to Anuradhapora m the reign of Kirti Sri 
Meghawarna (A.D.'304-332), it is certain thal neither is any cther rumed bnildmg hinted at by 
tradition, nor the claim of the existing edifice to be the aciual Do/edd Temple questioned by 
Buddhist monks throughout the Island at this day. 


lt would seem most probable that the present pillared rim. termed the “ Da/acio- 
Mfdligadwa,” if not the one and only shrine of the “ Tooth Relic” was in truth utilised, for 2 
longer or shorter period, 2s the repository of that palladium of Buddhism, prior to the abandon- 
ment of Anuradhapura as the Capital of Ceylon. 


2, SLAB INSCRIPTION OF QUEEN LILAVATI (A.D. 1208-1212): ANURADHAPURA 
(Zpisraphia Zeylanion, 1911, Vol, 1, Part V, pp. 176-182), 


Site. 
Mr, Wickremasinghe writes :-— 
This imecribed slab is one of a number cow lying af the premixes of the Archmological 
Commussioner’s Office al Acuradhapora, Nobody sceme to know for certain tts origrmad homme , trot as it 


ie placed (cgether with Guee from Puliyap-kojan, » sauill villege about twe amd a ball miles uorth-east of 
the present town of Anuradhapura, it also is supposed to have come from the same locality. 


The slab wat brought to the Kachcheri premises—auontil a Local Maseum was provided, 
some years later, the most suitable storage place for N.C. Province anfignities—in 1891. As 
Mr. Wickremasinghe was then Assistant to the Archeological Commissioner at Anuradhapura, 
he appears to have forgotten the tact, 


Prior to removal, it was copied by Mr. Bell where it lay at the site of a presumed © Alims- 
Hall” since excavated (Archi. Survey. Annual Report, 1906, p. 12), winch adjows the present 
Civil Hospital on the north, and lies immediately to east of the * Sacred Road" extension, the 
whilom * Green Path," since converted into a driving road, 
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3, PILLAR INSCRIPTION OF UDAYA I (A.D. 901-812): -NOCHCHI-POTANA. 
\Epigrophia Zeylanica, 1912, Val Ti, Part 1, pp. 5-6). 
Regnal Year. 

An ¢ye~<opy of this early Tenth Century inscription ota king, styied in it “ Abbe Sale- 
mevan,” and most probably identical with Udaya | (AD, 901-912), was made by the Archeological 
Commissioner during the course of a Gircuitin Tamankadowe in 1897 (Archi, Survey, Annuof 
Report, p. 11: Ceylon Anéiguary, Vol_Tl, pp. 202, 210). . 

Mr. Bell wrote in his Diary, (September 2414) \— 

The characters ure noteually clear on the whole, and there was wo diticutty | reading the faradta 
of the kingly grantor of thit avhamba sanhase aod the regnal date—Abdg Splameren, Iod peer, th day 
dark half of the mouth Navan. Sides A and Beach bear 18 lines cf writing; C only B lines, tent Lin med 
lion figures of sun and moon in low reliet | D is quite plan 

In 1903 A. P. Siriwardbana, o traincd Overseer of the Archmological Survey, took an 
independent transcript fram the pillar. 

Both these copies show that the actual regnal year’ (second!) und month ( Navan] of the 
grant were correctly recorded from the stone itself in 1897, 

Mr. Wickremasinglie edited the inscription in 1912 from) an estamipage supplied Wy the 
Archzological Survey Department. 

Relegating to a footnote the true date ‘second year. according to Mr. Bell (A. 3; C. 
Annual Report, 1897, p. 11)\" the Professor preferred to adopt am incorrect year and month— 
“na (va) vanne Vepe.” 9th year: month of Wap)—interpolating a non-existing na te [it bis 
own reading. 

The engraver’s wording of the lines (2-4) is clear enough even in the ' squeeze,” anct 
quite mmmistakable on the pillar, It is "devanne Navuve ava satawak davas," i.e, second yest, 
month of Navan, waning moon, 7th day, (See Plate | 2). 

In line 6, Mr, Wickremasinghe reads Hefpamu.”’ This (2s recorded in the Archzological 
Commissioner's Diary) isdoubiless in reality "'Gejgeme," (Sinhalese & and bem much alike) 
_ the archaic form of the modern name of Galesama, the neighbouring village_* 

{& SLAB AND PILLAR INSCRIPTIONS: PULIYAN-KULAM, BUPDHANNE-HELA, 

TIMBIRI-VEWA, ETA-VIRA-GOLLEWA AND POLONNARUWA. 


Parts 1. pp. 914; DL 1914, pp. 44-57), 
Tundi. 
Aword. variously read by Mr. Wickremasinghe (See Plate . 1, 3,5) a8 Tulsa)y¢ | Puliyan- 
kulam, 26, 27), fuditse Buddhanne-bela C. 18 *). Poindi (Timbiri-vewa, B. 22}. and fandi(s) Etavira- 


gollewa.C. 23; Polonnaruwa, 8. 24), im the texts of the above inscriptions, published’ in the 


“ Epigraphia Zeylanica.” is there leit untranslated, 25 among terms which the Professor dich not 
: 








3. There are olher namevocearring tn thie Insertption, wa printed in the fpagrepte fepemict, which arm epen be modifdedor. 
i. ‘The wont wae Moorreetiy peed) co tenfew to E21 i Arcdd, Bereey, Serres Peers Rowe. py) and t0 treceletion wee 
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Immediately following this word occurs, in most cases. under slightly difiering forms, 
the kindred word Sofi (correctly Séft); and it is this’ close connection which affords (he ready 
explanation af the combined terms. 

The fuller expansion in the Puliyankulam slab (lites 26, 27) is specially éniightening ; 
Vhough, oddly enough, Mr. Wickrenusinghe bas here gone most astray in his rendering of the 
prmcipal words. 

Mr. Wickremasinghe reads ;—Tufsajyy Sofiyy bola? rehen no-pasanu isd: which he 
translates, “The Guardians at Tusaya and Soliya shall not throw or scl ropes wilh noses ts 
catch cattle’ . 

With the sole amendment of Tusa)}yy into Tundiye—the correct spelling—the tne 
meaning of the sentence becomes al once patent, |} ia this —° Topdiyans (Pallavas) and Chdliyans 
shall nol set (or cast) nooses (i-«., within the lands appertaining to this Buddhist temple}, 


Tondai nodo, or Tondai mandalan (in its Sanskritised form Tundira-mandala), was 
the ancient Tamil name of the Palinva country, with Kafichipurem as its Capital; just as Chola 
mandaiam was the country of the Cholas. In some Southern Indian Inscriptions [he pames 
Tundird, Chofa and Pagdiya appear together, and in that order“ 

The Ceylon inscriptions specified above, and others, are very explicit in their persistent 
prohitition aysinst these foreigners of alien race and religion—the likely. forerunners of ‘the 
Present day “ Pooikkans*—entering on Boddhist Temple property, in pursnvit of their pro- 
fession as catchers of elephants, ic. 

_ For there is definite prool in the fitfera scripfa of Ulhic Temple-srants issued by 
Swmihalese rulers that these foreigners hankered after more profitable game than mere cattle. 

Thus, in 4 pillar stil! extant at Anuradhapurs. and alse elséwhere, il is dearly Laid 

‘down :—sfnn aan no-bandna isd. thal is “and (they, Le. noosers) shall aot {be permitted to) tic 
| The instances where the words Tupi Sofi occur in the “ Epigraphia Zeylaniea * (A) are 
tabulated below, with proposed corrections in the parallel column to right (B). ' 


Puliyan-Kulama (lines. 26. 27). 
Transoript. 
A. | B. 
Tuscye Sofivye balat reien mo-gasanu isd Tunuliye Solve balat rehen no-gasamn isd. 
Translation. 


* The Guardians at Tusaya and Soliya shall vand Topdi and Choja guards shall not noose 
aot throw or set ropes with nooses to catch (elephants, Spc, within the Buddhist temple 


cattle“ land)." 
Buddhanne-hela (Side C, lines 18-20). 
Transeripi. 
fudise no-vadnd kof ivé | Tundi Soift) no-wadna kot iad 





b O2 the Alempinds Petz, wterem the Viimqmmager King Virmpikihiwidiine tw habe compuured iby Kesey of Tundme 
Chate Pool) ya nod ke Hin ta lew. CA pA Hille, TED, 2m sera) 





26. 


Vol. TV, Part T: 





PULIVYAN-RULAM (1j 


TIMBIRLVEWA (3) 


NOCHCHI-POTANA (2), 
MEDIKI-GIRIYA | (4), 


POLONNARUWA ([5,) 


Plate ! 
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Tranalation. 


Deli tcc Se | “and Tondiyans und Chéfiyans shall aot (be 
allowed to) enter (the Buddhist temple land), 


Timbiri-vewa (Side B. lines 22-24), 
Transcript. 


(Soli Pani) -- -mbor noko .. .. fal Soli Tondi ber mo-kolsyann fet 
a 


‘Translation. 
“Soli Pagdi ...,. shallaot ...,- ‘and Chéliyans (and) Tondiyans shal] not! (be 
| permitted to) have tomt-toms beaten (within 
ke, &e) 
Eta-vira-gollewa (Side C, listes 23-25). 
fundé (ag) .. .. .  [rto) vadna tad, | Tundi Sofiye gasan no-wadnd isc. 
Tranaiation. 
“tundise . . . shall not enter ‘and Tondi and Chéla noosers shall not (be 
allowed to) enter (&e., &c.)’ 
Polonnaruwa (" Rijn Afdligdwa. Side B, lines 24-26), 
Transcript. 
ta(indisa rahasin no)}-watind (kof) dec. | Tundi Soff gusan aewadna kot jae. 
Translation, 
” tundise shall not secretly enter.” “and Tondi and Chéja noosers shall not (he 


allowed to) enter (&c.. &c.)" 
To the probibitory references touching these dreaded Pallavas and Choliyans from the- 
Indian Continent, quoted Jroai the " Epipraphia Zeylonica,’ may be added the following. winch 
occur in similar Ceylon inscriptions still unpublished — 

Tundlye Sojtyg nu-ga6ann. (su (Brahmanaya-gama) ; Tundi Soft no girarrits ise (Sangili 
Kanadarawa) ; - Soli Tundiye (bo) lof rehen no-vadnd iad, "and Choliyan and Togdryan (throw: 
ers of) nooses ahall not (be allowed lo) enter (the temple lands)" (Galnewa): rie bimAf bala’ rehen 
no-gasonn kof isd. “and within this area (alien) guards shall wot (be allowed to) moose (elephants 
Se.) (Alut-vewa: Kele Divul-vewa) ; Tuadi Soff ber no-kofarr isd. © and Toudiyans and Choji- 
yarns shall mot (be permitted to) beat tom-tems: (within the temple precincts)’ (Gallewa) ; Tard 
Solé hindva no-kot jad, “and Tondiyans and Choliyans shall not (be permitted to) dwell (within 
temple land)" (Itewa) ; Solfyy no-vadna isa: (Anuradhapura : Nuawure-rywe, 


All these reiterated buns show how sirmgent were the regulatons cal fe ‘dor, doubtless 


with good reasan, agains! the objectionable presence of these truculent within the 
dedicated lands, and peaceful environa, of Sinhalese Beddhist Vihdros, 
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5. PILLAR INSCRIPTION OF SENA Il (A.D. 866-901): MEDIRI-GIRIYA. 
(£pigrophia Zeylanica; 1912, Vol. 01, Part I, pp, 25-33), 
Madhura-dunu. 
iu his Introduction to this Inscription Mr. Wickremasinghe says -— 


The contents tel) oe that Wing sbhy Salemeven way o som of Mayuradeau Siri Seng-boy, by the 
(wice-scinted quest 


Accordingly, bis Text and Translation (lines 1-14) run thas — 


Cbewaatn bet (ptyord) arr Lek-<dival taid-tHksi airtehor wirigid Anne gesen Demdi-div-tala #k- 
deti 4a Mayoredune Siri Semg-boy muaho-rad-Auw de-disevin dd Abhe Salemevay mi-ponrreiuds pervert 
line} 77 owe na i a [ara ) vieeniyy 

“On the Hith dey of the waning moon [of the month of ., -- - ]im fhe third year [of the 
reigu} of His Majesty Abba Sslamevan who i lite onto a tifadn mark (oladarmmeni)ic the .. me 
prooperoue Island of Lanka sn embodiment of pood fortune cna majesty, a descenitant of {he Okkaks 
dynasty, and who wee born of the twice-ancinted Queen unto (ie arest King Maynraduuw Siri Senp-bdy, 
Winitiatiog the whole of Dambadiya with bis glory. 


To the Translation this footnote is appended :— 


Moyerd-demm , “ born.ol the Mayura ipes-hen),” Uhave-nol come across: this epithet elsewhere. 
Could it he dn apy wey conmected wih the poprlar legend given io the Aajeurainahuraya, which traces 
the ancestry of a Siuhalese dynasty fo a Princess Mayuréyatl, born of a pea-ben. and mmrried to ane af 
the Princes who escorted (he branch of the Sacred Bodhi-tree to Ceyton in the reign of Devinampiya 
Tises (247-207 1B, (1 > 

Dectpit frons prima muitos, The rock on which Mr, Wickremasinghe has split is the 
somewhat close resemblance between the medieval forms of Sinhalese © (ya) and the-aspirated or 

mahd-prana 2 (dha). (See Plate 1, 4), 


Otherwise, with the Mahdwansa (LI. 22-47) before him, the Professor could hardly have 
failed to connect the epithe!—ihe pride of al leas! three Chéla rulers of the Tenth and Eleventh 
Centuries, who adopted the same fille in its Tamil and Sanskrit dress, after similar conquest— 
with the capture of Madhura, the Pagdiyan Capital, by the Siphalese expedition despatched in. 
the Sth regnal year of Sena [] (A.D. 8ii-901) or ' Siri Sang Bo Abaya *’ ashe js styled in this 
and other Ceylon inscriptions. 


The episode is dwelt on with special pride and emphasis in the old Chronicle -— 


And when be fad put his mien i order, 44 ibat they looked tke the bose of the gods, this famone 
Eine (Sena If) gave the command of is army bo his Chief Captain, and charged Mim that he éheuld take 
the Prinde of Pande with him te (he commry of the Pandiyons, and put the King thereol to death sud 
recover oll the treasure aad other things that hal bea perried away fromthe fuland ; and, having set the 
yoong Prince spam the throme, return itither in all lwate. And the Cliiel Cuptein promised to do all that 
had been commanded Lite, and taking lerve of the king Haivhiway entered into a ahip with bis-men 


auid when be had tanded op the other side witli his sey amd all kis stalcrial of war, be nid 
wunte the cen aut gucoreeedl the City of Madhur, And wher be Wad laid siege to the City, he caused 
the gates fhereol to be shui. no that there waa oo ‘wm tinction whetewer etther irom within ct without. 
Acd thes he ett fire to its baticments, towers and hore Hines 


And while the arory al the Sishalete was heawgmg mis City and laying waste the conniry round 
about, und destroying hie hosts, King Pandn beard therecd, aml srarhy haste thither-wrth jus aemy and gave 
they batfle, Bet the nomberof his men sufficed hin not. And belng Littsel wounded with an arrow, be 
leit the City to its lute enuf Hed from the field of battle on the back of an elephant. and gave up bis life in 
‘The wrong place And bis Queen alep died with him af ihe same time, 
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And atier that thearmy of the Sighales¢, fearivg aothing, cutered the Cty, and spoiled it of all 

that was therein, like unto the gods who spoiled ihe cily of the Avore And the Chief of the Army ceacked 
the Kimg's Palace and found thereis the treasures that bot been carried away from the Iiand, and many 
other things abo of great value. And be took possession of all tics things, and also of allthe mebes found 
inthe City and im the country. 
And he kept the supreme power i bi own hands, and placing the young Prince nmter his control, 
Ke made him Bing over the country with all the cerumuules that were due, and gave the conutry into bis. 
keeping. And be lock omoy men and horses aod clephauts weit plessed hum, and, tearing mo danger From 
any quarter whatever, halted his army wherever he close, and reached tie sea-board ; and pesied there 
according to tile good pleaware | and irom thense Hic <kilivl Captain entered inte a slip, as Ht be were bonwd 
vna voyage of pleasure, and reached Mahatittha, 


Having caluted the Lord of the Land, and related the story of bie enterprise, he elbowed forth all 
be treasures tbat he had brought with tum. And lhe Ring sid, “It i well” ond bestowed great honours 
on bin, 

Ani having accompanied the rejoicing army to his own City, the King held u feast of triumph and 
drank wine m honor of this victory. 

Little wonder that, in days when bombast in high places knew few bounds, King Sema Il 
shonld have assumed the fairly won appellation of “Madhurd-duna,'' or “Conqueror of 
Madhura, “ * just as some fifty years subsequently the Choja King Parintake 1, after overrunning 
the Pandiyan country, styled himself in his Tannl. lithic records, © Madirat-konda ; "whilst his 
grandson, Uttams Chéja was known as " Madhurdniaka,' the Sanskrit equivalent—a title which 
was also adopted a century or so later by Kulottunga Chala Il. 

6 CAVE INSCRIPTION OF JAYA BAHU I (A.D. 1120—11S8): DIMBULA-GALA. 
{Epigruphia Zeylanica, 1917, Vol, 1, Part fV, pp. 184-189). 

[See The Ceylon Antiquery, 1917, Vol. Hl, Part L pp. 1-22.) 

7, ROCK INSCRIPTION OF QUEEN KALYANAVATL (A.D. 1202-1208): BO-PITIYA. 
(Epigraphio Zeylanica, Vol. Ti, 1917, Part TV, pp. 190-192). 
tn the last issued instalment of the * Epigraphia Zeylanica,” Professor Wickremasinghe 


has published gome half a dozen lines from an inscription of Queen Kalyanavati (A.D. 1202-1208), 
of which the rest has suffered destruction. 


Mr. Wickremasinghe says in his Introdoction :-— 


This stone was discovered. between the yours 1906 and 1912, at Bo-pitipain the Hewavisss Kibralé. 
Central Province of Ceylox. The iret piece ds ibe top portien bf a slab shout 2) it: wide. UW comtuine the 
firs! iv lines od the inscription. The second piece evidently belongs to the lower end, a= we #2 Of it 
the worde ira annie. "sun apd moon,” which usually occur .al the end of = grant 


OF the inscriptions of Negagka-Alaila's Queen, Kalyanavati, who, like Lliwait, bore the title 4Ahe 
Salamevan; only two arc’ #0 far known, The first, athe ove on ihe pavement of Riwaivell Doyebe at 
Annradhapurs, daied i her secoud regual year, and the second ls the present record. Though we beve 
here only « fragment of the latter, Yel what little information ite contenih give throws some figh! on te 
final events of her reign 


& Be sdyled too in a pila toacription lenpubliebed) al Podobbntame, X. 0 Provence Theanme echeyemenr ales femora 
onthe Eongollvers pillar (mow inthe Cotorbe Mideten:, ut ie dierest! & expres, bee —- Medhere = pelinte pe kee Dep Millinr 
(Caglon Faecriptioms, 122 -p. TA) renile madtule pubasto Kivi Gany bow vou, acd] trunalates “the King SiriSeng boy sus plese? 
i wt coder = make trea” (ee) 

0, Apferephie firkita VIL Apoemilia, Tuetripioge of So0lbere Tolle. 
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The Bé-pitiya Inscription was not engraved on aslabyas Mr. Wickremasinghe—not 
onmaturally, perhaps—supposes, but cul into a rock. It was copied, and anestampage taken, by 
A. P, Siriwardhana of the Archzological Survey, in 1907 — 

He notes (Diary, September 26th, {907), 

Went from Pasguns to Hapuliyedda, to copy and “squeeze” a-rock inscription which we found on 
the dam of a paddy-tield blasted and destroyed jeaviny only the beginning There were several samall 
fragments thrown bere ond there, with parts of words and letters. Two of thes pieces were copied. 

In asserting thal the inscription at Bo-pitiya fe “the second" inscription of Queen 
Kalyinavali discovered, and that ‘only two are se far known.’ Mr, Wickremasinghe is aiso 

In point of fact, itis the fifth epigraph (No. 5) of that Queen's reign brought to light 

The Inscription itself, or rather what is left in the first five lines of it, reads — 


Transeripf, 
{. Sri Abha Salameva 3. nvahanse Demala vi 
2. a» Kalyanavati svami 4. yavulin kandavura bindi 
| | 4 : ., i kara 


This Mr. Wickremasinghe renders -— 
Translation: 
Her Majesty Sri Abba Saismevan Kalyenavati—her stronghold having been brokemup through 
lhe Tamil insurrection—-was carried away oii the shoulder. 

Is it nnreasonghle to assume, with some confidence, that “the divinity” which “doth 
hedge a King " would have spared Queen Kalyanavati this needless. and somewhat gross. affront 
—an indignity tantamount to sacrilege in the case ci an Oriental sovereign, whe bore the semi- 
divine title of Dewi? A litter.or other mode of conveyance, however crode, would doubtless 
have been provided even in such an emergency. 

Any alternative translation oi a passage (necessarily specniative im its bareness) which 
will save the position for Royaliy. withers! Joss of respect, seems called for 

Xora (if taken to mean made") may possibly relate to the constriction of same. hm 
provised makeshift, in which the Queen was cartied away from the captured fortress. 

In this view, it would seem justifiable to venture to translate the cryptic passage thus :— 

When her tortress (ur fortified cinp} was stormed (lit, breached) lu the Tani) ireuption (iit dim 
\urbence), Her Majesty Sci Abhe Salamevan Kalyanaveli (tad a . . . | fashioned. und, having been 
Ploced (therein), was borne off (to = place of safety) 


OTHER INSCRIPTIONS OF QUEEN KALYANAVATI. 
[may be of interest to students of Epigraphy, and of service lor collation, to put together 
some notice of the other four inscriptions, so far discovered, which belong to the refgn of this 
pious Queen, who, says the Great Chronicle feelingly, ‘was moved with a great zeal for the religion 
of the Teacher,” 
These records. m the order of their appearance in print, are -— 
No. 1: Anuradhapara. 
This, the earliest published inscription of Queen Kalyanavali (dated in her second regnal 
year), was discovered many years ago on the solapataia mofwwa, or inner paved platform, in 
front of the South Chapel of Ruwanveli Digaba at Anuridhspura. 
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Photographed (No. 104, Pavement Siab) by Capt. Hogg. R. E., forthe Ceylon Government 
in the Seventies, it was edited (but without « Plate) not long afterwards in the Journal of the 
Ceylon Asiatic Soctely (Vol. Ill, No, 25, 1882, pp. 181-5), by the late Bartholomew Gunasékara, 
Mudaliyar, Chief Sinhalese Translator to the Government. 

The record consists in all of twenty-two long lines, cat on a hnge flat slab measuring 
14 ft. by 8 ft. 7 in, 

The first eight fines (reproduced oa Plate fll t)., are reprinted below with their 
translation ;— 

Transcript. 

1. Abhaya Salamewan Kalyanavati Suwamin-wahansets dewanu Esala pura ekoloswak 
lada Visa nakatin Siri Sanga Bo Purakkrama Bahu 

2, Chakkrawarti suwamin-winse etujuwi rajadaruwange bhagdéra paripdlanaya-kola 
nitnatrayehi adhikapprasada ¢ti sardha Buddiu gune 

3. nsamavwit rajappresida ism wirdja-manawi Bhanddra-poly Pirtwatu-bim Viyoye- 
nawan hi mekuge amadu Sume 

4. dhd Devin ha mekunge ben Lanka Adhikdra Kotadanawt Déwal-ndvean ha en 
dena-lads agamadhara noek 

5. panditawarayangen Ruwornmeli suwamints Dualugemunu rajjurowan adiwi noek 

6 rajadaruwan visin karana-lada poja visésha asd prasdda parawasawy anun ha 

7. ja-vistshayak kala-menaweyi nand-widhawd aisdas atasiya asiwak pamana 
wastrayen vise 

$, shawé kanchokayuk baha chudimasi chaitya pratibimbiyak se visésha-kot¢ saraha 
pas-yalake 

Transiatron. 

On the 11th dy of the bright half of [tbe month) Fsaja under the asterim Viea iu the second, 
jregnal) your of Her Majediy Abbe Salamevan Kalyanavati, SAunfira-poty Pirrwate-bist _Vijeye-neteam 
who carefully ganrdail the treasures of the limperia) Lord Siri Seng Bo Parekeoma Sebo end other 
Princes—who releiced exceedingly im ihe three geme—endowed with Iaith and » clear intellect, and 
nmined with the rays of royal isvour—tthis persenage), together wilh bie mother Somddho Dee and 
his nephew (or smu-in-law) who performed the duiies ¢f AdiAdra of Lankd aud Principal of the Xofadanow 
Devileya, boving learoed from many Pandits, who were conversa! with Buddhist literature and offices, 
what kind of cHeriigs had been made lo the venerable Rewaniiel/ (Seyo) by Dutegemman and many other 
Princes, were transported with joy, aad, haviag resolved to make 4 grand offering superior to the cfferings 
of others, encased (ibe Dagaba) beratitelly with atent $880 clotie of variowy sorts, and highly adorned 
it so 2s to resemble the reflected inmge of a crowen-jewe! monument ; and from five yijas . . 

No. 2: Teliyawa. 

The second inscription of the series (fourth regnal year) occurs on a rongh pillar-siab 
found at Teliyawa in the Kalagam Koralé of the N.C Province. 11 was copied and photographed 
by the Archzological Commissioner in 1594. 

The Annual! Reports of the Archoologiea! Survey have reached Mr. Wickrema- 
singhe in dog course; and he has quoted from them freely on occasions, The following paragraph 
(Archl. Survey, Annual Report, 1894, p. 6) regarding the Teltyawa slab most, thereiore, have 
escaped his notice }— 
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Av (wacriberd pritler-siah, dated the fourth peor of" Ah Solameven Kelvdpeveri ——onty the second 
record of this queen xo tar discovered. The other de on the pavement at the South “ chapel” of Ruwanveli 


Dagabx. 
Owing to the writing haying been committed to an undressed slab (Sides A. B., 10 lines, 
gach: Side’C.. Dlines, cut verbeally : Side D,, bere} which has. weathered considerably, all faces 
except (he first have become virtually illegible: only 2 lew letlers cam be made out on them here 
and there. The deciphering of Side A even is open to doubt in part, thanks to the rugged con- 
dition of the stone, and to the marked illiterate orthography of the stone-masen who inscribed the 
record.’ 

A tentative reading, and translation, of the front face (Side A) is given, coupled with 
photograph (Plate 11, 1,2) of that side of the slab jtsell and of a ‘squeeze " taken from if and 
from Side C. 

In addition te the designation and biriwda of the Queen, with the year of her reign and the 
month, the first port of the Inscription seemingly contxine merely names of Ministers, or Chiefs, 
concerned m the issme of the grant, 


Transcript. 
i. Aba Salemeva_ 6. ywecha Madateny 
2. no Kyalyanavati su 7) Kaso:Aretiha echa 
3. waminwanseta & Kahobu Dévdli Ba 
4. sataravant Esa 9, opatmlfea Kala (s- ++} 
5. ja masa Vasefnajta | 10, Watakermi (Sanga) 
Tranafation. 


Lip te fourth wear (of the reign) of Her Majesty Abbe Salamevan Kalyamevati, (we) Vaca (ica) tye 
_ and Modulers Kase (? ag sd Artitha and Bemmniirs Kalo (| , jot Kahambu Divalé (and) Wata- 


* teem [Sangal = = 
No. 3: Sigiriya. 

The third record discovered (also fourth regnal year) bul two months earlier was 
Sees 1896 fram the “kedepel pavura," or “ mirror-like wall"—s9 called, from 1s extreme 
, by more than one visitor of medieval centuries who has scratched his name thereon— 
in the ancient! Gallery al Sigini-gala. | 

Tie first four lines were quoted in the Annual! Report, Archt, Survey, 1905, p_6: They 
are here reprinted — 

Transcript. 
1, Anurddhapuraye Bodhigana 3 Kalyanawatinta sataravany 
2.. ye Sobhita pevidde Maha 4. Wesege bala gryemi.. 
Translatioe. 


is (the meow) Vesab of the fourth (year ol ihe reign) od (Her Majesty) Kalyanawatli the Great, 1 
p (Boddhist monk), revidiviy af Bodhipens /Vikhare) in Anurdidhupara, inapectedt (Mi? departed after 
rete {tits Gallery). 





7 Bete the etrati epuihey of em enerect formees Kater) ) emcee dened; read (for seed | dee, Ae 
6. Wate) Cl. Vesagiriya Necripiion/ Eigrapele Zeplosten bop Ai) 
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No, 4: Batala-goda. 

‘The fourth, and latest noted, inscription of Queen Kalyanavati was found in 1890 (but not 
brought to public notice until the publication of his " Ancient Ceylon" in 1909) by Mr. H. Parker, 
Irrigation Engineer, when the large abandoned tank, known at this dey as Batala-goda-vewa, in (he 
N. W, Province, was being freed of jungle, prior to the carrying out of the ‘' Batala-goda Irrigation 
Scheme." now in working order.’ 


Mr, Parker’s brief references to the Slab Inscription (which he had Iuilt mito the 
masonry wall of the Head Sluice at the tank) serve preally to tantalise » and it is: the more dis- 
appointing to miss from the numerous Inscriptions printed in his valuable book a copy of this 
promising record of a reign of which we know So little. 


The information Mr. Parker affords '" is as follows -— 


The last reference to the place (“ Parens Nowara," so ciled), je coutarmed in am imecription whirk 
was lefi om a large stab ow the embankment of the reservoir, by Qveen Kalyarewati (1202-1206 AD), the 
widow of King Nigsonks-Malia, in the third pear of ber reign, that j2 1204 of 1205, Inv she recorded her 
teeioration of fie tank af“ Badalegeda af Mahalo-pora,” ibe old town, and her |re-) comstrnction of 
‘Wibara—oow termed) Kota-weripe, from is short" dagubs. the Kola Wachaera—at an adjumning vllags 
Paouala, aa related ini the Mahdvarse (li, p 768) . 


There is @ worn: inscription in characters af the tenth centery om a@ pillar st tbe eobarkment,, 


which indicates that ji-was then reslored, or was in working order ; and longer one om & large slab bell 
there by Queen Kalyapavat (1202-1204 AD), and cui m the third year of ber reign, m. which she relame 
that ehe bod examined the sites of “the koewn sinices,” enal had rebsill ome of (hemi, besides Geming fierce 
breaches to be Aled op . 4 


A tradition, to which the imecription of Kalyupavats sppeurs fo conta a reference, wtatee thet the 
reservoir once poascused seven shices | ii seems lo here been without any lonnilaticn |p fact. 1) is wutibely 
that there were more than two, ome of them being near the southern end 


[Not ontil after the above had gone to press was the writer able to secure an estampage 
of the mscribed siab at Batala-goda-vewa. This has been photographed, and appears im. Plate [1 2, ) 


Surface measurements show the slab to cover 4ft.6in-by 3, The full record comprised 
17 lines of writing: neatly engraved between 2 in; rulmg. A not inconsiderable part of the Inscrip- 
ion is, considering its age, well preserved, and presents little difficulty in decipherment even from 
the estampage. 

Fram this ink impression—pending opportunity of collating if with the slab itecli— 
@ tentative transcrip! (omitting words re-incised into the mew darker-shade cement-focing, 
added here and there in the Nimeties) is offered, with a» provisional translation which js neces- 
sarily broken and imperfect. 


Mr. Parker is wrong in allotting the record to * the third year” of the Queen's reign: It 
belongs to Kier fifth year. 
The main interest of the Inscription centres in its allusions to historical personages of the 
period. 
s wee: Fidbend Sockad Md obibigads bhiwem 1ST) (harveye), and. fe leet (Cometroettam, 
10 Andient Caplin, pp. a Hae 
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Specially does it -particnlariae "(Lolupeld)-kulaku Vijaya Abo Singu Senevi-ndvan,’' 


{hat pre-eminent Prime Minister, styled in the Ma/iwansa  Ayasmanta, Chief of the Army, born. 
ofthe Khandivara family.-who had contro! of the affairs of the whole kingdom of Lanka," and 


who is alluded to in other records.) 

This masterfnl Chieftain deposed King Sabasa Malla, and set om the throne Queen 
Kalyanavati, the widow of the latter's elder brother. Nigsanka Malia. 

Among other acts related of him, was. the construction and endowment, in the Queen's 
fame, and his ewn, of two important temples—aone at Pannala,. the other at Devondara (Dondra) ; 
the separation of “ the four castes which bad hitherto been mingled together"; and having the 
Dhammadhikaranga (a treatise on “ Rules of Practice") omposed® 

‘Another almost equally distinguished Minister—-if, tmdeed, he be noi one and the same 


‘Chief—is called in this record "“Afenyavare Lak Vijaya. Yan Singu Senevi-navan,” a Teme, 


which, under slightly different forms, figures prominently in the numerous Inscriptions of King 
Nigsagka Malla at Polannarawa.! : 

There are references to other Chiefs, notably to an '' Adigar" of the city ~ Mahala-pora 
known as (Badala-goda) “—aquite possibly the present day Batala- goda—who may well be ' Kotfa- 


danava Mand-(or Develo” the nephew, or son-in-law, of the Lord High Treasurer 


~ Bandara-pote Pirivatubim Vijaya-nivan,"’ the great Ayasmanta Chanupatl.. 
A provisional version of the text, as transcribed from the: “squeeze” (ignoring the 


modern ' restoration '’ of the writing, right or wrong'*), follows :— « 


Transcript, 
mat. 4.0 ve tt) Siphajayehi ek sel raja siri pe{mind .. - . Aba Sa) 
2 (iamevaja Kalyanaveti paswangehi'* raja sismna .,,, . gasamaya( ) 
3. (Lolapelo)knloku Vijaya Ab6 Singu Senevi-navan wetdtit .... Maya (rapya). . 
4. (., »,)Madhya desa(.. .. ..) nis’ (Badala-goda) ngmati Mahala-pores!* va 
(re: Lagkt Ajdhikari Man(da-ndvan) 
5. chidaj.. ... ..krame) me(,. ..) '* veva tun kadekin kadé gele soro! * sun— 


‘{bum) ve nopavat - --. 

| 6 ty.) Kaliighnbe(,. -.) Aliso(rofijvd Vijambe pereae deveni (sorowak) ng 
tiheyin . 
fi. 7, ‘taho ket (. -. «.) pavat Seda AKesbo Badim |(soro bijm bala sudusa bimi 
matiak ¢ {ta) 








t i. This wecdoot Chioftem af ibe pened, the” \Zyaradate (hyrenah ‘Ohnrepatt™ ef the Nolte (LEX te. Sh). ie 
eericd (nthe Polomarces Blal Inweripticn of Sahess Mutla “Lonteditidr’ Lolepaloiude Betited £benuvie” Son the Buwerreti 
Digaba pavement et Acnrivitaprra “ fundora-pom (rtette-bei Piaps. wire) apd im iho Peslige itdiiowed ty the Moje 
metiipii. “4 inl ab) Seectret” flies lientitr with Lat hijegn tinge Seed (Pdr pees” of Kieanhe Mille's reign hea Le 
te ertatilehed. The Sahnee Mall) record differestiotes teo Chiefs torh oped + Leitipectule"—one ~ Lanteahdbirs Dares 
thé eimen” the other" Lgebddhdtery Built canon,” ‘hoe dereet friend (eae gure) matin wall 
kt Madeteeem. TTI, 

1. Ges the Folamnarews Imerrptions printest ie arch deerewy, immu Mepet, W719 pp, 101 (OL, WH, mined direst certo 
| Pe. iS, Ha. To. 
5 ME, Mr. Parker bat codes ltedly foog aaa cere cna! oppertanity foreieely egearieteg the Baletegoda |oeeripiiim-and hie 
wasra thapparently emboldened kim, of eomoone cise. fo “feetore” iredng portions on {ha sew cetent sarface, wher the slab ecm 

hove wenthieed ewey, Tbe herd yp erseaery co recerd thet such expermesiel “renewal” dere UE be mite ateewsefa)) cen 
Meer be teailedé podreeert id in here hes bot fended (0, emiertaa of telspetient stadt. The enn rolling of tie Natemal 
Hiallerg atthorities li that“ mp atten) should ever he ainde tarepiare mieing partione of noaieet paratings, aathe tounth will be 
te hewen tha valuy of whet presi=<" The canopy sgullee arth ein forpe tu ameienl Peemipetiqoa 

7 Parker har “sikttd eae fherkes | one the ere es ere ta tbe Bi ipear 9 quite elerifp, 

bi. Parker translifes * Radalu-gode at Mehile-pore” Fie identities (ho preset (unglecoverdd wite kpown as" Povann. 
Fees with “ Matals pera,” 

Hh Bafo" great” bee been imerted co ibe cement betore erre” tank.” 

ft Parker eatracte byown ehrere” from the stone, 
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6. nhi taman namin Aj. .. jrase Vey Yan sorovak (Locha-<theti-miyarin kondvid 
ewe So owil ’ 

9. (..) neti (vehasa) vadand (leo)te me Afenyavare!* Lak Vijaya Yan Singu Senevi- 
navan kala (Se) | 

10. -nevirat Pirivena sej..na) Viharaya jromavé an vedeve tobuva dekeve 
vimasa / Ya ) s 
I}. taluva Degaba Kadu Dega(ba) kote bandava (meli)me jirgua pusphirdmaya de 
atpase. | : 

12. pen pel -sahita kote. (karajvai Maha Sanghaya vede hindave chatorbbbidha- 
pratyayen (dasa)*® 

13. sthina keremin mese (lojsagun veda karannihe tamay vevata gal du (...} 


atiga( yin) 
14. (.. ..jkakarane kemet ve tafman) namin Leva-soterma-mijni kano mul ndora ( .. ) 
5. (..  .) vale ‘aata(.. -.. <A Ari ) *9 Vitdrsyata kusalin karand kemeti 
(ve pelre kusaldn gasta/ra *" . , ) | 
16. {-...... me ) kusaldnata basaranayak kala ckek ctnam kevudu belu bat 
keyek bale { . .) 
| wu. se) » Sfealhs *! narakeyedi duk pesunoya meapa kala kusala matuvanna- 
von taman kaja sé(veyi)** 


Tranalatian, 
in the fifth (year of the reign) of (Her Majesty Abha Salemewns) Kalyanaveii,. who enjoys royal 
prosperity as enpreme (lit. cor-canopy) ruler of Tri-Siphals, (Pibitl, Maya, Rahime) 
{Upon the order of the Genera! Lofypyta|talak= Vijaye Abe Singn-Senevi miven (who prometed 


the interests of) Church ond State, _ - (Lonkd) Adiiira Mon (do-ndven) lord of the city 
of Mahuta-pura called {Badulu.goga) tn the Miadic Country (belonging toy ry Kingdom . «(5 

becouse fh -woe-reported that the alnioes of this | jtank wert ruined and impermanent, owiaig t 
wathawasys althree breeches |. - aud because the former second sluice no longer existed 


and many fields did (nol) survive; Sedu Kaede (Kasyaps} Budim, having examined the sluice sites and 
selected ‘a (mew) woitable nite, (had conatracted) there a slitice Lacho-dhefimiyaera-hardive}, in bis own. 
noms fio will A ft, j ras Vija For __ . .- 

(Further!, having obierved that the Vihire L ..) at Senevtral Pirtvena jestabinbed by the 
General) Moryporre Lak Vijaya For Scns: Saevelnceua wis Giepidated, after enquiry he empicyed 
omtwide tabour end had the (Yajtalawa Dagaba aod the Kaito Dagabs tuill | Grproved ihe domaged 
fower-gerden bere; gave. servitory (Ni hewd-end-iool service); had enter-places ane bute oop: 
structed ; and put Monks of the Great Community (| Moha Songha) into residence, besiowing on them the 
four priestly requisites (clothing, food, bedding, medicines}—(in al!) preparing ten sacred wiles 4° (tor them), 

He who (ihus) benciite the Siete and Religion, desiring greatly io Garry out @ hin own mame, 


Lert witemiemija)) op) os ~~ Whith hte own tanh bel weceived ...., -..- hiewing bed 
the groomd cleared (Iii. bad rootw remidved) |... atid being desiroun of Bees charitable 
Oho . -- « : {to lbe Vihara) ~ - (the former) charitable gift 


a Shonlt any one came harmio this beoefaction, he will beeoune (bile dog 28 crow; and) Hie 
ene whe eats the rice (belt for) dog and cows, andl will wiffer woe in the Eight Great Hella 

May the overit of thie action which webave pericriced accrue to others in the future aa though 
some by. then eee oe eee 

D. Witipaeare : nal impe obolly=NMesernra, daces ieindacre Ol thn Chit she beonght over from Tptis tha aboot on the 
Jones Malia Uddbbehakeneer, co Sacto td Tree, ar the pean Pevaamryuys Thame. 

a -PopeHhiy acest hunni, ~mibadiery. sucend alte ” 

MH Tie reading gomewiligumikes “thee whe peep pas ~ hee leer eaegeeted. 

Th. Sinkeles words, eecing” tour aroneem ef peddy sowing ¢1tent” have beeg fetrodoecd apparooiiy bere, 

o The mlveing worde preeeiig *sarcbep” ane gine an ties cemeee ae" Ai eke’; byt eee Pepiliyime 
Inaetigticn Jeeta oa UV pe tin poe heed i ini) tomer etune Seaiten Apiesstrndees 
ste —hemenitayy |, , 

2. Cum pare « Pevili vain Fasreilat— Me krrana punye krivave tama tamed tlre ctin Eke ie ee A pi ode. 
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&. CHRONOLOGY. 

Mr. Wickremasinghe's views on the Chronology of the Kings of Ceylon usually assigned 
to the Tenth snd early Eleventh Centuries are embodied in his Prefaces to the Tablets of Mahinda 
TV at Mihintalé, and to the Kiribal Vehera Pillar Inscription at Anuradhapura, in " Eptgraphia 
Zeyltanica, Vol, 1, Nos. 7 and 11, pp, 79-80; 155-157, | 


The following, 1 think, represents correctly his arguments, to each stage of which (AF) 
my Notes ‘are appended, 
A. 
‘The Tanjore inscription of the sixth year of the Chola king Réjéndra Chéja Déva I (AD. 


1018) eakes cibteccs to his " invasion of Ceylon and to his capture of the Pandyan crown, which 
had been left in the charge of the king of Ceylon.” 


This.incursion must have taken place “before 1018 AD, and probably after sent 
because there is no reference to the event in his inscription of the fourth year of his reign or 
any previows ones 

he Plgh yen regiiil Bid invest with appl VF 4 About twenty-four years later in 
the reign of Udaya l...., kmg Cols, obviously Rajendra Céla Déva I, invaded Ceylon and 
regained the owe" (Ep. Zey., pp. 79-80), 


Note. 
The supposed synchronism of Udaya Ill and Rajéndra Chola I has been discussed by Dr 
Hultgsch im his “ Contributions fo Singhalese Chronology.''** 


He bas pointed out that Wijesigha has imferpolaled after “this King’ in verze 44 of 
Mahdvansa, LI. the words ~ (ci Géja),"* and that “in reality the wording of the Chronicle 
implies that (he army of the Chdja king bad to return without accomplishing its object.*7 


» Mr. Wickremasinghe seems to have reljed on Wijesigha’s Translation, and bis synchro 
nism when tested by the Pali text falls to the ground. 


B. 
* The Manimangalam Inscription of Dec. 3, A.D. 1046 mentions the names, of four Ceylon 
kings, Vikrama-Bahu, Vikrama-Pandya, Vira-Salamegay and $ri-Vallabha Madanardja, w 
the Cota king, Rajadhiraja 1, had conquered. And these have been identified with Vikrama-Bahu, 
Vikrama Pandu, Jagatipala and Pardkrama Pandy mentioned in the filty-sixth chapter of the 
Mahkdvansa,” 
Wickremasinghe concludes that the eleven kings from Udaya Il to 


Mr. 
Pandya (Nos. 111 to 121 in Wijesinha's Table) "must have reigned between AD, 1015 and 1046, 
that is within a period of only thirty-one years and not eighty- five or ninety-five as calculated by 
Turnour and Wijesinha respectively” (Ep. Zey., p. 80), 


Note. 
The identification of the four kings mentioned in ihe Manimangalam insenption with the 
Princes Vikrama Bahu, Vikrama Pandya, Jagalipala and Parikrama Pandya was due to Dr. 
Hultesch, “This scholar, however, has now withdrawn his proposed identification of the last two 
with Vira-Salimégan and $n Vallabha Madanarija of the Inscription. ** 
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Parakruma Pandya came to the throne in A.D, 1046, that is, 107 years before Parikrana 
Babe I, whose first coronation took place in-A.B. 1696 expired, Le. in A.D. 1153, these 107 ‘years 
being “the total of thé regnal years of the six kings" who preceded him. 

The year 1046 Anno Christi equals Baddia Varsha 1589 expired, or 1590 current. 

According to the AMfahdvansa “a period of ninety-three yearsand cight deys intervened 
between the accession of Udaya Il and thatef Parakruma Niue} in 1590 AB. current The 
former, therefore, came to the throne in the year 1497 A.B, (Le. 1590, minus 95). The date of bis: 
accession, according lo ny calculation, shown above, isin 1015 A.D.” (Ep. Zey» pp. 155-156,) 

Note. 

Wijesinba's Table requires careful scrutiny, as be has made no distinction between com- 
plete and incomplete regual years. | 

Thus the text states that Kassaps [V reigned 17 years, and that Kassapa V died in his 
tenth year ; yet Wijesinha assigns te these two kings 17 aml 10 years respectively. 

A minor instance of inaccuracy is the eight days’ reign grven to Kitti the general : the text 
has seven. 

In the case of the period between the accession of Parakrama Pindya and Pardkrama 
Bahu | the Mahdvanse text assigns to Pardkrama Pandya 2 years, Lékeésvara 3, Vijaya Baho I 
55, Vikrama Bahu 21, Gaja Bahw 22, in all 105 years, or, if paris of incomplete years. are reckoned 
as complete, a maximum of 106 years. No regnal period is assigned to Jaya Babu at all + though 
he disappears from history, he reigned at least 38 years, of which 15 were in conjunction with 
Gaja Babu, son of Vikrama Bahu who was never anointed.*" 

The Devanagals Inscription of Parakrama Bilin I seems to give 42 years as the period 
which elapsed between the death of Vijaya Bahu I and the accession of Panikrama Béhu L*° The 
latter event having taken place in A.B. 1696 expired, or A.D. 1153, the death of Vijaya Bahu 
occurred in A-D. 1111, and his accession in AD. 1056. Pardkrama Pindya. therefore. must have 
come to the throne about 1048 or 1049, 

The total of the years between this date and the accession of Udaya UI, amounts to 98 
years and 7 days, or. ata maximum, 105 years and 7 days, 

Mr. Wickremasinghe’s figure of 93 years odd is derived from Wijesinha's omission of 
‘the reign of Kassapa, son of Mahinds VY, who died in his twelfth year,*! ic 105 nuns 12. 

That this reign has to be mciuded is seen irom the Puydvaliya, which states that from 
the sixth of the waxing moon of Durutu in the second year of Salamevan, ie. Wijesinha's Sena V, 
up to and inchiding the six years of Lékésvara, thal is, up to the accession of Vijaya Bahu IL there 
had passed abont 96 years of Tamil domination. The Rejdvaliya, (an abridgment for this period 
of the Pajdvoliya), gives 86, and the regnal years given in the Pajdvaliya tell clearly show that 
this is correct, the total of the reigns amounting (o 87."? 

The second year of Sena V, therefore, would be 86 years before the accession of Vijaya 
Bihu J. or about A.D. 970. 





Ho Aral Sereey, Amel Kept, , pe Te. 27 

20, drwkl Sertey Repert on the Adzalle Didirict, 9. -Parkrema Babu wathintponraijens (enn mula Vileya Balen 
svargeasthangya tee oe desdile bevromddak ord tha imum +iketerem yas wllle Gat Babu UManshbernen) doiebs 
potiba rote LankAdhipayeli gkachchetrs kote 

“FE 25 Babe, lord of wmalth. mueodingta promote tha Radidies raligere cod (be letereste of the 

people, which Bad been selected (ut yer sinew thie desth of hie prapdiathar Eimg Vijaya. made war with the \twe 
iPriseet! Gale Baby off) Min@pbersnai ani brvoyht Leased gules ony eeeny of dominion.” 
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Dp. 


“dt is thus clear that 1497 A.B. is nearly the equivalent to 1015 A.D. and that the 

rence between these two dates, namely 482 is ihe number of years that must have elapsed 

between the death of the Buddha and the beginning cf the Christian era. In olher words the 
Buddha died in 483 B.C” (Ep. Zey., pp. 156, 157.) | 

Mr, Wickremasinghe concludes that the compiler of this portion of (he Mahavansa 

“lived at a period when 544 B.C. was the accepted Buddhisteram Ceylon, And he must have 

found dated records which placed the accescion Af Udaya in 1497 A.B. current, and that af 

Bahu in 1697 A.B He (the Compiler) was, further. ina position to “ fix accurately 

the date of the accession of Pardkrama Pandya in 1590 A.B. :" bul he was ignorant of the fact 

that \ these two dates," AB. 1497 and ‘A.B. 1590 represented two. different Buddiust eras, the 

former placing the death of the Buddha in 483 B.C. and the latter in 544 B.C 


Note. 

Mr, Wickremaginghe's synchronism of Uday I] and Rajéndra Chéla [ having no 
foundation, and his other arguments being supported by ertotiedus calculations, there exists no 
proof of any trace of an.era of B.C. 483 during the period under discussion; and the position 
taken up by Dr. Fleet im his " Origin of the Buddha-varsha ‘"?* still holds the fictd. 

It may be added that the existence of such an éra aj the time is incompatible with the 
undonbted synchronism of Manayamma and the Pallava king Narasmhavarman [.7* 


E. 
Mr. Wickremasinghe's tentative identification (Ep, Zey., p, 30) of a Cals king named 
Vallabha " as probably the great Raja Raja.” courts comment. 
Note. 


The Mahdvanso, after recording the accession of Mahinda [¥ and his marriage with a 
princess of Kalinga, states 9*-— 

"Now Vallabha, the King of Caja, sent forth an army to Nagadipa to subdue this cout- 
try. And when the king heard thereof, he sent Sena, the Chief Captam of his army, thither, 
together with a great host, to fight against the hosts of Vullabha And Sena led the army and 
fought against the enemy, and destroyed him uiterly, and took possession of the ficld of battle. 
Whereupon Vallabha and the other princes entered into a treaty with the Emg oi Lanka, because 
they could not prevail against him. “Thus did the fame of this King spread abroad throughont 
Lapka, even across the sez nnto Jambudipa.”’ 

Reference is apparently made to this war in the Vessagiriya Inscription of the ninth year 
of Siri Sangbo Abha Mibindu,"* “who was brough! to his feet all the riches of the whole 
Dambadiva by means of the valour of his (Givourite) Commander-in-Chief, Sena.‘ 

Mc. Wickremasinghe again has been betrayed by too much reliance on Wijesinha’s 
Translation into English, 

ae? ee ————————— 
Jere Ae. tom 
34 Hullzech. op. eft, pp. $270. 
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As pointed out by Dr. Halizech “the words ‘the King of Chdja are non-enstent in the 
Pali original, and no Chola king of the name of Vallabha is known to epigraphical records."'"/ 

Who then was this prince? 

Mahinda [V came to the throne at the earliest 119 years and 6 months, or, il we coun! 
with Wijesinha the year or month in which each sovereign died as complete years or months, 128 
years and 7 months after the accession of Sena | 

Wthe Nikiya Sangrahave is right io dating this event in A.B, 1362 expired, v2, in 
A.D, 819-20, Mahinda's reign must have extended, at the earliest, from about AD, 939 to 954.and, 
at the latest, from about AD, 948 to 964. His omth pear, therefore, will bein the first case 947.8 
and im the latter 956-7. 

Dr, Hultesch, deducting the sum of the traditional reigns from AD. 1153, the date of 
Panikrams Bahu I's accession, would place the commencement of the reign of Mahinda V 
in A.D. 978. 

Mahinda TV. therefore, wonid bave been upon the throne between 952 and 968 A_D., his 
ninth year’? falling in A.D, 960-1. According to Wijesipha’s calculations, this King reigned from 
AD. 975 to 991; but his date for Pardkranm Bahu Tis eleven years too late, and he has omitied 
the twelve years of Mahinda V's. captivity, 

The only Indian monarch who bore the title of * Vallabia between A.D. 947 and 968 
was the Rashtrakita king Krishys Il, afios Kanpera Déva WVallabhap, who reigned from cfroa 
A.D. 938 to 967, In his Kurhad?" Plates dated Saka 880 (A.D. 959) we read (y. 35) — 


* Having, with the mtention of subduing the Southern Region, uprooted the race of the 
Chéjas, given their lend to his own dependents, and made the lords of great countries, viz. the 
Chermma, the Pandya and others, along with the Sichala, his tribytaries, he erected a bigh column 


at Rameswaram.” 

Krishna Ti] had couguered Kafichi and Taijai by his fifth year (A/D, 942-3) and in, or 
shorily before, A.D. 949-50 slew the Chija prince Rajiditya al the battle of Takkdlam (Atakir 
Inscription, Sake §72 current) Exther onmediately after thisevent or m AD. 947-8, be entered 
Tondai-mandalam ; 4° and his attempted invasion of Ceylon perhaps took place not long afterwards, 

The dates calculated on the Nikdya Sangrohava, therefore, are probably fairly correct. 

F. 
On page 123 of Vol. ! of Epigraphia Zeylanica, Mr. Wickremasinghe deals with the 


Arppikkam Inscription, dated in the fifth year of Rajédhiraja 1 "who reigned approximately 
between 1146 and 1178 A.D." 


Note. 

Mr, Wickremasinghe bes apparently confused Rajadhiraja 1, who came to the throne in 
AWD, 1163, with Rajanija 11, whose accession took place in AD. 1146. 

The Devanagala Inscription records that the invasion of Ramafifia was resolved upon on 
the tenth of the waxing moon ol Posen in the twellth year of Pardkrama Babo L.. that is, im AD, 
1164-5. Chapter LXXVI ef the Mohdversn places the incursion into the Pindyan country 
immediately after this invasion. 

The Arppikkam Inscription, which refers specifically te Lankipura’s expedition, dates 
from A.D. 1167-8, The Paodyan campaign, therefore, must be placed between A.D. 1164-5 and 
1167-8, and not alter the events of the sitteenth year given in Mahavansa LXXVI, 7-9. 
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THE MADRAS ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES OF CEYLON. 


1795—1 796, 


By L. J. B. ToRNer, MA, ccs. 





}administration of Ceylon from Madras falls into two distinct phases, the one a failure 
and the other ma success. associated respectively with the names of Robert Andrews. 
Superintendent of Revenue, and of Brigadier-General de Meuron, Commander-in-Chief, 
We shall examine these separately in their order. 

The Maritime Provinces baying become ai least 2 temporary British possession,’ the 
question of their administration becarme a question of some diffienlty: We have seen that the 
permanent retention ef the Maritime Provinces by the British was a matter of considerable doubt, 
Hie expectation, infact, being that they would positively be restored tothe Dutch. It would thus 
haye appeared utmecessary that Ceylon shonld, at that time, be provided with a separate 
Govermment of its own, and the obvious expedient of attaching it to the Government of Madras 
would readily occur to those responsible for the disposal of the Island. 

This proposal would have appeared the more suitable in view of the faci that the 
capture of some of the Dutch foris, and the cessipn of the rest, had been accomplished by the 
troops of the Eas! India Company,* a fact which would give the Company some night to expect 
that the Island would be handed ever to them for such lime ac it remained a British possession. 
Further, there appears to be no record tha! it was ever propesed to reimburse the East India 
Company for expenses® incurred in the occupation of Ceylon, and it is possible that the origmal 
cession, and the later retention. of the revenues to the Company till the end of 1801 were can- 
sidered to constitute this reimbursement, 

Thus; although according to Tennent (i171), Mr. Pitt and Lord Melville wished to retain 
the adntinistration of Ceylon under the direct contro! of the Crown, it was finally decided that the 
Esst India Company was to be left in charge of it,. the immediate management being placed in the 
hands of the Governor and Council of Madras. 

The authorities in Madras do not, however, appear fo have waited for any sanction from 
the Home Government before taking steps to commence the collechon of revenue on behalt of 
the East Indias Company: About two months after the occupation of Jafina,and about two 
months before the capitulation of Colombo, we find a Mr. John Jervis, of the Madras Civil Service, 
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appointed by the Madras Government "Assistant to Mr. Robert Andrews for the purpose of 
investigating and collecting the revermes of Jaffnapatnam and Manar and their Dependencies,"’ 
hia full official styie bemg “John Jervis, ‘Senior Merchant in the Service of the Hon'ble the 
United English East India Company under the Presidency cf Fort St. George om the Coast of 
Corromanidel, and Senior Assistant to the Resident and Superintendent of Revenus of the Island 
of Ceylon "** 

Jervis assumed duties im Jafina on December 3rd, 1795, and was probably appointed 
some time before that. Thus the “Resident and Superintendent of Rewenne,” Mr. Robert 
Andrews, must have been appointed very soon after the capture of Jatina, it thus being evident 
that the Madras Government did not intend to lose any time in reimbursing themselves for the 
; expenses of the expedition, Andrews had been sent on an embassy to the Coort of Kandy in 
August? : had arrived at Trincomalee on August 13th, aud was delayed there fill. September 
15th ; arrived in Kandy towards the end of September ; returned to Trincomalee on 23nd October, 
and thence to India via Jafina, leaving that place on November 3th, indisposd. He must have 
been appointed Superintendent of revenve on some date between the occupation of Mananr— 
October 6th—and Noveniber 30th." As Andrews had already left for India, Jervis immediately 
on arrival assumed the position of "Actmg Superintendent of ERevenne.” Ne seems lo have 
ceased to act by 6th March, 1796, although Andrews, bringing with him Alerander of the Madras 
Civil Service, did not arrive in Jaffna fill 16th. Andrews went on to Colombo, being al Anppu 
on April 5th, Kondachehi 19th April. and Colombo in May.?. 


The New Revenue Department. 


The details of the machinery of this new Revenue Department, which, on fhe xepaalation 
of Colombo, extended its operations throughout the Maritime Provinces, an only be traced with 
difficulty, and in part, in the absence of any direct account of them in the documents of the time.* 
But the following reconstruction can be compiled from the mcidentat references therein. 


The Resident and Superintendent of Revenue was. of course, the Head of the Department." 
We kmow that he had an assistant, Jervis, a! Jaffna in the first instance, and later, Assistants seem 
to have been appointed, Aleyander for Colombo and Gallé!* and Garrow for Triticomalee, 
Batticalca and Mullaittiva.!' John Macdowall, of the Madras Civil Service, whowas Paymaster 
to the expedition against Trincomalee in 17951 and who secompanied Colonel Stuart to Jaffna!’ 
may also have been employed:as one of Andrews’ Assistants before he became Deputy Secretary 
to Government and Collector of Colombo under Mr. North.'+ 
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it wonld appear that these Assistant Superintendents of Revenue were also called 
* Collectors," as we read that.in’reply to an application by Jervis for the trial by Court Martial 
of certain members of the " large band of Robbers in this District," he was told that he hinsell 
had the necessary authority t) deal with them as “every Collector is vested with the power of 
confining these delinquents,""'* They are also called “Collectors * im Mr. North's correspondence. 
The first duty of these Collectors was, 2s their name implies, the supervision of the collection of 
the revenue, and the Jaffna Diary, witli its multiplicity of details, shows that this duty was 
ihe principal item of Jervis’ daily work. But it would seem that the Collector had a considerable 
judicial jurisdiction in the trial both of criminal and civil cases, 

As regards the former, Andrews seods Jervis the following imstractions: © In all cases 
unconnected with the Military, your Public Cutcherry is the piace for investigating the subject, 
and your Authority durmg my Absence is sufficient fe the trial and Punishment of all 
Misdemeancurs which are not of « very heinous nature." For heinows offences such as felony 
und murder, the Garrison Order of 25th April, 1796, quoted in the Jaffna Diary, lays down that 
Courts Martial are the only courts in existence competent to try them Capital charges are to be 
reparted to Colonel Stuart, doubtless to enable him to arrange Courts Martial. On Mr. North’s 
arrival these—the Cutcherries of the Collectors and the Courts Martial—were the only criminal 
courts in Ceylon, !* 

The civil jurisdiction of the Collectors was less clearly defined. A case—Moyart ¥, 
Leone Silva—is reported in the Jaffna Diary of January, 1796, in which Jervis states that he 
cannot act in his judicial capacity, and that it must go to arbitration, and it seems likely that the 
Collector confined himself to cases involving Government revenue, such as defaults of renters, 
&c. But the Collector's discretion was, no dowbt, a wide one, and it seems to have been so 
construed, both as regards jurisdiction and sentence. Thus we find that the punishment for 
a toddy drawer failing to carry his “ receipt to draw.” whal we now call the tree tapping licence, 
was two dozen lashes, while another tapper on the same day—18th September, 1800—got an 
extra two dozen for “impertinent behaviour.’ Probably this was also the method of treatment 
of defaulting renters. It is also unlikely that mnch attention was paid to regularity of proceedings, 
and probably justice was of a very * summary " description. 

Next below the Collectors came native officials called Aumiidars.'' These oificers appear 
to have been stationed at various places within the jurisdiction of the Collector, and to have been 
entrusted with the collection of revenue, and possibly with a certsin measure of general 
administrative power wniler the supervision of the Collector, Thus we read of “my Aumildar 
at Moeilletivoe”’ in one of abi letters, and of Andrews sending two Aunptidars tothe Wanni 
* to investigate the revenues.” These officers replaced the Mudaliyars; who, under the Dutch, 
were the native officers in charge of revenue matters, and whose powers were suppressed by 
proclamation.'* The Aumildars, and the other officers inferior to them, were bronght over trom 
Madras to initiate the system of revenue collection employed there!" andthe “transfer of 
authority from the nation to foreign natives Was 4 pregnant source of discontent,”'*” and was 
largely responsible for the later disturbances 
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Under the Anmildars came a number of minor officials with strange names, few of which 
survived the Government which introduced them. It is difficult to place all, but the follow- 
ing staff list of Jaffna Kachcheri on 9th February, 1799. explains some of them. 


Name. Salary. Duty. 
(star pagodas per month) 
Peshcar 20 for executing orders respecting revenue 
‘Sumpready not given to keep Malaber accounts 
Cattwal do for to keep peace in the bazaur 
Monigar ‘ to execute orders 


Residies these, there were conicoplies or kanakapnlles, gomashtahs—duties not described — 
respaidioors, who were collectors of revenue under the Dutch. Under the * Monigars" or 
Maniagars came “‘parpattacarars,”’ a local title now extinct, meaning the people who look after 
things. There were also Pattengatyns for the fishers and in Manaar District a " Mottocars.” ?? 

The Revenue, 

Many details of the revenue collected by this new department are given in the Jaffna 
Diary, We read of fish rents, land customs, rents of passes or tolls, chank fishery, arrack 
and toddy rents, sale of elepbants, pear! fishery, head money and body tax, various import doties, 
land rents, harbour dues, export duties, tax on coconut trees, duties on tobacco, alpbandigo or sea 
customs, But in the spite of the number of the heads, the monthly revenue of Jaffna District m 
1797 was only 2.435 star pagodas odd, abont £974 with the star pagoda at 8/-, while the drafts of 
Paymaster Lieutenant Strickland Kingston to pay the expenses of the troops at Trincomalee were 
scheavy {hat there was rarely any balance left in the Jatfna Kachcheri.*? The revenue was 
greatly increased by Jervis’ successor, Major, later Colonel, Burton Gage Barbut, who was 
appointed by Secretary Webbe's letter of 10th January, 1798, Jervis having died on. 24th 
December, 1797." But it is difficult to make ont any statement of income and expenditure, 
partly owing to the changing limits of the districts and the insufficient particulars in the Diary, 

The Weilesicy MSS, supplement the information given in the Jaffna Diary, In the 
proceedings of the Committee of Investigation are given the details of the Jaffna farms, the total 
for 1797-8 being 105,301 rix dollars (at aboui 2 shillings sterling) as against 113,041 the previous 
year. The return is signed “ John Jervis " and shows that the financial year ran from Ist Septem- 
her to 3ist August. The Mullaittiva revenue 1796-7 was Ras. 14,616 with expenditure Ras, 6,030, 
imperfect details of rents of the other parts of the Maritime Provinces are given. The first Jatina 
arrack and toddy renter noder the British was John Podmore, a monthly rent of 104 rix dollars 
2 fanams being paid. The Colombo arrack and toddy rent 1797-8 was held by “ Barend de Vosz 
and J, LaBroy.” We also read of farms of turtle fishery, gaming rights, gem digging, * beetle.” ** 

But the pearl fishery seems to have been the main source of revenue. The anxicty of 
the Madras Governnient to raise money in Ceylon is shown by the fact that arrangements for the 
first fishery under the British Government—that of 1796—were made before the surrender of 
Colombo on February 16th, This fishery realised £60,000, 12,000 oysters being said to have been 
lunded daily from each boat. The second fishery in) 1797 produced £144,000, thongh the daily 
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average of oysters was only 8.000, At the 1798 fishery, the rent rose still higher to £192,000, 
though the daily number of opsters fell fo 6,000, These three fisheries exhausted the banks and 
the rent for 1799 fell to £30,000, after which the main Aripo banks were allowed to rest till 1804.3° 

With these handsome profits from the Pear! Fishery, the Madras Administration must 
have had a substantial balance to their credit on their Ceylon account, From Mr, Secretary 
Cleghorn’s examination of the Ceylon accounts maintained =f Madras** we learn that the nett 
average annual excess of revenue over expenditure for 1796-8. was 117,209 star pagodas, all 
military and other expenses included, possibly not omitting the cost of the expeditions in 1795-6. 
Presumably these figures include the receipts from the Pearl Fisheries probably of 1796 and £797, 
and possibly lor 1798. If so, as the first two preduced 255,000 star pagodas per annum and all 
three 330,000, it is clear that the pearl fisheries alone saved the Madras Government froma loss 


These figures wake necessary a statement of such information as is available on the 
subject of the currency of the period. About the time of the British occupation of 1795-6, the 
standard coin of Ceylon appears to have become the Dnich copper stiver or pice. 48 of these 
stivers went to the rix dollar, #t one time a Dutch coin, but at this time » mere money of 
account, The rix dollar was also divided into 12 fanams, apparently also umoney of account, 
one fanam being thus equal to 4 stivers.*? 


As Indias had a different currency, rates of exchange between the currencies of the two 
countries had to be fixed. The chief Indian standards were the Star Pagoda and the Porto Novo 
Pagoda, the former being a gold coin, and the latter being possibly also in gold The rate of 
exchange between these coins and the Ceylon currency, under the Dutch, is given in the Jaffna 
Diary as being = 1 Porto Novo Pagoda equal to 25) fanams, 1 Star Pagoda, at the rate of 100 Star 
Pagodus to 120 Porto Novo Pagodas, equal to 30-5 fanams. 


Under the British, the Indian currency increased in value relatively to the Ceylon stiver, 
Thus the exchange of 22nd March, 1796, as given in the Jaffna Diary, was ! Porto Novo Pagoda 
equal to 38) fanams; 1 Star Pagoda equal to 45 fanams, and 1 Scott Pagoda, a money not 
mentioned elsewhere in the records, equal to 38 fanams. In May, 1796, the rate was 1 Star Pagoda 
equal to 45 fanams, which seems to have remained fixed at this figure for some years. 


As the asthorities, while quoting the rates of exchange, do not give the sterling value of 
any of the denominations, it 1 difficult to ascertain the real values of any in sterling. It seems, 
however, to be generally taken that the Star Pagoda was worth abont 8 shillings sterling,*4 and, if 
we adopt that figure. we get the Porto Novo Pagods worth 6s. 8d., the fanam equal 24d. {at the 
last quoted rate of exchange), the rix dollar equal to 2s. 1)¢_, or 9 rix dollars to the pound sterling, 
the stiver equal to 4d. 
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The Commander-in-Chiet. 

Coexisting with the Revenue Department was the military establishment, which had been 
responsible for the capture and cession of the Dutch forts in the first instance. and which later 
supplied the commandants and garrisons who held them for the British. At the head of this: 
establishment stood the Officer Commanding the British Forces in Ceylon. He was not, however. 
only the head of the Military, but had also full control of the Civil Departments as well. The 
letter from the Madras Government to the Commanding Officer, quoted in their letter lo Andrews 
of Ist March, 1796," makes this clear. “As it has been judged expedient to vest in you (ie. 
Colonel Stuart) the exercise of a Discretionary Authority, as well Civil as Military, in the Istend of 
Ceylon, the Revenue and Commercial Servants are to be considered subject to your Orders and to 
address themselves to you upon all Points on which a Reference may be requisite.” 


This * Discretionary Authority“ was continued to Colonel, later Major-General, Stuart's 
successor, Major-General Doyle, as is made clear by 2 Garrison Order of ist January, 1797, signed 
by the Adjutant-General Colone! P. A. Agnew, to the effect that all powers, civil and military, are 
vested in the General, and al! persons in the revenne and commercial departments are to consider 
Major-General Doyle their immediate superior?" 


This was also the case with Brigadier-General de Meuron, who succeeded Major-General 
Doyle. Andrews in September. 1797, disputed with him for the superintendence of "the 
Moodliars . . who were appointed with salaries in the Dissavanie of Colombo and Galle and 
Matara," but the President in Council at Madras decided that “ the Mocdiliars be appointed by the 
Representative of Government who holds chief civil authority.” fe. the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces.?! 


Colonel Stuart, then, was the first Military Governor of Ceylon?? and besides improving 
the defences by strengthening the fortification of Colombo, protecting the Pettah by new works, 
constructing batteries for gnardiny the bay sonth of Mutwal, and adding to the Fort of Trincomalee, 
he studied “ the statistics of the Island, its advantages, interests and resources" from a general 
point of view. “Although forensic duties may be supposed foreign to his previous habits, Colonel 
Stuart employed himself in an impartial administration of justice, While he still continued 
Governor of Ceylon he was promoted to the rank of Major-General” ** on some date soon after 
29th May, 1796, the date of the last Proclamation issued by him under the designation of 
“ Colonel,""** 


His successor was Major-General Welbore Ellis Doyle. who was appomted Commander 
in-Chief io November, 1796, arriving in Ceylon with half of the 19th Regiment, and taking over 
from Major-General Stuart on isi January, 1797, the latter going as Commander-in-Chief to 
Bengal. But Major-General Doyle died within six months of his arrival, from what cause we 
are not fold. The date of his death is also uncertain. The War Office records in the Public 
Record Office give the date as 2nd January, 1798,** but this campot be correct, as Brigadier- 
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General de Meuron, who was General in Ceylon after Doyle, was appointed long before that, "+ 
Lewis’ supposition that the War Office had postdated the death for pay and pension purposes 
probably explains the discrepancy. 


Doyle wus succeeded by Colonel Bonnevaux, who, according to Percival, '* “had only 
armived three or jour days. at Colombo, trom his former command aj Point de Gaile. when he 
was-killed by his curricle upsetting ashe drove out through one of the pates ; and was buried 
within a week after his predecessor,” who died on the June following,” ic. 1797. Bul Lewis ** 
has ascertained from the India Office that the date of Bounevaux's death was 12th July, 1797, 
There &, apparently, no reason to suppose thal there :s any postdating m this instance, and it 
is not at all unlikely that Percival, as in so many other cases, 4? is i error. If so, either his 
* June following" or * within a week" is’wrovg;in the former case, the date of Major-General 
Doyle's death would be circa Jiily 6th, in. the latter circa June 30th. HH seems to be indifferent! 
which is selected : as Percival names June, we might take the fatter, accepting 12th July as the 
correct date of the death of Colonc] Bonnevaux. 


The latter was succeeded by Brigadier-General de Menron, who appears to have been 
in Ceyion, engaged in "investigating the state of ihe Revenue and other important matters in the 
istand of Ceylon” for which purpose, as we shall see. a Committee with the Brigadier.General 
at its head had been appointed by the Madras Goyernment on 10th June *° It seems likely 
that de Meuron, on tlie death of Colonel Bonneyanx, assumed the office of Commander-in-Chief 
and Representative of Government in addition to his duties as President of the Committee of 
Investigation. His Governorship would, accordingly, date from 12th July, 1797. 


We have seen that the General Officer Commanding held the chief authority, both 
Militury and Civil, but bis representatives in the cutstations were early deprived of any civil 
jurisdiction. So long es no civil authority was established. it would appear from the instance 
of Lientenant William Bagster, piven in Jaffna Diary of 8th December, 1795, that Colonel 
Stuart had empowered the Commandants to hear and settle disputes When, however, Andrews’ 
Revenue Department was established, it was arranged that every matter in dispute relating to 
the concerns of the Revenue, was, in tutare to be referred to Andrews or Jervis, who, in fact. 
became the only civil authorities.*! tn practice. indeed, the Coumandant, though apparently 
nominatly independent of the Superintendent of Revenue or his Assistant, was liable to receive 
orders from him for escorts of remittances, assistance to renters to collect their moneys, é&c. 
We find Jervis in December, 1795, actually enquiring into charges against Lieutenant Bagster. 

But itis obvions that this dual control must kave led to considerable friction, in spite 
of the fact that the Commander-in-Chief was the head of all the departments. Thus we find 
Jervis at cross purposes with Captain Ferguson, who was acting for Colonel Major Barbut, 0s 
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Commandant of Jalina, in April, 1796, Captain Ferguson had apparently been Interfering with 
the Department of Boats anc Veseels, and issuing orders thal all strangers coming to Jaffna 
should wait upon the Cammanding Officer,. Jervis asks Andrews to communicate with the Officer 
Commanding the Forces. or with the Government. presumably of Madras, “so 25 to prevent any 
interference on the part of the Military Authorities with the Department which Government 
have immediately intrusted and committed to the charge of their Revenue Servants in this 
Istand."" +* Jervis‘ contention appears to have been upheld. 


Causes of Failure. 


Bat the new administration and the pew Reveune Department were not destined to be 
successtul, The system is o freely criticised by the Committee of Investigation, which was 
sent from Madras to look mto the causes of its failure. that it is not difficult to say what 
these were 


As will be seen, there were many defects in the Madras Administration, but the one 
which the Committee of Investigation seem to think was the most fatal was the introdnction of 
the Madras Revenue System and supercession of the native Mudalryars by foreigners: trom the 
Malabar Coast, who were entirely ignorant of the customs, language, and prejudices of the 
people. This idea, as were several others of Brigudier-General dé Meuron and his Comuittee, 


was developed by Mr. North, the first Civil Governor of Ceylon, “Your Lordship has un- 
doubtedly been informed of the excesses committed by # set of profligate: Malabar Servants 
of Revenue in the harsh, unjust, and impolitic introduction of a system of ane eee eee 
confessedly defective even where it bas been long established and carried on by the natives of 
the country, but which became altogether insupportable, when it was introdnced in direct contra- 
riety to the nsages, laws and habits of the people, and executed by men men sncomected with their 
eee enemies to their religion, and haying no interest but in oppressing and despoiling 
vw ¢e 


Apart from the general dislike of the foreign officials, one particular detail of the 
administration stands onf as almost the most unpopular phase of it all—the introduction, originally 
trom ist September, 1796, +* of a tux on coconut trees of one silver fanam,’ about 2d. per tree 
per annum. As de Meuron points oul in his Report on the Dutch Records.'! the tax was both 
unjustand impolitic as the value of trees yuried greatly according to situation, &c, and the tax was 
sometimes greater than the produce. He also motes that the Chalias were exempt from the tax, 
while some castes had 50 free trees, and otbers presumably acne. [t would appear thal the 
chief objection to the tax was the fact that it had to be paid in money, and Bertolacci (324) states 
that an offer way made to Government to pay, in place of the tax, one-tenth of the produce im 
kind, but that this excellent offer was fefused. He points out thal, when fields with their various 
tenures are taxed in kind, it wes only reasonable that gardens should also pay a tax, and laments 
the loss of this good opportunity tolevy one. his facts are correct, his conclusion ts wholly 
justified, and one wonders whether the refusal was dr merely to shortsightedness on the part 
of the Madras officials, cr whether the raising of mouty was considered so important that 4 pay- 
ment in kind was not thought suitable from the point of view of rapid realisation. Bertolacci 
does not state to whom Lhe offer was made. or who was respansible for its refusal. 
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In spite of the fact that fhe “ body tax "' was abolished, certuinly in the Northern Districts, 
and probably all over the Maritime Provinces, the objection to the cocomut tax seems to have been 
gimost instantaneous. On September 24th, 1796, Jervis reports '' the particular opposition which 
has been given to my people who were employed to number the coconut trees, as well as the 
disposition of the Inhabitants in general, manifest to oppose my collection of the tax” On 17th 
March, 1797, he reports that the Inhabitants are very averse from payment. “ f should, moreover, 
apprehend a very alarming opposition were I to exact the tax now,” and he adds a request for 
instructions From this # would appear that the collection of the tax had not yet commenced, and 
about 2th March, possibly as a result of Jervis’ report, Major-General Doyle suspended the 
coifection of the tax pending orders from the Government at Madras.** 

Andrews’ letter of 17th May from Colombo probably comveys the orders which the 
Matiras Government made on this reference to them. They were to the effect that the tax was 
again to be collected, but something was to be done to make if more acceptable to the people. 
The rent of a garden, says Andrews, might, for cxample, be estimated, apparently instead of the 
trees being taxed separately by their mmber, as this might tend to prevent unequal incidence of 
the tax. Nothing is said about any offer to pay in kind, 

it does mot appear from the records whether the tax was actually collected or not, fi 
was, however, considered by the Committee of Investigation to contribute to the later disturbances, 
<o that it seems likely that some attempt was made to collect it in some form, which possibly gave 
the o¢casion for the revoil. The tax was abolished by resolution of the Comutittee of Investigation 
of 2nd September, 1797, It was not, in any case, a very Incrative ove; in Jaffna District the 
113.588 trees marked represented only 2,524 star pagodas or about £1,000 per annum.*’ 

In the notification of the original tax om coconut trees of Ist September, 1796, we find 
mention of the fact that labour was, in future. to be paid for. This represents another reform of 
the Madras Administration, namely the abolition of the system of personal services hitherto pre- 
yailing in Ceylon. The Minutes of the Committee of Investigation again explain the position. 
“The Soverciga, . was absolutely proprietor of the sail. From him proceeded landed property of 
every denomination. _ the land was divided into certain portions; cach of which was appropriated to 
realisation of one particular object of Government whether of Religion, Finance, Justice or Defence, 
Personal service varionsly modified. , constituted the tenure upon which land was occupied... . 
The soldier and civilian in their respective services, the cultivation of land im its produce, the 
workman in his merchandise and the daily labourer in certain portions of his Iabour ’ were thus 
taxed in view of lund held from the King. 


“Such is the general oulline of the ancient Government of Ceylon. The Portuguese 
retained amuch of this fiscal system by taxation, and npon their expalsion by the Dutch, the tenures 
of personal labour and official service were continued in conformity with the prejudices and 
customs of the inhabitants Upon our conquest of the island, we aboliched those tenures and 
‘endeavoured to introduce the Coast system of revenues.’'+* 

It may be noted here that ene of the recommendations of the Committee of Investigation 
which mquired into Andrews’ Government was the restoration of service tenures. Several reasons 
ate assigned for this opmion. One is the insignificance of the value of the Government share of 
crops, and another was the difficulty of obtaming labour under the new system. “The natural 
indoletice of the etc ee reggae ONS authority necessary to obtain labourers of 
every description w required for service of public or of individuals, tor no temptation of reward 
within the bounds of reason can induce a Cingalese to labour when he can exist in idleness"*" 
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The service tenure system was. accordingly reverted to on the recommendation of the 
Committee of Investigation, but we shall see on another occasion, that Mr. North, in this instance. 
did not agree with the opinion of the Committee, and again abolished service tenures. Mr. North, 
in his turn, was severely <rilicised by his successor, Sir Thomas Maitland,for doing so, and the 
service tenure system was gradually returned to by studied neglect of Mr. North's regulations on 
that head. The whole subject is one of some complication and has only beev touched upon here ; 
its fnller consideration can be more suitably postponed for another time, 

Another item of the Madras Administration to which the Committee take exception isthe 
‘anion of powers of renter and magistrate," or, as it is elsewhere put, the tact of *" the farmers 
also being judges,"*" tis not particularly clear to what these phrases are intended to refer, bul 
the reference is probably = double one, firstly to the fact that the only “ judges," other than 
military officers sitting on Courts Martial, were the officers of the Revenue Department, and 
secondly, to what was probably the fact that many of these revenue officers, especially the 
Aumildars, were renters or farmers of the revere as well as revenue officera) Weshall see that 
Jervis was a renter as well as being Assistant Superintendent of Revenue, and it is very probable 
that the junior officials had direct or indirect interest in the rents as well. We know 
that the Assistant: Superintendents of Revenue bad judicial powers, and the- Aumildara pro. 
bably had a delegated authority of the same kind.*! 1 wiilthus beeasily understood that any 
aggrieved party would have little remedy against the acts or orders of the revenue officers, and the 
objection of the Committee to the system can be seen to be well founded. 


Robert Andrews and his Assistants, 

But, however, impolitic the Madras system was in these and other particulars, its defects 
would seem to have been greatly emphasised by maladministration. The character of Andrews 
himself is subjected to severe criticiam by Ceylon officials. At the best, ‘indolence,"*" "want of 
vigilance and activity,” “ignorance of habjts and disposition of islanders"?! are among his 
characteristics, although Mr. North, generally charitable, allows him, somewhat inconsistently, 
“experience, talent, and incomparablé temper." Ai the worst, Andrews, according to Lord 
Valentia (i 314), cannot be acquilted of having at leas! connived at the malpractices of his sub- 
ordinates. Lord Valenha adds that the matter of the pear! fishery, in which donble the number of 
boats were employed for which the Company received payment, would authorise amore unfsvour- 
able construction of his conduct. When we note that Mr. North, daring his investigation into the 
misdeeds of the Callectors, finds reason for saying that" the Company seems to have been cheated 
of Flacs of pagodas in ihe fisheries of 1797- and. 1798, which sum he has to increase: to 12 lacs 
later,!* and that * no boat could or did fish without passport from Andrews countersigned by the 
renter,” It may be reasonably supposed thal Lord Valentia's suspicions were not without some solid 

tis, however, pomted out’* that Andrews appears to have enjoyed a high reputation im 
Madras, even after the time of his administration of the Ceylon revenues. He was Collector of the 
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Trichinopoly District from 1804 to 1808, going to England in the latter year, On his return to 
India in 1810, he was appointed Acting Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit for the 
Southern Division. In 1813, he was Postmaster-General, Madras, and, in 1815, First Judge of the 
Provincia} Court of Appeal for the Southern Division. He died Bric Reg 13th Novem- 
ber, 1821, aged 58, and his tomb m St, John’s Cemetery bears the following : suavity ensure 
esteem, respect and charity ralitsde, Hone vil coord Yak men ak. Aacieces tthe 
remembrance of the good. . ia bim truty did the wretched find a friend, the poor a parent and 
mankind 2 man." 

But it cannot be deduced trom these facts that his administration of the Ceylon revenues 
was blameless. The posts referred to would be, no donbt, withm the easy reach of anyone 
possessing the influence at Headquarters which Andrews undoubtedly had, and one does not go 
to epitaphs for critical insight into character. There wes, in fact, every reason why the Madras 
Government should pay but scant attention, and even give litile credit, to Ceylon complaints 
against Andrews. On theone hand, the “precariousness of our possession of the Island," and 
the possibility of it reverting tothe Dutch at almost any moment, would create the tendency 
among the Madras officials to treat the affairs of Ceylon as of but little importance. On the other 
band, the severance of Ceylon from the contro! of Madras on Mr. North's arrival in October, 1798, 
cused a considerable amount of annoyance to the Madras officials ' as a measure adverse to their 
patronage and emoluments,” and they were not likely to look kindly on Mr, North and his com- 
plaints, especially when they were directed against one of their own mez. 

This spirit of opposition to the new Ceylon Government was noted by Cleghorn, who, after 
bemg appointed Secretary to the Ceylon Government, bot before assnming duties, was sent by 
yooh ge vache cau Pathe domi bee eedgeroed aimigmbehcoine yada gan I must acknow- 
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dency as a measure adverse to their patronage and emoluments, that with every exertion on my 
part } was able to procure from them hardly any information,” ** 

It is thus evident that the absence of any criticism of Andrews in India can, by no means, 
be taken as proof that his work in Ceylon was above criticism, and we must give the positive 
evidence trom Ceylon more weight fhan the negative from India. 

Nor is the positive evidence confined to the matter of the Pearl Fishery, Cleghorn, in 
the letter already quoted, lays a serious indictment agaimst Andrews: “I have not described, 


because I cannot as yet legally authenticate the particular instances of rapine and ctuclty which 
the Madras Dubashes have inflicted in Ceylon spon every class of the native inhabitants. The 


very enormities of which | have received accounts will prevent me from stating them without the 
fullest evidence. But I have heard of these from men of the most undoubted veracity and whose 
Situations must have made it very difficult to mpose upon the fictions for facta And | have no 
difficulty is saying that the Madras Government, know(ing) as they do cither Mr. Andrews’ 
ignorance of business or his connivance with the Dubashes, onghi not agun to have employed 
him. And if that gentleman has felt with delicacy what is publicly said of his conduct, he would 
not have again accepted of his situation until he had obtained « full and fair acquittal of the facts 
alleged agains! his management. I have no personal prejudice against him. | hardly even know him. 
But when the huppiness and misery of thousands depend upon his conduct ; . . that understanding 
must be contemptible which can attempt to derive lasting Public Revenue from injustice and 
extortion . » Whether oppression upon unfortunate inhabitants has proceeded from bis indolence 
Zoran wacicge Weaclives, ix bia Gikalicw iodclania sud welt sed Gis same,” 
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Whichever view we may take, it is unlikely that under such superintendence, the Collec- 
tors would either do their own work satisfactorily, or supervise their subordinates efficiently. As 
Andrews 20 probably did, many of the other Mariras officials found in the Peart Fisheries the best 

ek ee grees one EE ene “ Several servants of the Madras Govern 
rot fee s Peari Fisheries (ic. of 1797) and have still considerable quanti- 
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Thus, although Mr. North finds that the Fishery of 1796 shows no irregularities, the 
circumstances of this first fishery under the British Government were decidedly peculiar, The 
renter, in the first instance, was the Collector of Jaffna, John Jervis, himself, who bought the rent 
for 150,000 Porto Novo Pagodas, ** Jervis apparently thought that he would also be Superinten- 
dent of the Fishery, as be would have been in the ordinary course, as well as renter, but Andrews 
would not allow this, and appointed Robert Alexander of the Madras Civil Service as Superiaten- 
dent. Jervis therenpon threw up the rent on the ground that there were not enough bosis to 
work the Fishery successfully. Lord Hobart, Governor of Madras, allowed him to withdraw, but 
expressed his “ sense of the Impropriety of that Genfleman’s conduct both as it respects his 
engagements as renter of the Fishery and his duty to the Company es Collector of their revenue.” 
Although Jervis insists that “ ory private interest has not in any Degree stood in Opposition to 
my Zeal for that of the Hon’ble Company,” it remains suspicious that he withdrew, albeit on 
another pretext, when be found that he was to be Superintendent, and that he was able to engage 
himself to pay down some £ 50,000,** It is interesting to note that the fishery " was then rented 
by some natives of Jafinspatam, who paid for it about 60,0001, sterling, and cleared by the 
adventure three fimes that sum." *" 


Collector John Macdowall, whom we found to have been present at the capitulation of 
Jaffna, and who with Secretary Cleghorn, formed two of the three Commissioners for the Fishery 
of 1799, became involved in some rice defalcations thereat. Mr. North finds that he " hes been 
guilty of an enormous neglect of duty, in not selling Government rice sent for relief of starving 
population but allowing it to lie rotting in granaries and (on) seashore. [ suspect him of having 
sold rice an enormous price, and now he has gone to Manaar to gel rice to pay Government in 
kind." *! He was suspended but eventually reinstated. He was dismissed about Sept., 1799, ** 
(The Jaffna Diary shows that a John Macdowall was Assistant Agent of Revenoe at Trincommlee 
in June 1803. Itis hardly likely that there would be two John Macdowalls m Ceylon within 4 
years, it would therefore seem that the dismissed Collector had been reinstated later.) 

Garrow. Collector of Trincomalee, with Batticaloa and Mullaitivu, who arrived at Trinco- 
malee tst Oct., 1797, was another of “the infamous faction of Madras civilians” who got into 
trouble with Mr. North. He was "a pert littl black monkey “ against whom ‘‘coarplaints of 
Violence scarcely imaginable (had) been brought." “He has even ventured to send a written 
order to chief of villages to oblige 4 poor devils of natives of Batticaloa whom he had illegally 
arrested here where he has no authority and sent to his district to return to Butticaloa by another 
toad without setting foot here. I have suspended him. Ob Lord! I am quite sick.""** Garrow's 
later history is not related. 
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With men like these at the head of the Revenue Department, it is not surprising that the 
“swarm of Dubasbes .. . claiming the rank of Aumils, seem to have considered land given up to 
them to be devoured. The object of the Aumils was to accumulate money ; they cut down timber * 
and committed other acts of oppression.** Cleghorn's account ** of the misdeeds of these “Aumils’”’ 
or “ Dubashes "' has been already quoted. 

Nor was this all. In the train of these Madras officials, who, in themselves, must have 
been a sufficient plague to the country, followed a swarm of Tamils from the coast who came to 
et what advantage they could out of the farm of the new and old sources of revenue. “ The 
Malabars, who since our possession have gone over for the purpose of farming must be sentaway, 
for itis no wonder as General Doyle remarked that the ‘Revenue can only be collected at the 
point of the bayonst.""" These renters were a “ set of wretches, whose speculations are plunder, 
whose interests are permanently foreign to those of the country; and whose rapacious disposi- 
tion(s) are perpetually urged forward by the precariousness of their tenure’ '* owing again, of 
course, to the possibility of Ceylon being given back to the Dutch. “No mode," says Mr. North,** 
for destroying # country could have been devised more likely to accomplish its end with des- 
patch and aggravation and to create among the nation most rooted abhorrence of and disgust to 
British Government. [t must be in vain for the Government to assume character of lenity and 
moderation if this set of wretches remain." 

The natural end to this state of acute misgovernment was what actually happened— 
yiolent revolt on the part of the inhabitants “The Moodliars were not likely to trouble 
themselves about the dissatisfaction of the matives,""* superceded as they had been by the 
foreigners from the Cozst; the Dutch were daily expecting restoration of Ceylon, and held ont 
hopes of assistance from the French; and all the sources of irritation described above combined 
to produce 2 formidable outhresk. The first we hear of ft in the records is in the Committee's 
letter to Lord Hobart of 16th August, 1797, «© where mention is made of “ neighbouring districts 
in open revolt’ and of “fear of spreading.” Tennent (ii 73 without giving authority) states that 
the rebels occupied intrenched positions on the line leading from the low-country to the bills, 
that a force of Sepoys was sent against them, but that if was not till after considerable loss an 
both sides that the insurgents were subdued. An Aumildar was murdered, but it was significant, 
says Lord Valentia (i 314), that no enquiry was held. Mr. North on this point says: " No Tribunal 
there for last 2 years, but Garrow's Cutcherry. and before him one of Andrews’ Amildar, who 
was murdered by (the) populace in Government House (Trincomalee) "= ¢ | 


Beyond the two scanty references by Percival. to the effect that the Sinhalese erected, 
near Kadnwela, '' a kind af fort or breast work. . . during their rebellion against our government 
in 1797" and that "during the disturbances in 1797, the 35th battalion of Madras Sepoys occupied 
this post (a small Grcular fort near or at Hanwella) for several months, and during that period 
fost many of their men from the fire of the rebels who concealed themselyes in the neighbouring 
thickets," *' no details are available of the operations during this first rebellion against British 
authority, either as regards their locality, nature, beginning or end. We can only say that the 
revolt broke out some time before 16th August, 1797, and ended some time before 16th February, 
3798,** possibly before the end of 1797, and that fighting appears to have taken place to the east of 
Colombo, and probshiy elsewhere. 


oo 
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The Committee of Investigation. 

By this time, we have passed from the first of the two phases of the Madras Administra- 
tion mentioned at the outset to the second which is the one which ended successinlly, The Com- 
mittee of Investigation ** was appointed on 9th or 10th June. 1797, but it is not at all-clear what 
gave rise to their appointment. Their own letter of 20th October, 1798'* states that the Com- 
mittee was “ for investigating the state of the Revenne and other important matters in the Island 
of Ceylon,” and would point to dissatisfaction at Madras with the reverue-producing capacity of 
Ceylon. But possibly Major-General Doyle's correspondence about the opposition to the coco- 
nut tax had opened the eyes of the Madras Government to the fact that all was not well im Ceylon. 
and, with other considerations, gave rise to the appointment. The revolt would appear notto 
have broken out for some time after the Committee's arrival. 

The Committee consisted of Brigadier-General de Meuron, Lietitenant-Colonel Agnew, 
and Mr, Andrews, but the last appears to have done nothing to assist the others in their 
difficult task. Mr, North writes under date October 27th, 1798. ‘Mr. Andrews has, in his capa- 
city of member, signed al! pa of Committee. Had hestood forward to press the execution 
ol tha anabiires rocdevincared +hnd ha bees active in bialloy the wognith ist had inflicted ; had he 
brought to justice and punished those servants who had betrayed his confidence and committed 
his reputation, I should have been of opinion that no sulary could have been too great, no dignity: 
rides sags ertehrdberane nies Dbeertce baa pee 9 him to remain in this island for the comple- 
tion of a work so beneficial to the people and so creditable to himself. But as he has been for 
the 6 months in Madras and only came yesterday, and not punished or dismissed one servant, 
shown no disposition to reform abuses. The officer (sic) you will agree of Superintendent of 
Revenue, and Ambassador at Kandy are bott: useless,’ ** 

But Brigadier-General de Meuron and Lieutenant-Colonel Agnew were both men of 
marked ability, and must have proved a formidable combination. The latter was, of course, the 
_ Major Agnew who played so large a part in the cession of the Dutch settlements in Ceylon to 
the British, bearing the first despatches of July 22nd, 1795, to Colombo, arranging the transfer 
of the Régiment de Meuron, deciding the terms of the Capitulation of Colombo, and inducing 
Governor van Angelbeek to assent to them. In one of his minutes he writes: “ I served at the 
head of the staff of the Army which invaded this colony, and negotiated the capitulation by which 
it was surrendered to Britain.'"’* “He possess abilities civil, military, financial, commercial and 
diplomatic, Shall regret him."’ (North 245); In the course of what follows we shall sce the vast 
amount of work done on the Committee by de Meuron, its President. 

The five recommendations of the Committee—the restoration of lands for personal ser- 
vices (cf De Menron's Proclamation’? of 3rd July, 1798), the abolition of the coconut tax, the 
banishment of coast natives, the re-establishment of the authority of the Mudaliyars (effected by 
De Meuron's Proclamation of 3rd July, 1798, see Jaffna Diary. but Aumiidars, &c., continned to 
exist for some years), and the institution of a mild and upright administration—which were 
approved by Lord Hobart in his Minute of March 15th, 1798had the desired effect of allaying 
Fh To Bei Buojors MSG Aw eomrlines palin the Gommmines_ of Eogury. ‘Ton full fils Gommete Save lem 0 
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the discontent, and when Mr. North arrived in October, 1798, he found that the *' Island is in 
most periec( tranquillity. Prudent measures of Committee have quelled everything, every appear: 
ance leads me to hope for the security, prosperity and happiness of these setilements.""** He 
is" sincerely happy in having such men as De Meuron, Cleghorn and Agnew. The first is Officer 
Commanding the Troops und acting Lieut.-Governor, Please don't inke him away soon," *" In 
his Despatch of 13th Octcher, 1798, Mr. North reports that the “masterly labours of Committee 
, + « » havemost considerably diminished all the difficulties which 1 expected to find, and 
indeed have left me little more to do than to put into execution the very wise and prudent 
regulations recommended by them." 
Their Minutes. 

Some of the Minntes of the meetings of the Committee, and of their reports and corres- 
pondence are given in the Wellesiey MSS.,"* anda brief summary of these will convey same 
idea of their painstaking and exhaustive investigations, 

In their letter of June 10th Lord Hobart and Secretary Webbe notice the points mised 
by Doyle or de Meuron ih some previous communication. They note proposal to abolish tax of one 
fanam on each coconut tree, which is considered unjust by de Meuron because value of trees 
vanes, and impolitic because Chalias were entirely free, other castes having only 50 free trees, 
and because tax was sometimes greater than produce. They nole that the Superintendent of 
Revenne must have been cheated because only in Trincomalee “beetle nut" has been farmed 
out for $586 pagodas, whereas the Dutch revenue used to be 100,000 rix dollars per annum. 
Governor Angelheck getting 200,000 by paying Moars 7} Rds. for storing and selling it for 
Government at 18 to 22 Rds. per amunam of 25,000 nots, The question of a salt monopoly is gone 
into, and cinnamon gardens are to have more attention after bemg neglected by Govr. Angelbeek. 
A capitation taxon Moors, who do not number more than 50,000, is suggested in place of their 
being annually obliged to take certificates for which fee was 12 dollars or 4 months’ services to 
Dutch, called “ onlliame."*! A tax on claves is also suggested, and a small tax on cloth, The 
revenue on Jafina tobacco under Dutch is noted at 35,000 Rds. peranoum Pearls are noted as 
Sasual revenue, and government share of crop, put al} to is mentioned as of greal moment as 
it affects large population. Renting or larming is recognised as the only successful system of 
revenue collection, in spite of the obvious disadvantages in that ‘as Adam Smith says, the farmers 
of the revenue have no howels for the contributors." It is proposed to mumimise these disadvan- 
tages by sending away the Malabar farmers as with them in the island, as General Doyle said, 
“revenue can only be collected at the point of the bayonet." 

_The Committee also deal with the difficult question of the administration of justice. 
By the 23rd Article of the Capitulation of February 15th, 1796, it was agreed that “all civil suits 
depending in the Council of Justice shall be decided by the same Council according fo our laws 
«in twelve months" from the date of the capitulation, Alter the expiry of 12 months, suits 
still appear to have been pending, but the Dutch officials, who, no doubt, locked forward to an 
early restoration of Ceylon to Holland, refused to take the oath of allegiance. The Committee 
recommend that "another effort be made to prevail upon the Duich to undertake” the 
administration of justice, ‘Should they persevere in their irrational and unwarrantable 
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determination to withhold their assistance " their removal from the island is suggested if possible. 
or exclusion from any privileges may be allowed to other nationalities, The Committee are 
evidently in great doubt 2s to the final disposal of Ceylon when peace is declared.** 

During the deliberations of the Committee, we hear of “ discontent’ generally prevailing 
and “neighbouring districts in open revolt, fear of spreading “ the result of Andrews’ ill-advised 
introduction of Madras methods and officials. In particular, Lt.-Col. Agnew thought that the 
disturbances were dae to union of powers of renter and magistrate, and the vesting of suthority in 
Malabars. 

The Committee suggested that native magistrates should be appointed to hear civil cases 
between renters and inhabitants, Mudaliyars were to have this office and to be assisted by 
Mohandirams and Arachchis from the Vellala caste only. 


On the question of the Government half share of produce which “is now enforced" 
the Committee remarks that “no temptation of reward within the bounds of reason can induce 
a Cingalese to labour while he can exist in idleness" and they accordingly propose to give up the 
half share and to introduce compulsory labour. At the same hme. they recognise that “ there 
was not at present force to compel obedience to regulations considered by the natives as 
oppressive,” also that if the island is to be relinquished it will be « measure of policy to leave 
a favourable impression on the minds of the inhabitants,” and consequently the oppressive 
measures of the Madras officials must be amended. 

In the minutes of consultation of 6th September, 1797, we find the details of the revenue 
and particulars of the farms in various districts already referred to. 

At this meeting, the Committee had before them a “ rough document" of De Menron’s 
report on the Dutch departmental papers which be was translating and arranging, On this 
they recommend re-establishment of import and export duties on ' beetle’ nut, tobacco, cloth and 
“arack,"’ calculated to bring in Rds. 185,000. They also proposed duties on timber, palmyra, 
coconuts, copra, oil, jaggery, and earnestly recommend monopoly of revenne from salt, coir, and 
cinnamon. The salt monopoly was especially important as affecting the relation with the 
Kandyans. “ Possessing the power to control their supply of salt, we may speedily bring them 
to reason with greater certainty than by any military endeavours; and without that enormous 
expense of blood and treasure which may attend all warlike movements in a country so naturally 
strong as the interior of Candy." They also point out the pecuniary advantages of giving up 
the Land Revenue, and propose revival of capitation tax on Moor, Malabarsand Chetties “ in 
another form.'’ They also express the “opinion, the result of our late investigation, that the 
more our system approximates to that heretofore in force (always supposing the abuses of its 
praetor gh fc kag Somer raging hog cohrsr 

are 
the people and Sécsimart. ko the welfare sed Seceniti of the stata.” This ides eens ete 
De Meuron’s ; “Habits and prejodices of a nation can be changed only gradually by mildness _. or 
violently by superior force . . Mildpess and persuasion it appears were not the distinguishing 
features of cur change of system and our force was inadequate to campel obedience * (Report on 
Dutch Records CLR 140.) This statesmanlike conclusion is evidently the basis of Mr. North's 
“ first executive minute '' (Tennent ii 74, CLR 148.. latter giving a mutilated forar of it.) 
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The meeting of the Committee of 16th February, 1798, is importantas the recom- 
meniiations made cn this occasion seem to be those sanctioned by Lord Hobart's minute of 
March 5th giving effect {o the new system, Ai this meeting, the Committee condemned the 
Malsbar agents ct Government, on scconnt of their ignorance oi the customs, language and 
prejudices of the people, and because the transfer of authority from a nation fo foreigners was 
a“ pregnant source of discontent,” They also find causes of tlie revolt in lhe alienation of the 
Mudaliyars who were not likely to exert themselves in the inlerests of a Government who had 
superceded them: im the intrigues with the rebels of the Dutch who expected the assistance 
of a French force ; and in the tax on coconul trees. Major Eenny is named as suppressing the: 
couthrenk. They make the five recommendations noted above. The relinguishment of the 
government share of crops was recommended, and (he importance of avoiding ueglect of cnnamon 
gardens, and cf the salt monopoly which “musi be fonched cauhously on account of the 
Candians " was emphasised. 

Lord Hobart’s Minute of March 15th, 1798. states that "these measures were carried by 
Board and Committee cf Madras." Aa to date when the new system is to come into force, Joseph 
Greenhill, who was acting Superintendent of Revenue, inthe absence of Andrews in India, and 
Alevander, who isto succeed Greenhill, agree that it cannot be put into force from June 2nd 
as suggested, bul time is required til! the end of the yearin mew of the absence of Andrews aod 
‘several “ mative servants of Cuicherry," and of the facis that the period of current revenue was 
unexpired and of loss of revenue. This écems to have been agreed to as many of recommendations 
were left to Mr. North to carry out. 

The Commuilles then proceeds to make recommendations to give efiect to the sanctoned 
proposals. They submit regulations (o establish the salt monopoly—prohihition of import except 
‘jm certain cases to Government stores; taking over of private pans at.a small quit rent and 
paying salary to producers, attaching heavy penalties to contraband trade in salt. Europeans, 
they xy, nmist be zppointed to superiniend the manufacture and sale. The Superintendents at 
Potiaiam, Chilaw.and Kalpitiya are to receive 10 pagodas a month, al “ Levay" (Hambantote) 50. 
Europeans are also recommended for executive posts concerned with management of customs at 
Colombo, Galle and Jaffna. A Government advertisement is drawn up notifymg new salt rules— 
salt to be delivered at Government stores at Rds. 10 per last, &c., fixing export duties on "arack"’ 
at Rds, 8 per leaguer of 75 Wett from September 1st, “beetle” ants Rds. 10 per amunam of 
24,000 nuts; tobacco 7 Rds, per Candy, muslins, <ilk und cotton cloths 7$%. Export of saltpetre 
leatl, sulplinr, gunpowder, ammunition and arms is to be absolutely prohibited. The trade m cumamon 
in reserved solely tothe Compary. A proclamation as to duties and service lands isissned. At 
this point, July 1798, the Committee receives information of Mr. North's appointment. A note is 
ailded re Lient.Col. Barbut, Collector of Jaiina, who by farming tobacco by “ public outcry,” and 
by Committee raising duty by Rds. 29 secures surplus reventie of Rds. 74,100, total revenue from 
sea customs and tobacco being Eda. 116,100. The duty was reduced by Mr, North to Rds, 7} in 
view of complaints of Nagore and. Porto Novo merchants of sudden rise of duty in spite of notice 
given in 1796 that for five years the trade of Ceylon wonld be free of duty except on, 
spices. . The merchants and the present farmer were also compensated. 

' The “ results of De Menron's examination of Dutch records” is given after this, and 
was possibly laid on the Committee pene thee ** He says that anmmal balance in favour of Ceylon, 
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is 11 lacs of rupees, and value to parent atate 22 lacs. He bases his research on the General Stat: 
Rekening, and gives nolea on the various sources of revenue and other points, accommedessans, 
&. He recommends the Dutch system as a basis for future administration, and advises gradual 
changes. €.2. gradual abolition ofslavery without attempling it by force which would be ruimous 
tothe colonists." “T propose to preverve tranquillity to (by ?} restoring Neynde Parveni. lands 
for personal services and grant (ing) acconmmodesant (s)." 

It is not clear when the fast meeting of the Committee was held,** but by Inly, 1798, 
when they heard of Mr, North's eppointment. their work was practically complete, so that on 
his arrival on {2th October, Mr. North found the "island in perfect tranquillity" The Committee 
had evidently put its finger on the real sources of the discontent, and the disappearance of the 
agitation is a testimonial fo the ability of its working members in tackling a really difficult 
proble:n. 

A perusal of the Wellesley MSS. shows how important a part in the pacification 
was played by Brigadier-General de Meuron, ard to how great an extent we owe tho successinl 
settlement of the Maritinte Provinces to the genius of « foreigner.** Mr. North had his future 
course as regards many of the problems which confronted him \aid dows by no unceriain hand, 
and he had (he wisdom to follow out the recounmendations in great part. 
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Motes & Queries. 


GENTUPITIYA: ITS DERIVATION. 





SEE that Mr. Paul Pieris, in his Portuguese Era, derives Gentupitiya from Santanpitiya—and 
gives Santun as = “San Thomé ,"" but Santon was good Iberian for a Moorish devotee or 
Joktr and was a variant af © santo" = “holy,” just as “ fetish” was something “ made with 

hands, '" ic, “an idol” 


JAMES RYAN 


THE ST. JAMES, KILALI, GOLD HAT.’ 





HE reason that 1 made the suggestion which Father Gnana Prakasar rejects as of little 
account, that the inscription on the gold hat of the image of St. James the Great was a 
stirvival of the Portuguese language, was that the hat is of a distinctively Eighteenth 

Century shane, the three-cornered hat that one associates with Dr. Jolmson and other Georgian 
worthies. {is certainly nol « hat of the period when the Portuguese were in Ceylon, not even 
of the intest date of that period, viz. 1658, Possibly these three-corncred hats come into use in 
Europe at the end of the Seventeenth Century, but of this fam not certain. I is certainly my 
impression that they were not " the wear “ so early as the period of the struggle between the 
Portagnese and the Datch for the possession of Ceylon. The hat then worn was a big broad- 
krimmed hat, but | do not think that it was three-cornered. If it was, then I withdraw the sugges- 
tion | HU not, I again propound it. [f the hatis Eighteenth Centary, the inscription on it is a 
survival, 


] may mention that the paper by me on the subject of the Kili hat, in Spolia Zeylanica 
ol over ten years ago, is Ullustrated by two sketches which I made of it, of its actual size. 


J. P, Lewis. 
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NOTES ON THE “MAHAVANSA.”' 





Ill “Jala Cakes."—King Dutugemaonn (8.C. 101-77), in enumerating just before his death 

the many meritorious acts he had performed during life. mentions that be commanded 
inter alia the perpetual giving, at forty-foar places, of “ great jala cakes baked to butler and also 
there with the ordinary rice." (Muhawansa, Ch. XXXIL vy. 40,) 

Geiger in a note (p, 224, nm. 2) says= * What jdlaptiva is! donot know, Nor does the 
Tika give any expianation." The silence of the Tika on this head is obviously becuuse the came 
mentator felt that the cake referred to was so commonly known in his day (as ™ cur own, 
many centuries later) that it scarcely needed a description. 

For the benelit of non-Sinhalese readers, however, of the Alahdvansa, it may be as well 
perhaps to state that the jdlapiiva was, in all probability, the same us that eweetmeat so “popular” 
among Sinhalese children of today, the modern ¢¢4 =<n;DS (de! kevurna) or, as itis better known 
in the Low-country, et (cism#) or @2=2¢ (dswada) which Clough describes a5 being "a sweel- 
meat like a pancake, made of flour, oil and jaggery.” 

The perforations or " lattices” in the cake give it the appearance of a net or web, which 
explains its Pali name. Jdlom, in Pall, means “a net, web, window or iaitice, reticuiation * and 
pavo a cake, sweetmeat,”' 

JOHN M. SENAVERATRE, 


DR. W. HOFFMEISTER. 





Hoffmeister, author of Travels in Ceylun and Continestal India, was ap amateur artist 

and can be identified with the * W. H_" who depicted a “ Sergeant in the Ceylon Rifles,” 
{ think it can be shewn from Hoffmeister’s book that he was an artist or at least found of ske(ching 
and particularly of sketching the human figure. Almost the first place he tonched af on his 
voyage to the East was Corfo 

We read (page 8): * We met two tall, handsome splendidly attired young Greeks who 
held our horses forus I took the opportunity of sketching these line looking fellows... . 6.045. 
the drawing caused them great pleasure.” 

At Patras (page 12): " The Fort with its plane tree was soon selected as the subject of 
a sketch.” 

Again (page 12): Tworemarkably handsome lads, of ten or eleven years olage, especially 
attracted my attention. 1 drew the portrait of ane of them.” 

On board ship (page 39) = "I drew portraits of several of the figures that struck me most” 


FR titi to Mr. J. P. Lewis’ query (Ceyion Antiguary, iti, p. 227) as to whether Dr. Ww. 
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In the Himalayas (page 433) : * Meantime, I thas enjoyed an opportunity of sketching 
many of the prettier women with their children” 


Meantime, as he relates on the next page, the crowd that gathered roond fim enjoyed 
thé epportanity of picking his pocket of his last silk pocket-handkerchnef. 


1 do not find thal he mentions making any sketches in Ceylon, butas soon as he got to 
Galle he says (page 102); “‘ How I longed to seat myself and to sketch those maguificent groups 
of breadfruit. mango and palm trees.” 


He probably sketched many things in Ceylon and possibly among them that not very 
picturesque subject " A Sergeant in the Ceylon Rifles” 


By the way, who transigted Hofinmeister's book into English? The translator was well 
acquainted with Ceyion (through books) and the notes by him in the Ceylon Section ef the book 


are both copiows and pertinent. ay | 


MOUNT LAVINIA.’ 


Na small pamphlet entitled ~ Sirit Maldama," The Garland of Hereditary Observance, edited 
fend poblished in AD. 1901 by a Buddhist Monk called Mahakavi Sri Kaviraja Sih (com 
™ monly kbown 25 Battaramullé Unnansd of Colombo), |t is said, infer alia, that in the carly 
part of the British Conquest of Ceylon, there was a Governor who had @ country readence on 
the rising ground at Galkissa, Notfar off from it there lived a jaggery caste man (Makurwk) 
named Aponsnwa who had a very beautiful daughter named Liviniya. 


This Aponsuwd had contrived to get mto the good graces of this Governor by rendenng 
services which apparently the lutier did not desire tolally to ignore. Amd the story goes that he 
acomrdingly inquired from Aponsuwa what form His Excellency"s recognition of his services ahould 
take; Apousuwa.—who was doubtless democratic enough to feel the indignity under which the 
customs of the cotintry placed the people of his caste by requiring their women to fie a handker- 
chief round their neck (o cover the breact—immtediately solicited the abdlition of this primitive and 
arbitrary custam, and the privilege for the women of his caste (Hakuriyd) to wear = jacket. and 
the Governor readily made order that this should be so henceforth, 


A footnote says: “Tt would thus appear that Galkissa was clled Moun! Levinia in 
compliment to the beautiful danghter of Aponsawai, who had found favour with a Governor 
who had honoured Galkisea by living fhere.”* 


I may add that the mmute of dress was rendered a subject of restriction under -a Reguia- 
fion enacted by General Maitland, Acting Governor, on the 19th August, 1809. 
R. J. PERERA. 
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[Note on the above by Mr. T. Petch}: Does the Regulation of August 19, 1809, 
referred to in the note, make any mention of the dress of the women of the Hakurn caste? The 
uame, " Mount Lavinia,” is several years prior to that date. The first pmnted record of the name 
which I have seen js in the Government Gazette for May-7, 1806, in which are published Military 
Orders, headed “ Headquarters, Mount Lavinia," and dated May 4th, 1806. Sir Thomas Maitland 
was uppointed Governor on July 19th, 1805. When did he arrive in the Island? ~The honse was 
in existence, under its present name: within a year of Lis appointment. If the story, as far as it 
relates to the dress, is true, Apoosuwa’s request would appear to have been mude after the maming 
of the house. There is, therefore, no evidence thut ils sponsor was acquainted with Aponsuwd or 
his daughter in 1806. And wity, if the name is derived from Liviniya, should it he written Lavinia 
from the beginning ? 

T. PEercn. 


A KURUNEGALA RELIC.’ 





the cemetery I made an Interesting discovery, namely, the stone referred to by Mr: J. P- 
Lewis on page 279 of his Tombstones and Monuments in Ceyfon. He says : 

* There is. or was to be seen some years ago, on a beap of dsbris in the burial ground: 

a portion of a stone with the letters Sion House, 1821. evidently the lstter: partion of the word 

Mission. This is all that remaios of the chapel and house, which, after the end of 1829, when the 

i t missionary was withdrawn, were disposed of to the Government to be sed’ as a Conrt- 


The heap of débris reierred to isa dilapidated grave on which an ant heap has arisen. 
Some one had been grubbing in the ant heap and uncovered the stone which is intact, except for 4 
corner oo which should be the leiter N and locks something like this : 


WESLEYA 
MISSION HOUSE 
1821 


It is, so far as the English in Koranegala are concerned. a valuable relic and } am having 
it taken up to the Kachcheri to preserve it, 
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VIJITAPURA. 


SEE thsi Geiger, in his translation of the Mahavanse (p. 58, 0, 5}, accepts the Kala-wewa site 
wa the situation of ancient Vijitapura, but he gives no reason for his decision, though he has 
read, but rejected, Parker's identification of the site, (Anefent Ceylon, p. 237 folL) 

Personally | entirely agree with Parker's identification of Polonnarawa as the site of 
Vijitapura. 

We have it, in the Mahavansa, (Ch. XXV), that King Dutthagimani marched northward, 
from Ruhuna district, to. Mahiyangana (Alot Nuwara), on the Mahaweligenga, where he 
attacked the Tami! settlers, defeated and drove them down river ; also successfully attacking and 
defeating them at all the other settlements met with, until, finally, the fugitive Tamils threw 
themselves into their last stronghold (in that part of the country ?) namely Vijitapura. 

If Vijitepura was situated near Kalowewe the Seeing Tamils—men, women and chikiren 
doubiless—wonld have had to travel something like 40 miles across a probably more or less 
hostile country in order to reach it. 

Reason will mot admit of such a conclusion. It seems only too probable that the city or 
stronghold was near enongh to the riverine settlements to be in touch with them and afford its 
protection, so that, when once driven from their scattere dvillages, the Tamils naturally fell back 
oo their main defence, near at hand. in the shape of this fortified city. 

There are many name places in that part of the country (Jamankoduwa) that have 
changed very little in the last 2,000 years; so J am emboldened to imagine that I can help the 
identification by 4 point that I have noticed. 

. To quote the Mahdvansa we read: “ All the Damilas on the bank of the river who had 
escaped death threw themselves for protection into the city named Vijilanagara, In a favourable 


open country he (Dutthagdmani) pitched a camp, and this became known by the name 
Khanddvaropitihi” (Ch, XXV, vv. 19-20). 


Two miles east of Polonnarawa there is a piain (now paddy-fields) known as Kandirn- 
weld, and T venture to suggest that this is the site of the camp alluded to above. 

The comparative similarity of the names is ove reason ; bul, to my mind, a still stronger 
reason lies in the fact that this plain is situated between the city and the river, thus cutting the 
Tamils off from all their otlier settlements on the river and making escape by water impossible. 

Parker shows Very clearty thal, after taking Vijifapura, Dutthagdmani marched on and 
took Girtlaka which he identifies (and, I think, rightly) as Giritella, 8 miles W. of Polonnarnwe-. 

tf this ictentification is correct it puts the Kalawewa site clean out of the field. 

Parker further shows that Dutihagamani then proceeded to Mohéla which he ident- 
fies, with good reason, as Maha Aela-gamuwa on the road between Dambulla and Anuradhapura. 

When I come to consider King Parikrama Bahm's idea in naming a suburb of Polon- 
nuruwe as Vijitapura, I have very litile doubt in concluding that he did so in memory of the 
uncient city site long ago absorbed in greater Polonnoruwa, 

At-a guess I would place the site of the ancient city as that ground included im the oblong 
space contained within the great bank of earth, later surmounted by a wall, now enclosing the 
ancient palace (the Kotuwa) and grounds, 

The very raised nature of this ground might be duc to the levelling of the other two 
banks said to have encircled Vijitapura, 
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THE THREE CHRISTIAN PRINCES 
OF CEYLON. 





a Note to * Ceylon according to Du Jarric'*' Father S. G. Perera, 5.5., decides the question 

of “acertain kingdom" of the island ef Ceylon from which three princes were converted 

to Christianity im 1544 in favoar of the kingdom: of Kotte, observing that “ the letters of 
the two princes Don Juan and Don Louis and of the merchant Andre de Sousa published by_ 
Cros (St. Franc. Xav. 1. 297-298) settle the matter beyond doubt”’ The present writer also 
Otice upon a time * studied this question from Cros and other available sources, but was unable 
to clear his doubt in this respect, for the reasons briefly outlined below, 


First, for the contention that the princes were from Kotte. 


Ii does not appear that Bhovaneka Baku had two sons, of whom he put the eldest to 
death in 1544, [f he had sons to inherit the Crown, it would be passing strange that be should 
have, in 1540, sent the effigy of his daughter's son to be crowned in Lisbon. In conjunction 
with this negative evidence we bave the testimony of De Couto’ who makes Bhuvaneka Bahu 
say to the King of Portugal that he had no other heir to the Crown than Dharmapdla. For the 
house and lineage of Kitte, Father Perera refers his readers to The Portuguesa Era Vol, 1, pp. 99 
101,479. Sut the writer of this pretentious work can hardly be depended upon here, as: 
he gives no references for his assertions. * 


Bhuvaneka Bahu had himself invited the Franciscans to preach Christianity in his 
kingdom. The batch of seven Priors, headed by Villa do Conde, sent out by Portugzl, arrived 
in Kotte probably by the end of 1543." Now, is it a psychological possibility that a fawning 
adulator of the Portuguese authorities should at once, and so openty, oppose the work of the 
Missionaries as the King “of a certain kingdom" is said to have done? It should be noted also 
that, since his arrival, Villa do Conde was all the time in charge of the instruction of Dharmapala 
in Kotte itself.* We canno! imagine Bhuvaneka Babu trying to put to death the Friars “ with 40 
or 50 Portuguese and many Christians" since we know that the Portugnese in Colombo wielded, 
by 1544, much more power over him than he did over them. 


A“ lieutenant" of the King—ie. the murderer of his son for the Faith—also fied to 
Goa with about ten other gentlemen:' The same “Heutenani" is said to have been the elder 
brother of the tyrant—the 'Captain' of the martyred prince's father,* It is about this man 
St. Francis Xavier wrote fo King Joio UL * We donot know of a brother of Bhuvaneka Bahu 
whom these details may suit. 


——————— ee ——EEEEEEEEEEEEEEE—Eeeeeeeeeeeee 
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(twas the King who had murdered his son whom Jodo III ordered his Indian tepre- 
sentatives to punish by an invasion. This plainly stands ont from his ictter to the Governor of 
fodia dated Sth March, 1544 '* This is confirmatory evidence for the fact that the King who 
itecacred the Manar Cliristians was the father of the martyred prince. Andre de Sousa himself 
seems to corroborate this in the sequel to the passage quoted by Father Perera. which reads; 
«These princes are still in expectation that Your Highness will avenge the murder of their 
brother whoo his futher, King of Ceylon, has killed because he had become a i Since 
these things, the ambassador sent to Ceylon has returned ; he says that the King will never 
seceniegiagiaiear will rather turn Moor, It is proposed fo go and attack him in September, 
T Le - 

Should not all this “settle the matter against” Kotte ? 

Now for the confusion created by the letters of Prince Jodo and de Somsa, 


Prince JoSo asks the King for the favonr of “conferring on me the tifle of Prince of 
Ceylon and King of Jalina" andef “granting to my brother Lonis the territory of my deceased 
brother,”!* Here is nothing at variance with the Jaffna origin of the princes, The tyrant of 
jafina is tobe deposed, and hence JoXo desires to become his successor on the throne. The 
murtyred brother might very well have had some territory assigned fo him as Crown Prince, 
That such quisi-independent jurisdiction existed im the kingdom of Jaffna is gathered from the 
Vdipdna-Vaipava-milai unreliable as it is aa to details '" 

De Souss had takes two Friars with him. This fits Jafina rather than Kotte where Villa 
do Conde and the other Franciscans were more or less permanently stationed. 


The fact of de Sousa and the prince with 40 or 50 Portuguese taking retuge in a charch 
was not likely in Kotte, but quite conceivable in Jafina where Portuguese power was very little. 
ital all, felt. On the other hand, Jaffna had certainly been ascene of missionary labours before 
4544 The author of The Portuguese Era says. withont giving Ins authority for it, that as 
early as about.1520 some Franciscans had penetrated into that kingdom.'* Correa in his 
confused account of the princes being transported to Goa speaks of some Friars who had taken 
up their abode there in a little hut that they had made." * Nor should too much stress be laid on 
the ‘church’ (eglise) mentioned by de Sousa. The ' church” referred to might have been outside 
Jatina as well. 

In interpreting de Sousa’s words we should bear in mind that all early Portuguese 
writers have used ‘Ceylon’ in a very vagoe and misleading way. He certainly confounds 
Jatanapatam with Ceylon more than dace. '* 

“Fhe apparent difficulty felt with regard to the King’s reference to the several claimants 
for Jafanapatam will disappear oma careful exantination of the passage which | translate from 
Cros 2s follows : ; 
| ™ Master Francis writes to me also that this King (i. of Jaffna whom he referred to in 
the previous paragraph) bas a brother who will become « Christian with the people if I should 
give him this land (of Jaffna). It ts to Muster Francis he said so. it wiil be an excellent thing thus 
to procure the salvation of so many souls, But there is another thing ty be considered + the 
prince of Ceylon who is become # Christian andthe queen his mother are begging me for the 
same favour through Andre de Sousa [f | should give the land to her son. she promises to 
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become a Christian with her relations and servants, This ts act all: the King of Ceylon senda 
me word to say thal {ff confirm my provisious relating to the gift of tile lend, he will give me 
Ne ee will remit to me whaftl owe [iim From bere I cannet eee 

ich is fhe best course to follow. Remember well. in your decisions, that ary only desire is 
the serivce of Our Lard and the Propagation of the Faith and that Tf shall comsidéer thal belter 
which will further this desiga the more.’ *’ 

The first olfer was clearly from the King of Jafima’s brother (and we bewe seen that 
this King was prince Jodo’s futher) The second waa from the prince of Ceylon (— Jalfna)and 
his mother who, we are informed by Magini '* and Bartoli, '* was sister of the King of Jalfza. 
Doubtless; there is some coofusion here between Don Louis, son of the quceu referred to, and 
Dan Jo3o his cousin. But, asa matter of fact. de Sousa had requesied the King to bestow 
reigning power on both the princes. 

The third offer, in fine, was from the King of Ceylon (=Kotte) to whom since 1539, 
accoriling to Cros, '* the King of Portugal owed a large sum of money and who “in 1543 
offered nol to claim the sum lent if the Governor of Indis helped him to establish his soos (Read: 
grand-son) as King of Jafina and Kandy afier expelling those who were in possession of both 
these principalities. ** 


S. GHANA PRARASAR, 0. ALLL. 
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THE MALDIVE ISLANDS: 1602-1607. 
Edited by H. C P. BELL, CCS. (Retired) 





PYRARD'S NARRATIVE. 
(Continued from Vol. 111, page 361.) 





CHAPTERS XIX—XXIlL. 


B == giving a garbled summary of the opening paragraph of Chapter XEX, Symons 
makes no other allusion to Chapters XIX-XXU inclusive, Harris is wholly silent. 

Ol these four Chapters, therefore, the Headings alone—Symon's brief parsgraph cx- 
cepted,—are here printed, zs translated, leaving the curious reader, if be be so desirous, to seck 
farther particulars from Pyrard, Voyage (1679, pp. 185-221), or the Hakiuyt Society's Pyrard 
(1. 265-309) 

The contents of Pyrard's Chapters XIX-XXII are not without a certain interesi, in 
exposing the low state of social morality ruling on the Maldives at the period of his captivity. 

They further bring out wery forcibly the total want of commercial fair-iealing, 48 <- 
tibited by the Salhin fn his arhitrary, and grossly unjust, treatment of persons stranded on the 
group and the cargoes of the wrecked vessels 

Three centuries of steadily increasing contact with the cuter world have wrought a com- 
glete change in this latter respect, At the present day “the Maldivians may lay claim to the 
erond distinction of being probably the only race similarly situated on the face of the globe who 
fiave not required fo be tanght by special contract, or legal enartment, the duty they owe their 
fellow men who have fullen into ‘troubles by ship-wreck ‘on their ' tempest-haunted ' Atois."! 

Homines ad deos nulla re propries accedent guom salutem homintOus dando. 


Symons and Harris doubtless had good reasons for excluding from their translations 
Chapters XIX. XX and XXI, as these relate mostly to ephemeral incidents not relevant toa 
general acount of the Islmds In regard lo Chapler XXIT, they probably considered the lurid light 
thrown ou Maldivian morals by the mutter-of-fact Freochamn too” fierce" to mit English readers 
of their day, themselves nol over-squeaumsh. 


———_—— 
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med in the neighbourhood, during the enjourn of the aathar there——Of a veewl of Tattanor, aul the story 
of «Alaluder cazluin's dealing with the Mildive King, and his hapless fate; amd the adventures of 
the King's nephew and brother-in-law. 

Symons. " 


To reture to wliat concerns the Mildivy Inlands.* / 
Having given an account! of their present Condition, and a descrption of them, i may be proper 
io relate whai Pheve heard tonching the theat Pecpling of (hem, end the Change of Religion there_ 

, The Nalives aay, the Maidivy Iniendé ave not been inhabited above S00 years; "and that the 
first who setiicd on them, were the Cingafas, ov Natives of the tutand wf Ceylan,* who were then 
idolaters ; bat afterwards, that 1s, aboot 250 pears ajo,! embrac't Maltometsaicm, Py meeun of the Moors and 
Arabs trailing to al! parts of Lnilia, aod ppreaiting their Religion” throughout that immense Tract of Land. 

CHAPTER XxX. 
_Aecidante urd casualties fo hips ul the Mdldives—Arrival of Hollanders—A wandering Jew— 
A vaptain of Magar and iu acdtvenfores ; and of aome slips wrecked there 
Of « captured Pertaguess vessel fhat wus wrecked —An cmtassalor fram. the King of tee 
Mtdldive Iniumia A veel of Avden.—A Moluy refi, A Midldive comfeasion.—The discowert of u 
strunse paloma » amd wifher mvenie. a 
CHAPTEH XXIL 


Divera jodymits passed for aiultery, fewdne=s, and offer crimes —Ammrons furrmour of the 
Indian womep.— Oy the Grant Pardiere and the sfrange resolution of a Mnfattce. 
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LETTERS OF CAPTAIN HERBERT BEAVER. 
(H. M. 19th REGIMENT). 





MARCH-APRIL, 1803. 
By Miss VIOLET M. METHLEY. 


quartermaster’s stores, and tallies of Customs and Pearl Fisheries bound together in that 

volume of Colonial Papers at the Public Record Office, which is officially known as CO. 
54.10. is a series of ictters which are refreshing reading in that rather desert-like waste. 

Their writer constantly apologises for their unofficial form and style, he insists that they 
treat only of * little inconsidcrable operations” ; yet they are interesting, not alone for their own 
sake, but for the picture which they give of the vicissitudes of a tiny handful of British troops, 
daring their expedition into an enemy's country,—such an expedition 2s has been undertaken 
again and again by our soldiers and succeeded by sheer force of plack and initiative, 

Moreover, Captain Herbert Beaver has the power of vivid narrative style, unformed and 
unpolished as he would doubtless have thought his own epistles. He gives a clear picture of the 
dangers and difficulties which beset that minute party, He is as typical, in his bravery and in his 
care for his men,of the best kind of British officer, past, present and to come, as those same 
private soldiers of his are characteristically the Tommy of to-day, in the uniform of a century ego. 

Captain Beaver was born on the 24th of February, 1764, and was the som of the Rev, 
}. Beaver of Lewknor, Oxfordshire. He was an Ensign in the 48th Regiment in 1783, but becune 
Lieutenant and later Captain in the 19th Regiment by 1794, mm which year he served in Holland as 
A.D.C. to General Caates. 

A few years later, he went to Ceylon and became Commandant at Negombo jn 
November, 1802. 


A MONGST the official schedules and long drawn-out Governmental reports, the lists of 
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Early in the following year, the friction between the British Government im Ceylon and 
the Kandyan Coort broke into the blaze of real war, and culminated in the disastrous expedition 
to Kandy of 1803. 

Beaver, al lis station of Negomho, heard rumours of vast forces of the enemy gathering 
upon the fringes and over the borders of Kandyan territory, and the series of letters which follow 
treat of the punitive expedifions, with an almost absurdly inadequate force, in theory, if not in 
practice, which he undertook and brought to an eminently successful conclusion. 


The letters end somewhat abruptly : at least, no more are preserved in the C..0. 
archives —yet they conclude on fhe note which anumates them throughout, that note of quiet and 
ttmassuming confidence in the capability of "1 Sergeant and 11 privates” of H.M. Army under- 
taking and performing any task, however seemingly impossible. 

Captain Beaver did excellent service during the stormy years which followed, whilst the 
Kandyans in their [ostmesses defied the British forces. In September, 1804, he captured Batn- 
gedara and made a most difficult march to Denewaka,; in pursuit of that De Wet of Kandyan 
histiry, the 1<t Adikar, Pilima Talawuwée. 

He died at Colombo on April 19th, 1809, aged 45, and received a public foneral. He 
feft 2 widow and three children. [np Childry Church, Berks, there is.a tablet to the memory of this 
fine soldier and gallant gentleman. ' 

it is in. March, 1803, when Captain Reaver was Commandant at Negombo, that the letier- 
record of his particular expedition begins, with an official note fram Robert Arbuthnot, Secretary 
to Government, in answer toa commmmnication from the Captain, transmitted through Licutenant- 
Colone! Maddison? Beaver had warned Governor North theta large armed Kandyan force was 
concentrated in the neighbourhood of Kotadenia,® probably with the intention of seizing the Stores 
at that place. Arbnthnot, in this letter of March 13th, informed the Commandant that His 
Excellency had, as a measure of precantion, ordered a detachment of fifty men of the 65th Regi- 
ment-and Gity Sepoys onder Captain Bullock’ to march immediately fo Nepombo, where Beaver 
was fo give them such instructions as seemed necessary for the safety of the Stires, The ehemy 
forces were believed to be commanded by the Dissava Leuke, one of the most inflivential Kandyan 
chiefs. 

The followmg letters from Beaver give the account of his expedition. They are all 

“March i4th, 1603. 


Sir: 

I have been honoured with your letter of yesterday's date, apprising me of tle marching 
of a detachment of the 65th Regiment and of Sepo poys and conveying His Excellency the 
Governor's orders thereupon,—to which I shall pay the strictest attention. The detachment is 
not yet arrived (7 o'clock a.m.) 

Thave heard nothing from Kotadenia since my second express to Lievt-Col, Maddison, 
but, spon enaniry, I tind the Tappal comes the regular way aid without hindrance. This is all 

I get from this description of people. | expect every hour to hear from Kotadenia, 
SUA Ker Casas twill acd eel gn teocisn te Colca 
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The neat letter is undated. 


“Thave been honoured with your Ictter of six o'dock yesterday pes aa ay 
Bullock is, in comsequence. getting his tas fast as possible ready to to deni 
Should His Excellency send any counter-orders in consequence of Lient. Olleuranshaw’s* report, 
which I forwarded last night {o Lient.-Col. Maddison, if you will be good enough to despatch an 
express, I can overtake Captain Bullock in a short time after its arrival.” 


A Very Hazardous Undertaking. 


Here occurs something of « hiatus, No farther instructions from Colombo are preserved, 
and we hear no more for the time beimg of the movements.of Captain Bullock, Beaver's mext 
letter is dated March 19th, from Pettigodde, on the point of attempting a very hazardous under- 
taking with what would seem to anyone but British officer an extremely inadequate force = 


“t have the honour to inform you that I am within three hours’ march of Moehoroegam- 
pelle*—I am this moment joined by 1 Sergeant, 12 Privates of H. M. 65th Regiment, who are come 
about 7 miles from Fort Frederic to meet me here, Ihave also 12 Sepoys from that post. 

From the best information | can procure, it appears that Leuke has a battery completed, 
with several guns mounted, st Mochoroegampelle and a great concourse of 

The Modeliar with me has very few followers as yet, Shay Sera one me more 
will overtake us; but my whole reliance is on the party of the 65th here. * I 
Modeliar is to guide me to the Dissave. My intention is to storm hie Fort at daybreak to-morrow 
morning, so that, before you receive this, it will be, please God, in our possession.” 

Mothorcegampelle, 20th March, 1803. 

* Excuse this line just to inform you that, as the report of the Force at this Post 
increased as we advanced, / thought! it best not to wait for daylight, with my few troops (1 Sergeant 
and 12 of H. M. 6Sth Grenadiers end 1 Havilder and 12 Sepoys) but to storm the Battery at once, 
a8 well as we could by a Guide. We passed 1 Picquet or rather their Post, as yallran off on 
our approach. We then proceeded to the Attack, not a shot was fired at us,—we were merely 
ee yee Sentry, who, immediately afterwards, alarmed the Cingalese and they escaped 
into ungle, 

We were assured there were not fewer than 6,000 (I never believed the tenth part of it !) 
but it seems by the most creditable accounts I have obtained from the natives here, they were 600 
or thereabouts. 

Oar earch Goan d, this basty line 

was 10 hours and, being rather fatigued, I beg you to pardon thi i 
inal ba Wttow Yak. (a ciasiccnt any gastiowlad accomst ton = Sar boars. ft cannot lie down, though, 
without saying how extremely | fee! obliged to the Sergeant and men of the 65th Grenadiers, who 
only regret there was no Fighting. The Sepoys behaved very well. 

P.S. We marched trom Pettigodde at 5 p.m. and arrived a little after 3 
morning, I understand that Dissave Leuke was not here, but at Monty,* One sad accident 
took place. The Sergeant thought » Cingalese was about to attack me, as I was climbing mto 
Fort, and unfortunately killed him, who turned out to be one of our best Guides. He feels it very 
much and my mind is not quite easy, as I appear to be the innocent Cause, On advancing, Thad 
been challenged by a Cingalese sentry abont half @ minute before, and the Sergeant thought this 


was the man.” 
(Dated same place and day.) 
”* The letter had the honour of addressing to you this morning was so very unofficial 
that you mrust think another necessary, 5 well as an apology. 


a OE Se eel 
& Lieut. Wilham Olieuratoks w of the th Poot died 5 April, 18000! “endamrti fever” contranted as Kotudantyaws. See List, 


po Sheth, Pot “on 

uo nganipois. which 9 the rillngeor rather hersar called on the railway Mirae. The stations here o0¢ at 
Veyangods and Ambeyows ate called, mot ufier the vilinges cr barware im the tsidet of which (bay atend bat after the sites of the 
nearest Reston. 7.2.1.5 

t, at thie period, and in tuct entii after the Crimean War, Infantry regiments had weneliy eight" bettalion” competies and. 
two“ feck ~ competion, the” Grenailiee” company, @hes ibe battalion wee te line, taking tho right anc the ‘Light “ company the 
jait dank. ta @otarn the Grecatiers were ie Wading compass, Ihe Light the rear curpary, These two companies wer uot 
bumbered | they werv koowes only 1 \-o nae ee 

6 Ulentiticatiag required. (J, ; 
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Gur march was much longer from Pettigodde than | had expected and I felt mppestitae 
sive of the Soldiers being too fatigued for immediate action on theirarrival,—but Zeal gives Vigour. 

About a mile and a half from hente the Kandians had an advanced Picquet, and a few 
yards further on they had erected, across the road, an odd sort of obstacle to our pr the 
name of which Iam not enough to know—it was something like the front of a 
if you will fancy the holes lined with thorns, to prevent you climbing up it. The Noise unavoid- 
Ser nparsta patie bia aluraatat ig it alarmed the Picquet, who left their Fire and retired 
into the Jungle. 

The Tom-tom beat twice before the Grenadiers reached the Fort, who, therefore, cer- 
tainly expected serious Resistance from the Candians, bat I now suspect that the information. they 
had from their Picquet quite predetermined their conduct. I suppose the Picquet increased our 
Numbers, as Report has their's. 

What followed, I had the honour to relate the moment, almost, afterwards. 

The post which the Cingalese chose to abandon is a remarkably strong one by Art and 
Nature. On the south of this Fort there is (an old to be sure but) a complete square redoubt, 
except that there appears never to have been a Traverse to the Entrance: on the north, a sheet 
of Water: on the east, a natural slope into the Country: and the west, where the Grenadiers 
attacked them, they might have defended against almost any force of mere musquetry,—it is a 
eaerhe en my buanble opinion boy soexaly coustracted, of a sort of fascine and éarth—with here 

brasure, or rather loopholes, I suppose to accommodate Indian Laziness, for they 
muust fire through them sitting." 

As I march this evening toa Village, where some disaffected people are said to have 
assembled, I have reduced the repairs of those works by the Cingalese toas bad a state as time 
would allow me,—not that | think they will ever return. I have been to-day a little Tour with a 
few Sepoys, and cannot find one in the Neighbourhood. { have burnt their Camp also. 

Allow me, before I close this, to represent to you the alacrity with which Captain Bullock, 
of 1. M_ 65th Regiment, assisted me with Ammunition and Provisions,” 

“ Mahabodele, March 2ist, 1803. 

' “ There is a disaffected rabble reported to be about 7 miles off. The 65th Grenadiers 
have had hard marching, though, Thank God, they are all well. I am, therefore, going after these 
people with a Havildar and 6 Sepoys and if J find occasion I can send for the Grenadiers. 1! will 
inform you of anything worthy of your notice in the evening.” 

(Same place, same date.) 


“I have the honour to inform you that Iam just returned from Ballabove (the Village 

where the disaffected were assembied), They, anfortunately, heard of my Approach, although I 
took every precaution that they should not have done so. From the best information I can 
collect, there are two Candian Headmen, who, under the pretence of raising a Force, delude a set 
poor wretches to follow them,—these all living like Freebooters, They amount to between 

0 and 60: about 12 are armed with firelocks—I daresay perfectly unserviceable—and annoy 
and terrify the peaceable villagers wherever they go. This last is the worst effect of their revolt. 
¥ rove # good distance beyond the village of Ballabove into the jungle, but could mot discover an 


| 


existence of this redouls (rom 4 ceferemes to this wrest in Cordimer, and inspected the site fa 1882. T inspected Ws agein today 
iste in the teak gertete close to the hezaar cf Muguragampola end to the Hallway Ststion of Mirigara. | annex « : 
. 4 Prem 


it the Portugues: or Dutch bad sc cutpest cod shursk kere, but no traces Gfany masonry are to be found. 1 enpposs that ikis 
wes coe af the defences of the Dutch (or Portuguese) egainst the King ef Kancy, and thet en the departure of the Dutch troops, 
Retina rj pacetegr chara barista Captsin Beaver and his party.” 

eenia copy ie entry to Mr, Swettenbem tnew Sir Aletander Swettenham, £0.80), ned some later 
fy Pgalee-t hove nie aieisiial tian as tates records fha: ; ode S 

— * this redoubt wee Se te | 
both earlier acd jater. The Raadtyens did mot take possession of (i artll ihe Sones. a 
cae ore arte a bad oat (tigmed> wl haces ip py rand 

rong snarzet tetsu rectanguiarredontt were| K.and W. i5 rée, X, end B56 
yerts, sod the boundaries : No diteh, juagie and Timsyemwatia; 8. Palliyawatta; © paddy Bells, anc W. the teak gardens. 
Immediately west of ths teak garden i the maiz rend from Pasyuls to Giriulla, aad immediately weet of tbe rand the railway 
trom Caiombe te Ready. Tha sacnes “ Técdyamwetie ~ sod ~ Failivawetta " are significant of fermer uses of ibe alle. gm Bm £y 
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i took up 5 men accused of aiding and joining the eneary, I could not make out any 
thing very strong in the testimonies against more than two of them, whom I hope T have done 
right im sending to Colombo, with the evidences against them, ° 

_ I gave a trifle to those who appezred aifected and wishing to give me all the 
information in their power,and assured the whole village (according to His Excellency’s instructions 





Tam convinced that the Governor bas done much good by ordering this sort of service, 
and that his private instructions to me will have (indeed, have had) the effect of conciliating and 
‘confirming the well-disposed in their attachment to Government and ef bringing back to a sense 
of their just subjection the poor deluded Rebels. 

I do not think that there will again appear anything like hostility m this neighbourhood." 


Governor North's Instructions. 


Next day, March 22nd, Captain Beaver returned to Negombo, and found there two 
letiers from Governor North, just arrived, giving him fresh instructions, as follows = 


* As the Desave of the 4 Corles, Leuke Ralhamy, has lately collected « large force and 
entered the Happitigam-Corle, which is in the British territories, with intentions apparently hostile, 
t will request you to repair to the neighbourhood of the place where that force may be collected. 

You will endeavour to discover the strength of the people with the Desave Leuke, as 
well as their intentions, and should it appear advisable to a te attack them, you will do so. 
For which purpose, you will, if necessary, call on Captain Bullock to assist you with such regular 
military force as he can spare 

| You will endeavour particularly to discover the disposition of the Desave himsell and, 
more especially, continue to assure him, as 1 have already done, that Mooteo Sawmy, a5 well as 
mysel{ will find means of punishing them for any hostile attempt against my Government. 

You will, moreover, let him know Hial his harbouring deserters, as he has done, from the 
British territories, | consider as-an hostile act, «s weil as his encompingin them, and if he expects 
to obtain either favour or pardon, he must immediately dismiss those men from his camp, and 
withdraw his people from the British territories. 

Asfor the men themselves, if you catch them in arms agamst Government, they must be 
treated with the utmost rigour. You will, therefore, send them down close prisoners to Colombo, 
bat without any unnecessary violence, with the most specific evidence that you. can obtain against 
them. You will also cause to be seized and sent down to Colombo the families of such men aS 
may have joined the Desave Leuke. . 

You will be very particular in transmitting to me such accounts of the conduct of all the 
Headmen, as you think deserve ; the Mocdeliar will, ] doubt nol, give you very good informa- 
tion on thal, as on every other point relating to his country, Above.all things it is necessary to 
make it known thal I shall reward Zeal and Merit in the natives and punish Rebellion and Dis- 
affection to the utmost of my Ability.” | 


The second letter begins with very well-deserved praise of Captain Beaver’s conduct, 
and gives further istractions : 


“The admirable spirit with which you have conducted your late enterprise and the 
complete success which has attended your judicious employment of the very inconsiderable force 
ander your command, as well as the preat prudence and humanity with which you have brought 
back the deluded inhabitants to their doty, deserve my warmest thanks and make me desirous 
at the same time to employ your services in the final expulsion of the Desave Leuke from the 
British territories. That Chief has, by the latest account, settied inmself with a large force at 
Attengalle in the Hmma Corle, about 25 miles from this place (viz, Colambo,) 7 

"Mr. Wood, the Collector, !° marched against him on the morning before yesterday, with 
a small force of Europeans, Malays, Cin and Moormen. I enclose two letbers which he has 
written since his departure to the Chief Sec y of Government. 


1 * The Peesusable Aleeatider Wood, Fog ~ mcceectiel Gene Daermilion ae (llegar or 7 Agent of Revenue cad Coens 
for the Dietrie? of Colimbe” om the death wv! tit tadierin Fobraery, Poe ame eectugh of the former geo Crp te Doriy 
Hriligh Timéd, pp. 23-21 (Gecond etiions Hr had been appeinted un Manth sth, « Captian io tke Columbo Mibtis Ee was bo 
doubt on able and active man, aod biecherncier usd more topecially perhaps Lhet rater od humwor thatetrzes Mle Mettler, 
eppesliad tc the ore! Uererner, ~ Elig Tom.” us that the Copevter ended a0 Bir Alesamier Wool, Ecato—)P by 
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The force which Mesty 050s Receeat ad ene Canatting of 2 Earopess 
Seigeanis and 24 men of His Majesty's 6th Regiment and ofthe? Hayidars and 4 nutive infantry 
with the addition of that now with Mr, Wood, enable you, I hope. not only to drive the 
Desave out of our terrilories, but perhaps to find employment for him in his own. 
You have seen the character of the peoples so completely, as well as the most efficacious 
manner of fighting them, that I need say no more to you on that subj 
I will only subjein that if the capture of the Desave’s person can be accomplished, it 
will be highly desirable ; U not, it will do good, by way of example, to put him to considerable 
personal inconvenience and alarmi, without positive danger, if it can be avoided.” 


Mr. Collector Wood's Letters. 
The two letters from Mr. Collector Wood which North enclosed for Beaver’s perusal, 


curry on the story, and show a considerable amount of spirit and sense of humour, ‘The first is 
dated from Milati, '? March 24th. 


“E wrote you a few lines early yesterday morning, mentioning that Lenke, the Desave 
of the 4 Covrles, removed from Attengalle, and taken np his quarters at Miluti, where he was 
reported to be in force, and that therefore I had changed my route-and had taken the direct road 
fo Milati. Tam happy to tell you that! am now there, sitting in the Desave's Mandoo, which 
# few hours ago he thoaght proper to leave to me in quiet possession, having absconded with all 
his train immediately before our approach. The village people say that they were busy eating 
therr rice when the news of our coming reached them, and that they left their repast unfinished 
and took to their heels and their numbers must have been very great as the temporary huts that 
they had raised surround the village and 2 guns were left behind in their hurry, which I shall 
bring in triumph to Colombo, if they can be discovered. A villager had got charge of them and 
f have sent to bring him bere. 

The effect of the notice to the inhabitants has been beyond my expectations. I have 
been joined by almost all the headmen and a vast number of the imkabilants of the Corles have. 
also appeared and declared their allegiance and 1 entertain no fears of the people henceforward 
becoming disaffected, as they appear to be well satistied with the attention which Government 
has paid to them and to their interest by sending an armed force to their assistance. 

I propose visiting Attengalle to-night, where there may still remain some of the Desave's 
influence, and from thence will proceed through the heart of the District to Colombo, being 


image of Buddha, I found in the Desaye's Mandoo : he must have thought himself in a sad Plight 
when he forgot his God. He had several Field Pieces, but the exact number I cannot learn,” 
The second letter from Mr. Wood is dated March 24th, from Attengalle : 

.  _ 'Noenemyhere, Matters are much in the same State as at Milati, a deserted camp and 
things in the utmost confusion. The Desave's Mandoo js very comfortable, and I flatter 
with a plexsant puss to-night, but the place is reported to be mbealthful and therefore we shall 
start early to-morrow morning, after barning the remainder of his grandeur, which in the mean- 
time is a Godsend, the heat being almost insupportable. 

_ Vhave taken it upon me to mame persons of good character, and who have been active 
and assiduous upon the present occasion, to perform the duty of the Headmen who have revolted 
until His Excellency’s pleasure shall be made known. The houses of the Rebels I have directed 
to be burnt and their effects sent to Colombo. Several suspected persons I bring along with me, 
not only to prevent any further mischief, but also to show the people that Government is 
and 19 Sonvince them of the impossibility of living in onr territories with disaffected principles. 

Lh Mesbieethes peyswed. tiF ry 
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71 
trust that all this will meet with His Excellency's approbation, everything having been 
done for the best. To-morrow evening or Saturday early, I expect to be at Colombo, till then, 
being very tired and sleepy, I remain—etc.”’ 

Incursion into Kandyan Territory. 

immediately on receiving these communications from the Governor, and without waiting 
to rest even for a day at Negombo, after his exertions, Captain Beaver sef out again notifying his 
intentions to North as follows : 

“ Negambo, March 24th, 1803. 

TL hope yonr Excellency will not disapprove of my marching to-night. By your per- 
mission, I have requested an offcer from Kotadenia to join me and he will bring up the rein- 
forcement. In the meantime, | con find out Mr. Wood,—and perhaps the Desave, 

My old detachment is in very good health and spirits and fit for anything.” 


On March 25th, Arbuthnot despatched further imstructions to Beaver. which, however, 
the latter can scarcely have received before beginning his march - 


" Mr. North has heard that the village of Attengalle is very unhealthy and he wishes 
you to remain there as short a time as possible. 

wena rae c wnt Aockats necator poh oars be attended with good effects if an iticursion 
was mace into the Candian territory, and as he beliewes that there is a road between At 
aud Rowanelly whicli is about 12 miles from it, he wishes you to proceed thither without delay. 
Rowanelly is situated upon the banks of the Calanie Ganga, about 6 miles from Sittawaka. As it 
commanicates with Colombo by water you can be easily supplied with provisions and whatever 
you may stand in need of, 

Before you set out, you will make particular enquines relating to the road which leads 
from Attengalle to Rowanelly, as our information on that subject is not perfectly certain and you 
mast not engage yourself ina road attended with difficulties, but upoo no account remain at 
Attengalle above a night Perhaps you may make a short incursion into the Candian territory 


direct from Attengalle. 
The Maha Modeliar has just been here and gives but an unfavourable Account of the 
Road to Rowanelly, the distance, too, is much greater than we sup but he says there is « 


yricharseba tr pecker somamt-te leagues from Rowanelly, w. isina healthy situation ; 
think, however, if you hear nothing of an enemy, you had better return to Negombo to wait 
for turther orders.” 


But Captain Beaver was never inclined to wail for information of an enemy's presence : 
he preferred to seek him out himself, and he accordingly writes from Attengalle on March 29th. 


" T have the honour to acquaint you for His Excellency’s information that I shall begin 
an incursion into the enemy's country this evening, being now within one league of it, 

The country is said to be impracticable, but not belicving my informers. who are averse 
from attending us, we shall make the attempt. By threats and promises | have prevailed upon 
ar i eee some followers merely to erect shelters for the soldiers wherever we 

to ¢ us, 
, a iat i -peetizable. 1 thpe we shall, under Providence. perform: any invincible 
obstacles, 1 trust we shall not absunily oppose. 

Being left so much to my own poor judgment, 1 hope right intentions will be put into 
the scale against any errors. The Detachment ure all well. I believe any orders addressed to 
me at this place will. reach me.” 


Pursuit of the Sinhalese “De Wet" 
The course of the pursuit of the elusive Dissava is told by Captain Beaver in the two 
succeeding letters, the first being dated from Vire Mapolle, March 30th : 


Of ede eed plecnagreny teams a native arrived who undertook to conduct me 
at once to the Dessaye Leuke, but vain, He was gone with about 4,000 followers (I believe 
400!) on our arrival. We, therefore, marched 15 oles for nothing through a country where not 
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2 horse or even cooly could follow us. We passed the Cayan '” hats of two of the Dessave's 
halting places, capable of containing a tolerable force. I fear we cannot proceed for want. al 
provisions, which cannot follow us: We will, however, do all bat sacrifice the health of our men, 
—as for overtaking the Coward, if is fruitless hope.” 
“ Sittewelmancade, March 31st, 1803. 
“The Dessaye is escaped into the 7 Corles, We were yeslerday almost in an inextri- 
cable country, and nota single inhabitant to be seen. Provisions could not follow us and our 
Guide made off,—why. I know not, for he was well used and wonld have been paid: [ believe 
it was because he expected firing. ¢ 
From the very numerous hints in the Dessave's Camp, his Rabble most consist of a great 
many. I believe had we known of his Post, ome day sooner, we might have surprised him. In 
our pursuil of him the night before last (of which I had the bonour to give you some acconnt by 
pencil yesterday) we were obliged to wade through much walter. Some of the men are, I fear, 
yuenthy il. 1 shall do'all in my power for them and, should they grow worse, endeavour 
to send them in the doolies to Colombo. | 
We are now within one league of Attengalle. I am trying to find out some healthy spot 
for the soldiers, till I recerve further orders trom you, as you } His Excellency’s objec- 
Sons to Attengalle. Idonot return to that village, although it did not appear to me to be an 
Ij there were any possibility of meefing the Dessave, a good account might be given ai 
him at once, but as to overtaking him, I believe it to be ont of the quest: 
I have done my best according tomy poor ability, and I hope you will be sufficiently 
of this te exert your Infinence in obtaining His Excellency’s permission for my again 
cing on 5 spvice.” 


On March 31st, before receiving the second of these letters, Arbuthnot wrote to Beaver, 
assuring lim of North's confidence in his pracence and caution, ‘but advising him not to advance 
too far inte the ememy’s country, for fear of an attacic m the rear. Arbuthnot enclosed some 
maps for Beaver’s guidance, and told him that in Colambo they Had so certain intelligence af 
Dissava Leuke's movements. 


Captain Beaver acknowledged this communication from Radaradoore near Attengalle, 
on a fetter dated the fst of April al half past 10 am. 


fam jost honoured with your letter of yesterday, enclosing a sketch of the country 
and also some account of the proceedings of ihe cnemy Dessave. 

‘The account of his having lately been al Belegala agrees with our pursuit of fim on 
the night of March 29th. On our arrival in the neighbourhood of thal place, he made his retreat. 
Now, your account says that he had marched for the Maoya River towards Dambodenia before 
the 29h’: this may be troe, but, if true, be left 4 great number of his Followers behind him, All 
the accounts { could collect agreed in Ais having been in possession of this Post on the day in 
{he evening of which | marched—Ihave no means of ascertaining this fact, but of his Rabble 
‘having been there very lately 1 am quite sure. We found Spears, Arrows, Spikes, Iron Bullets 
and Powder-borns, full of very good Gun-powder, and a smull Shell or two, which would not 
have been lying there Jong afler the Enemy's departure. 

The direction of his retreat agrees exactly with your information. 

It was not possible for us to follow him any further, First—we had not a single Guide 
Jeft. Next—the whole country appears to consist of Fastnesses, where only those who know 
them can make their way—the Men had marched 18 miles during the night through a great deal 
of Water—we had no provisions up and coolies loaded could not follow. 

"We halted on good dry ground, where was a resting-house, with dernches round it on 

which (mot.on (fe groand) the Grenadiers slept, having pniled off their wel Shoes, ete. Could 
I take anry other precautions 7—yel, I am sorry to say, | have now 8 sick and 3 Sepoys. 


EES SSE SS ee Eee 


(2, Cadjas 
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good for Spepertio oe haps ee eee tae | 1 bave a aanaily good 
a house for the sick on —among cocoa trees. an £ 
quater eee fet eee t have Dr. Orr's '" instroctions—I shave Calome! pills 
and opium pills, bark, cic I bt Wing, which I make a point of keeping sacred Jor the Sick 
We have a young black Doctor, w is 2$ attentive as-can cver be wished— the men have a cop 
of coffee and a little Biscuit every morning for breakfast. We have "They have nt et touched 
fowls for their dinner, and this day they have a fine young bullock. They have not 

sall provisions ; 1 sever halt in a bad place longer than can be avoided—indeed, Ido sets 
cavemen over stopped in any one unhealthy spot—iongle we avoid as much as F Excel 
lency can 

AN these circumstances together, | shall bauer OP ta # better account of the health 
of the Detachment! to-morrow. Wehave been quiet now 36 rs and this is « great matlier 
Most of the Sick are beffer this morning: 

Should I not receive olher orders irom you,! shall march when the Invwalids con be 
moved towards Kotadeniawe, as that is the nearest route to Dambodinia—in which neighbour- 
hood, the Dessave, according to your information, means to establish himself. But im this case 
will not-some of Genera] MacDowall's Army come across him? Lam extremely obliged to you 
sir, for the plan of the different Corles,.which yon have sent me, and for the Interpreter, w 
T expect hourly. iy let ine hoor itl uncactiag eiskt oc wren.” 

" Wackea, April 3rd, 


“PE have the honour to acknowledge and thank you for your letter of yesterday aiter- 
ST rare asthe aan of the Detachment of i Sergeant, | corporal, 12 privates 

cme to see state t af t. 
of the 65th Regiment, who were under Mr. Wood and of whom I could never hear till yesterday. 
They are all well except one man, whom the Sergeant sent to Colombo yesterday. As these men 
aré iree from sickness; in an apparently good situation and cai mect meal any point, in any 
moment,—and as the other Division of the Detachment iy mot yet bealthy (I am happy to say the 
are all better this morning, but » drawback on this pleasttre is that Lt. Hutchings '* ts taken ill) 
gag che veka earer pg srl kt eo gem dina jom. Ihave, therefore, ventured to order 
the Division bere to hall till further orders. 

I collect what intelligence [ con in my Rides and | send for Headmen, but | am get oo 
clue to the Dessave Lenke. I thank you. sir, for your promise of communicating what you dis- 
cover on this.subject. 

There is this good result from my ignorance of where the enemy al present is—it allows 
time and rest for the of the ‘sick. 

I thank God that my men are mending, but there are not more than six of them, except 
this party, fitfor duty, f attribute their sickness principally to that sad night's march through 
water » bul it could not be avoided. 

The liberal! latitude and construction which you are so obliging lo say His Excellency 
Rodent little inconsiderable Operations cannot, | hope; increase my Zeal or my Execn- 

tons, but they add, as surely they ought, to my Anxiety to do nght. 

The 2 divisious are about 13 miles apart, and I mean to return io the sick one, alter 

taking 2 little refreshment here. Therefore, re please, still aciress to me mear Attengalle 
lft may hazard an opinion without presumption, 1 think that my sick are likely to do better 
(unless, indeed, the rainy seasam ahonld sorprise os) where they are, onli) they get 2 little 
stronger, than if they should be sen! al once to Negumbo, | wait His Excellency’s commands” 


This letter Arbuthnot acknowledged on April 9th, agreemg with Beaver that his 
movements must depend entirely for the present upon the health of his troops and instructing him 
to send them—and especially Li. Hutchings—down to Colombo, if they did not at once improve 
for fear of any development of the endemic fever which had been ravaging the troops of the 
Kandyan Expeditior. OE ER SROs |S SOPOT: SOPH aT END SO eee He 


ian eee 
1. Also f thing of the tah He wes at Zotedeerpews with Crptaie Bulleek aod the Oresedicr Gompery whe “et 
the acd Of ome month trom Une commencement of of hte merch, Lieut. Hutchings amt two private were the only peteome of the 
party who remaited alive. This ofeer recovered by game tmedistaly te eee & hotel change of ar baley ame of Ube suet 
sarees} | sempadies fer Lone dreeditnd mededy ” San Fide, ns 32 
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believed that the Dissava had retreated into Kandyan territory, where he was inaccessible, and 
information had been received of the erection of « battery on the frontiers of the Héwagam Corle. 

Captam Beaver did not receive this letter before writing again —in pencil and in haste— 
on April 4th tram Radawadoore ! 


“I bave the honour to inform you that about [1 o'clock, & mative gave me information 
that the Kandians, to the amount of something above 100. had erected a small battery abont 7 
miles from my post. Ehave so many sick thet | could only collect 7 Grenadiers and 24 Sepoys. 
gamer cat oie Drea Re a ee eres officer, is Lofs Fever—Mr, Hutchings, 
We attacked the battery about half past one;—and carried it the first 


I write in haste as | am about to pursue the enemy. ing already so many fallen sick, 
l almost feur for the ted Lads who go with me,—buat I trust in Providence. 
PS. 1 here to arrange something about the sick and now return to the 


Grenadiers. We marched in a boiling Sun, succeeded by very heavy Rain—I hope we shall not 
fall sick. 
Our ronte 4s towards Belligaile, but | will write more particularly after this chase,” 


"Near Attengalle, April 4th. 


“As Moehoroegampelie is high and, [ believe, healthy, having good water, etc.. and as it 
on the road from hence into the 7 Corles—would it be an eligible post until you have further 
orders for nie ? 

Lt is not aboye ten miles from hence,—and | trust the convalescenfs would not be bart by 
such a march in the cool of the evening—and those who are too weak, ! would have conveyed ip 


doolies."” 


Arbuthnot replied to this letter on April Sth, saying that the Governor, taking the sick- 
ness and the imminence of the Monsoon into consideration. did not think it advisable for Captain 
Beaver's force to remam longer in the field, and giving instructions that all the sick, in any case, 
should be sent down to Colombo immediately. He concluded by expressing North's sitistaction 


al the ‘ Intelligence, Activity and Zeal’ which Beaver had shewn upon every occasion, 
A Very Spirited Exploit. 


Bul Beaver was to conclude his little expedition with a very spirited exploit, of which he 
gives an account to Government in 2 letter dated from Attengalle. April 8th, 


1 am indebted, under Provudence. to the gallantry of Sergeant Fairley and five privates 
of HLM. 65tis Regiment for the success of an attack io which the od were, out of all pechortion, 
against as. 

The monsoon having s¢t itt on my way into quarters, in comsequence of His Excellency & 
orders, I w2s informed of a very strong battery {called Rathmralgaiie) at the village of Walgam- 

in reasonable distance, | 


& 


in the 3 Corles, on the border of the Hina Corle’!—as it was within 
thoaght it was my duty to look at it. 

We reached it, by a very fine moonlight, at 9 o'clock last night. The enemy immediately 
distinguished our White Jackets, and scarcely challenged before they began @ very sharp firing of 
musquetry and grasshoppers—notwithstanding which we were, thank God, without the loss of a 
man, in the Battery in ten minutes They continued firing till we began climbing up the work. 
they then escaped instantly into the wood. 

Had not the battery been of a great perpendicular height, | think we must have made 


This work is on the side of a woody mountain, about forty 19 length, and commands 
Bi rseanese (toes coy, operant: Soi) ot exaey the (2) width tt 12 embrasures. 

destroyed a good deal of the work and have engaged the inhabitants to do the rest next 
day, The country through which we marched 15 miles to it, isso very difficult that the Head. 
men of Attengalle tried fo dissuade me fram the attempt, My force was 1 Sergeant, 5 privates of 
the 65th, t Havildar and 8Sepoys. V.B. 1 Sepoy wounded. 








14: Awchecn thie” Satiery ” oil sppeorim a tater jerae of the Cvylen amtiqnary.— J. FL 
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PS. Had this post been in British hands, 1 think it might have defied physical force 
There was an abbatis from the extreme of the ravine up to the base of the work,’ 


" Near Attengalle, April 6th. 

“T have the honour to ackuowledge your letters of the 4th and Sth inst. 

His Excellency’s being pleased to approve of my conduct and your handsome manper 
of telling me so, lay me under and enhance great obligations, 

I shall instantly obey your injunctions respecting Lt. Hutchings and the sick men. They 
proceed for Colombo to-morrow, which Senger Digi ca ne he! os I have caused to 
be made for each sick man @ dooly : I give one Rix. Dollar for each, the whole amounting to 18 
R. D,, whick expense} hope you will approve of: that being the number of the sick, f have 
hired 8 bearers for each man. Mr. Van der Laan, acting as surgeon, goes with them. Hels very 
attentive. I send my cook with them, for their little comforts, and as they all seem fo be getting 
much better, I trust they will thus do well. 

The Sergeant and six men that have accompanied me go also and will be very useful. 
These last men are all quite well and have never been at all il. 

I shall have pow with me only a few Sepoys, There are still 1 Sergeant and 11 
Grenadiers quite fresh at Wackea—who have been upon no service yet. | have, therefore, sent 
for the Moodeliar of the Hevegam Corle, im consequence of the information you enclosed in your 
letter of the 4th, and if I find there is any battery in its limits—or anywhere else within one’s 
reach—! will endeavour to give you a good account of it. 

5. Should I not find an enemy, I shall, according to the instructions 1 have had tie 
honour to receive from you, return into quarters.” 

Near Attengalle. April 6th. 


“} have made rather a circuitous march since yesterday at daylight, of aot less than 40 
miles ; the men I had with me are all well. 

We destroyed a battery in the 4 Corles, bat found no enemy, I told the Dessave's 
triends there that if another battery was found in this neighbourhood, [ should destroy all their 
villages. On our way home, we were informed of another field work a littie to the eastward. 
I immediately made to it. We found it a very good masked battery, but I believe is 
enemy within many miles of it at this moment. We destroyed it and then returned to this place. 

I send all the detachment of the 6Sth to Colombo this morning and some sick sepoys. 

It is fortunate that there is still s fresh detachment of this regiment at Wackea, If the 
intelligence be true of a battery erected near the limits of the Hevegam Corle, lL hope to give your 
Excellency a good account of it, withont any 2-pounders that the Moodeliar talks about, with the 
aid of | Sergeant and if meno of H. M, 6Sth Regiment” 
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THE TOWN OF KANDY ABOUT THE 
YEAR 1815 A.D. 





By L: |. B. TURNER. Ma. Ccs. 


following notes, compiled partly from verbal information! supplied to me by T. B. 

| Keppitipola, Busndyaka Nilame, and partly from D’Oyly’s Diary.arc given as supplementing 

theaccompacying map. The map itself is entirely the work of the Basndyaka Nilame, 

involving a great expenditure of time and labour, Ht is based on that given in Davy’s /nterior 
added, and the scale increased 


VIDI (STREETS.) 


i. Hetti Vidiya: This was a part of the present Trincomalee Street. Chetties (Hetti), 
whose business it was to supply cloths from India for the King’s use, resided here The gold 
cloths, coloured jackets, &c., worn by hradmen, are still obtained from Indian Cheities. 


2. Nagaha Vidiya : Before Kandy was made the Capital by King Vikrama Bahu, 
probably sometime in the sixteenth century, there was a large nd tree near what is now the new 
Branch Post Office in Trincomalee Street, This tree formed @ sheltering place for the gnard of 
the Atapattu, and was called the Nagaha Murapola, The Vidiya was part of the present 
Trincomalee Street. 


3. Borawe Vidiya: This was also part of the present Trincomalee Street, so called 
from the existence here of a mud water pool (Bora-vewa), 

This Vidiya is mentioned by D'Oyly in the following entry in his Diary: * March 22nd. 
1815.—Rode early this Morning by Kumarupe Widiya—Gangarame Wihara, round Udawatte 
Keyle entered the Road to Alutgam tota. and from thence return to Kandy by Borawey Widiya.” 


4. Daskara Vidiya: This was part of the present Brownrigg Street, What is now 
the eastern end of the Lake was formerly paddy land belonging to the King. The village Daskara 
im Udgu-nuwara supplied the labour for driving away birds destroying this paddy, and these people 
lived in this Street. Their gé-name, commected with their work, is said to have been Kurullan- 
maduwe-geilara, but it may be noted that D'Oyly indicates another source for the name: “In 
Kandy there is 4 Kurnllan Maduwa where a great Number of Native Birds are kept, under Charge 
of particular Otficers.— There are birds, which talk all Languages“ (Diory, p, 107.) The family 
stil] has a house in Udeu-nuwara, 


5. Udo-nuwara Vidiya - Not now in existence. 
6. Yati-puwara Vidiya: Purt of the present Brownrigg Street 








Heend on the Noterof Coambews Hstemnhatmaya and 
Te ee po a Girsgame Diyewedane Nilame whiek were founded.ta their 
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When a King died, the Firat Adigar pointed out the Nayakkaras, who had claums to the 
throne, to the people of Udu-nuwara and Yati-nuwara, who were expected to show their choice by 
daing homage to the claimant favoured. This ceremony took place in Eandy, and, for con- 
venience, the electors were located in the streets in question. & would thus appear that the King 
was elected by the people of these districts but, doubilesa, they were greatly inflwenced in 
their decision ‘by the Adigar and Chiefa 

7. Katu-godelle Vidiya This was the present borth end of Castle Hill Street. The 
name refers to. the cutting of the hill and the using of the carth to Ievel the street. 

A" Kotugedella "' is twice mentioned by D’Oyly, and Codrington sips that it wasa “fort 
op the hill at the 5. end of the bund dividing the Iske and Bogambara wewa," 1.€, ™, or near, 
Wace Park. But the Street of that name is some disiance away. 

8, Kavikara Vidiya : The King's musician, who sang beiore the King, lived here. 
it was the south end of the present Castle Hill Street. 

9, Swarna-kalyans Vidiya: This was the present King Street. The King gave his 
favourites honses here. 

10. Vaikuntha Vidiya: This led to the Maha Déwalé, where a figure of Vishnu is 
enshrined and worshipped. Vaikunjha was the mountain in India on which the God Vishnu lived 
: Palladeniya Vidiya: This was-a part of the present Colombo Street The name 
13. Ridi Vidiya - This was a part of the present Colombo Street, and was the Street 
of the King's Silversmiths. 
14 Dala-da Vidiya; This led to the Daja-da@ MiligSwa—the present Ward Street, 
It did not join the road to Peradeniya as if does now. 

Codrington, in the Index to D'Oyly's Diery, page xiii, Identifies "Dalada Widiya” with 
Malabar Street. But, althongh each isa continuation of the other, they seem to have been distinct 
Streets. 

15. Kanda Vidiya: The present Hill Street. 
16. Rommuatti Vidiya: The present Cross Street, 


17. Ashthawanka Vidiya or Kamaruppe Vidiya - This was the present Malabar Street. 
The name is said to agmify “avery precious gem,” and to convey the idea of elusiveness, Only 
rélations of the King were allowed to reside here. Kumaruppe Vidiya is frequently mentioned by 
D’Oyly, eg." the English Major (ic. Davy) had been brought to Kandy, and is now residing near 
Koumarupe Kadawata, where the Malabar Princes reside, and which the Singuleze are forbidden to 
approach “ (p. 68). 

18. Maha Dewale Vidiya: This is not now a public road. [1 led from what is now the 
Pavilion Gate to Hill Street through the present Pavilion grounds. 

19. Alut Vidiya (a) : not now in existence 

20. Alut Vidiya (b)  hasalso disappeared. These “New Streets” were additions by the 
last King of Kandy, 


21. Dewa Vidiya = This street bad temples on either side It ran from where the 
Fountain is now, to the Pavilion Gate, and. vio the Vaiyalliye Linda, to the Mahi wahalkads 
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22. Et Vidiya: The elephants taking partin the Perabera were kept here. It is not 
now i existence 

Kiri-muhuda: the present Lake. The name—kirr, “ milk,’ and muhuda, "sea, is 
‘supposed to be derived from the legend of the foundation of Kandy {see Four Korales 
Hilékam Mifiya,) King Vikrama Bahu [V. at the time when his capital was Gampola; conceived the 
idea of Jounding o cily, and wished to know of a lucky place. An old man was first sevt, and 
on the Incky spot—the Jaya-birami (jaya, victory |" bhumi, ' land”), on which the Daja-da 
Maligawa was erected later—he saw a ratsnake and a squirrel fighting engaged in a combat in 
which the squirrel was victorious. Then the Atapattu people were zen! to find out the meaning 
of this, and they found « ratsnake and a frog fighting on the same spet, the frog being victorious. 
Then the Adigir was sent to fine out the meaning of this. He decided that these incidents ‘had a 
favourable portent and invited the King to visit the spot. 


The King came with his astrologer, Hulangomuwe Mulichchdriya, bat was delayed on 
the way, The next day they viewed the Joya-bhumi.. The astrologer also held it to bea 
lucky spot, but the King demurred, saying: “Why should | leave Gampola for a place so 
surrounded by marshes and hills 2?" and ordered the astrologer to consult the oracle for forty-eight 
hours. 

On domg-so the astrologer predicted what would be found on digging on the Jaya-dbhumi. 
White clay, he said; would first be found ; and ilwas fonnd Next to that would come sand; 
and it was So. Next to that there would be water, and water was found. The astrologer then 
asked for a white cloth, and the King engnired if he expected to find a precious stone The 
astrologer said a white tortoise would be found; and it was found. The King was delighted at 
the success of the predictions and decided to build his City on this site. He wished {to build bis 
palace on the Jaya-bhumi, but the astrologer said; This is too good a place for a palace, it is a 
place for a temple,"' and the King decided to make it a place for Boddhist worship, The Daja-da 
Maligawa was erected, and tater the Tooth Relic lodged there’ The palace and town of 
Gampola were abandoned as 8 royal residence, and the Embekk¢ Temple built out of the materiale. 


A small pool near the east end of what isnow the iske was made for the milk white 
tortoise, and was called the Kiri Muhada The food for the tortcise was sent from the King's 
kitchen. Later, the land was asweddumised as paddy land for the King, and the buffaloes for 
ploughing were kept m the Migon Arambe on the south east side of the Lake. 

Migon Arambe: D'Oyty frequently mentions this place, and locates it " close to Mulwatte 
Wihars " (p. 67.) Codrington adds in the Index, p. liv., that it was the “ site of the present Haramby 
House’ Major Davy is often reported in D'Oyly’s Diary to have been living in this locality, 
Haramby House was the old name of the present Hote! Suisse and the home of the Kandy Club in 

For his services, the astrologer was given @ mahd darisana mdlé (chain) by the King, and 
asked what rank he wished bestowed upon him. The astrologer asked for the title “ Sri," but the 
King said he could not give that title, tmt cansed him to be called the Lagkesa Mulichchariya, 

The site of the present lake was, in the first instance, = deqiya, or low land. Later, it 
was made into paddy fields, and lands were held for the service of lighting priests from the 
Miligawa to the Mal-watta Vihara over the ficlds. in 1803. the Mal-waita Vihara would appear 
to have been used as a Hospital for the Trincomalee Detachment, and was situaled “on the 
opposite side of a paddy field" from the Palace (Licutenant Anderson's Journal) The Lake, 
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almost as it now is. was constructed by the last King of Kandy. apparently about 1810-1812. 
D'Oyly mentions * the Weyws letely made" in diary entry of 23rd October, 1810, but the work 
of the Dam, apparently « part of the Lake Scheme, was not finished till June, 1822, (Diary, p. 115), 
having been in progress—“by which the people are ovich harassed" (p, 80)—since the end of 1841 
(pp. 65, 69.) 


WAHALKABAWAL (GATEWAYS.) 


1. Maha Wabalkada (No. tO0in Map): This is the presen! main entrance to the Maligdwa 
There were formerly two separate Gates teading respectively to the Maligdwa and to the Audience 
Hall. The last King bad them made into one. This will, no doubt. account for the discrepancies 
between the accounts of the entrance given by Pybus and Boyd, and the present construction, 

2. Ude Wahalkada (No. if in Map): Thisis not now in existence: It stood on the 
fevel of the Audience Hall, to the north of the Mahd-wahaikada, It is depicted in Davy’s sketch 
of the Palace frontage {facing page 366,) 

3, Kora Wahalkada; The name commemorates the legend of how the god Sakra came 
to Kandy as a cripple (kord) to settle a dispute between the King and the priests. 

This Wahalkada is very often mentoned by D'Oyly as the residence of Major Davy 


Codrington’s note in Index (p. xliii) " gateway said to be near Asgiri Vihare, but apparently near 
Malabar Street in Kandy" supports the focution of this yateway on the Map. 


4, Peteti Wahalkads (No, 12 in Map); This gate wus situated ocar the Uda Wahalkada. 
The time basin (peftefrya).a large vessel filled with water. on which floated a small cup witha hole 
in the bottom of it was kepthere. When the cup filled with water, it sank, and the passing af a 
peya was marked. A watcher was required to attend night and day to float the cup each time 
it sank, 

5. Basnehira Wahalkada: This stood near what are now the premises of Messrs. 
Walker. Sons & Co. in Ward Street. _it.was the western entrance to the Town. 


6. Mohana Wahalkada (No. 13in Map): This stood near the present Police Court: 


7, Madure Wabalkada = was situated near the west end of Malabar Street, Tamils from. 
India. who came to see the King, had to stop here. 


8. Gal-prathimawa- There were two pillars placed near where the Kandy Library now 
stands. When the queens went to bathe, a bridge is said to have been placed on top of the 
pillars for them to cross without descending to the street level. But a drawing of Kandy in 1853. 
which is preserved in the Kandyan Art Museum. suggests that the two pillars were probably 2 
gateway in the wall which ran on the wesiern side of the Maligawa. 


9. Negenahira Wahalkada: Near the East end of the present Malabar Street the old 
eastern pate. 


LO. Na-gaha-murapola: See note on Street No. 2. 
MANDAPPAS AND MADUWAS (RESTING PLACES). 


i. Waiyelliye maduwa (No, 4 in Map): was situated at the northern end of the present 
verandah of the Old Palace. 
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Z. Dakina Salswa (No. 5 in Map) - was what is now the drawing room of the Old Palace 
dt was a reception room for the Chiefs, where they were received by the King on occasions less 
formal than the ceremonies of the Audience Hall, 


3. Magul maduwa: The Audience Hatt, presently utilised by the Supreme Court. it 
wus built in 1783 by King RAjadh) Raja Sinha (Mnemonic Verse). I! is im the same style as that 
described by Pybus and which wat probably demolished to make room for ib 


4. Dakina Mandappa (No. 9 m Map): For foreign ambassadors awaiting audience with 
the King. This ‘was situated between the Audience Hall! and the Uda Wahalkada. Codrington 
(index to D’Oyty’s Diory, p. xiii) Mentifies the Dakina Mandappa with the Dakina Saléwa, but 
the Diary entry itself (p. 226) supports the location here given 


5. Santi maduwa: Near the present District Court. This was erected tor the King 
when charms were being performed for his restoration to health. 


6 Madure maduwe : A resting place for Tamils from Madres 

7. -Atapatts murapola ; See note under Street No. 2. 

& Kevikara maduwa (No. 7 in Map) - for musicians. 

9. Mudare mandappa ; The King’s seals were kept here 

10. Haramakkara maduwa : A place for training m sword exercices, a kind of gymnasium. 
(1. Ran auda mandappa (No. 9 in Map); A store where the King's gold weapons were 


loept. 
12. Kunam mandappa: A store for palanquins 


13. Jalatilaka mandappa: A resting place in the cocl of the day on the island in the 
Lake The island was reached by a kind of suspension bridge made owt of rope, called 
Aelwela. D'Oyly has the following entry in his Diary under date Jume 28th, 1812: “In the 
middle of the Weywa lately made by the King, a Square Kondasalawa ( ) has been built and 
covered with (Hooked Tiles)—There are also built, and in the same Weywa, 2 Yatra Donies 
with 1 Mast each, and 2 Pades. The Bridge built for going te the Kundasalawa o the Middle of 
the Weywa, ig made to fold up and cpen.” (p, 121) 


14. Tanga maduwa - Resting place for Tamil Nantch girls, 
BUILDINGS. é&c. 


1. Dola-ds Maligawa : The Maligawa built by King Virmala Dharmma Stiriya was located 
where the present kitchen is, The building was recoustructed by King Kirti Sri Raja Sinha 

2. Pattirippuwa: the Octagon. This was constructed during the reign of the last King, 
possibly <ompileted in 1812 (D’Oyly, 115), though it is mentioned as exisling in 1810 (/6. 29), The 
tradition is that the site was selected by Dehigama Diyawadana Nilame. The old kitchen was 
pulled down, and a specimen octagon built of plantatn trees for the King’s approval. The King 
consulted bis chiefs bul they disapproved of it, because they thought that the Diyawadana Nilame- 
would gain increased favour from the King. Unambuw¢ Msha Nilame alone approved of the 
plan, and was entrusted with the work. On its completion, be was presented with a gold chain, 
and was-given a land in Uva.on a sannasa, but the strain of the work was so great that he con- 
tracted paralysis and died io 1813. 
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The Pattirippuwa would appear to have been intended originally asa place from which 
the King could exhibit the Tooth Relic to the people, carrying if round the verandah. He is 
said actually to have done so, bat it aust, obviously, have been on few occasions only, D’Cyly 
(32) mentions the fact of the King watching the catching of wild elephants from the Pattirippuwa. 


Below the Pattirippuwa, in the Mahi Maluwe or Esplanade, the Atawana Pattirippowa 
was erected temporarily for the King when the Relic was taken outside, so that the King might 
not be standing higher than the Relic, 


3. Maha Wasala: The King’s Palace, the present Old Palace, the residence of the 
Government Agent. Wasala means “gate™ literally, but was frequently used for the Palace. 
Often, the expression “Great Gate" in D'Oyly, means the King himself, following the usage of 
Maha Wasala. 


4. Meda-wahala and Palle-wahafa : Where the Office Assistant's bungalow and fhe 
Kandyan Art Museum are now situated. These were quarters for the King's relations and the 
officers of the household. 


S. Uda Gabadawa ; The King’s private store which occupied the present site of the Dis- 
trict Court buildings. 


6. Mahs Gabadawa : A public store which stood on the site of the present Kachcheri, 
7, Ara-mudala : Royal treasure chamber, south of the fast. 
8. Queens’ Ulpen-ge : Bathing place, sile of present United Services Library. 


9 Setapenage. King’s Ulpen-ge, Halu-mandappe: Respectively the King's sleeping 
chamber, bathing place, and dressing room were sjtuated together between the Audience Hall and 
the Palace, Major Davie, while living at the Migon Arambe, dreamt that the Palace would be 
burnt and mformed the King. On nextnight the Sctapenagé was burnt and Davie was apparently 
received into favour (D’Oyly’s Diary, 6th December, 1811). 


10. Para-gaha-yata-maluwa or Etun-nawana-wala : ’ Elephants’ bathing place" where the 
present Maligawa flower garden is. Here there was a para tree, which, in a dream, the King was 
told not to cut down, and it was built into the wall of the adjacent building. 


11. Waiyalliye Linda: A well which was sunk by «a man called Waiyalli. 11 is still in 
existence just below the Old Palace, At night, Waiyalli slept in the verandah of the Palace, 
which was hence called Waiyalliye Maduwa. 


12. Dewa-sanhinda: Between the Nitha and Mahi Déwilés. The King conducted 
judicial enquiries here, and could do no injustice because the gods were on cither side of him, 


13. Yukthiya Ishtakirime Ghantawa: The Bell of Justice. It was located af the 
northern corner of the Natha Déwilé opposite the Palace. When litigants wished to appeal 
against the decisions of the Adigars or Disiwas, they were allowed to ring this Bell, if they had 
good grounds to appeal, for which a fee was payable. The enquiry was held in the Audience 
Hall before the King and the Chiefs, and wus called a mahd nadawe. Ui the appellant was still 
dissatisfied, he could appeal to a Court of the King, the Chiefs, and the Pnests. who gave a finay 
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deasion, The last King is believed to have held only one maha nadawde—concerning the estale 
al Ellépola. The idea of the (Chiefs and Pests formmg the fult Appeal Court survives in the 
present practice in the hearing of cases against priests by the Head Priests, the appeal going tc 
the Diyawadana Nilame and the Chiefs. 

14. Gabadawa: A paddy store, on the site of the present King’s Barn bungalow. 

1S. Matha Dewale: A temple founded by one of the Kings. the Hindu influence beng 
dine ta the King’s nationality. The King prepared for his coronation here, and went to the Maha 

16. Pushpharama or Mal-watta Vihara : Formerly the flower garden of the King, This 
Vihire is frequently mentioned in D'Oyly's Diary, 

17, Hayagiri or Asgiriya Vihara : The former is said to be the correct mame, Asgiriye 


is in Matale District, where Vikrama Baihn's mother, in whose memory the Gedigé Vihara was 
erected, is said to have lived: The second name seems to have been given to the Vihara from 


this circumstance, D'Oyly frequently mentions this Vibira) calling it Asgiri Vihara. 
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ADDENDUM TO NO, 13. 

D'Oyly's Kandyan Constitution gives a somewhat different 
account the appeal procedure and the Appeal Court, He 
states that the appeal was introduced to the King’s motice by 
prostrating to him im the street, or by prostrating towards the 
Palace, the latter occurrence being reported to the Court officers 
by anyone seeing it. The appellant might also climba tree near 
the Palace, and proclaim aloud his 

As regards the Mahs Naduwa, D'Oyly states that if was the 
Great Court of Kandy, composed of Chiefs only, not of the King 
and Chiefs. It sat in different buildings near the Palace, some- 
times in the verandah of the Halli of Audience. 

When a case came to the King’s notice as described, it was 
heard either in the King’s presence, or referred for hearing 
and report to the Maha Naduwa. (Kandyan Constitution, 
Codrington’s copy, p. 37) 
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REASON AND RELIGION. 





A REJOINDER TO Mr. W. F. STACE! 
By REV. A. M. VERSTRAETEN, 5. J. 


Ts ig Something queer in the fact that people cannot leave religion alone: Even those 
who despise religion, or deny its very existence, feel compelled anybow to proclaim why 
they despise or deny it, instead of simply ignoring it, or selime it aside as we do fairy tales. 

In owr present age this is perhaps more siriking than ever. When the first half of the 
XIXth Centary had declared that religion was goue arid God done with, there came in the second 
half a revival of religion; or rather of religions and religious theories—from the Positivists to the 
Idealists; from the Agnostics to the Meiaphysicians—a revival which has ever since been on the 
increase, and of which, even in our small Island. we can perceive an echo ima recent literary 
contest between two champions of {wo opposed religious currents. 

Mr. F. G. Pearce, in The Buddhist, had set forth that “ Intuition is the foundation of 
religious belief." To this Mr, W. T. Stace, while refuting Mr. Pearce, im the Ceylon Antiquary 
(Vol. 11, Part IV), opposed his own theory, viz. "Reason is the true organ of rebgious 
knowledge.” 

[am here only concerned with the latter's Essay, inasmuch as it has a direct bearing on 
Christianity, and more specially because it purports to expound * ‘the only philosophy on which 
Christianity or any gennine religion can found itself." 


A General Survey. 


lain a Christian ands believer, But I writeas a philosopher, That is to say, | intend to 
nee! Mr. Stace on his own rationalistic Held, with his own rationalistic weapoms. 

If, however, Phappen to allude incidentally to the doctrine of the Church, it will not be 
by way of argument, but only by way of illustration: 

To be quile fair, I greatly appreciate the author's style for its clearness ; and I acintire ‘ 
knack of explaining in a concrete and popular way the most abstract concepts of philosophy. 
only regret that a. broader and more comprehensive stucty of the true masters of Usonglit has i 
developed his talent m the right direction. 


That there is some lack of broadness in Mr. Stace’s views, is at once evidenced to mie by 
the fact thal he seems to kuow only two opposite systems lo account for the genesis ci human 
knowledge, viz., sheer Materialism and pure Idealism. 

He does not even suspect the aurea via media, shown by the Scholastic er Peripatetic 
system, which admirably combines the existing exterior world with the intenor concepts of our 
mint. 
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In his ennomerstion of the greatest thinkers of the world, he omits such names as 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas. This, in the opinion of every student of philosophy, is as 
objectionable an omission, 25 would be the oversight of Shakespeare's name in a. list of the 
worid’s greatest dramatists f 

Bat I forget that it is not with Mr. Stace's personality, but rather with his Essay, that I 
ought to be concerned. 


Two Parts of the Essay. 


Without following Mr. Stace’s own division, I shall divide the Essay into two parts : the 
first,n nepotive ove, or the refutation of Mr. Pearce’s Intuition, as # trne foundation of religion ; the 
second, @ constructive one, or the assertion that Reason is the true organ of religsous knowledge. 


Let me at once say that J agree, in the main, with Mr. Stace's arguments and conclusions 
in the first part.. Indeed, in man’s present condition, nothing can be in the human mind, which has 
not previously been perceived in some way by his senses. Hence there is no solid reasom for 
admitting an immanent intuition of religious truths, as Theosophists would have it. I would, 
however, not go so far as to say that “Intuition” is intrinsically impossible. But thatis another 
question, which we may well leave alone. 

___As for the second or constructive part: “ Reason is the true organ of religious knowledge "* 
I deem it necessary, at the very start, to make au important distinction in regard to the meaning 
of the term : frue organ. 

| Tt Mr, Stace, by organ, only means faculty or power of ascertaining whether the credi- 
bility of our religious belief is well founded, he is quite right. Thus he but repeats what millions 
of Christians have said before hiu, viz., that reason is the criterion of the foundations of our Faith. 

But if by true organ of religious knowledge he means that reason is the adequate 
medium, the real standard and, so to say, the measure and limit of our religions knowledge, then I 
say +> Mr. Stace is wrong. And I ami ready to prove my opinion. 

| Not only do I volunteer to do so, but I feel bound in duty towards my religion, to 
challenge a statement made in the name of science—or what is called so—and which is pregnant 
with the direst consequences for Christianity and religion at large. 
Yet in a matter of paramount importance, we must first frame our issues exactly, and 
then discuss them fairly. Sol shall do. I contend that: . 


I. Reason is mot the Adequate Organ of Religious Knowledge in Christianity. 
Now Mr. Stace says : 
“The Bibleand the Church could have po authority, except that which reason iiself bestowed 
wpon (hens There must have been sume reason for accepting them as divinely inspired.” 

This sentence obviously means that, before accepting the Bible or the Church as the 
mouthpiece of God, our reason must first have ascertained whether God has spoken really, and 
whether His word was transmitted faithfully. That is quite orthodox. In this sense, Reason is 
indeed the organ, or the criterion, of the credibility of our belief. 


Bat Mr, Stace says again : 


"The supremacy of Reason over all modes of imnowledge is well illustrated in the old controversy, 
cow happily obsciete, between reason and authority, I—aey it wae argued—a doctrice eppears contrary 
to reason, it can nevertheless aot be rejected if it is held on the authority of the Bible or of the Charch ; for 
these are divinely iuspired and cannot lie . . .” 
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Here, and in other places, Mr, Stace seems to sing in another tone. First, with Mr. Stace's 
leave, I-would say that this controversy is not so obsolete as he thinks. Only, to avoid misunder- 
standing, I wish to replace the dubious expression : * contrary to reason,” by this othermore clear: 
“ll a doctrine appears to be inaccessible to reason, or to surpass reason, it cannot be rejected, if it 
is held an the authority of the Bible or of the Church.” I cannot, even fora moment, imagine that 
any sensible man has ever held that God, the Supreme Truth, could reveal a thing that is againat 
truth, or that is contradictory to reason. That would be no more and no less than abdicating our 
rational or human nature! Therefore I substitute : * inaccessible to, or above reason.~ 


As a matter of fact, Christ has revealed more than one truth that is above reason; for 
instance, to begin with, that He is the God-Man! And Jesus Christ imposed his "creed" upon all 
who wished to become His disciples, not on the ground that their reason was able to understand 
it, but on the authority of His divine mission, which He was ready to prove by His deeds. 

So important is this. consideration, that Christianity without "creed’’ or “belici,” but 
simply with reason, would no longer be Christianity ! 


If Christian knowledge excluded faith, and were entirely confined to reason, it might 
then be called, no more a religion, bul 2 “philosophy,” similar to that of Buddhism. The fact 
that Christians offer daily prayers to Christ, whereas Buddhists offer lowers to Lord Buddha at 
Wesak. would not make any substantial difference between these two philosophical systems. 


We have so far stated the fact: but what abont the question of right, viz., whether 
Christianity is right in vindicating any religious knowledge that is above, or seems confrary to. 
Reason 7? 


I think itis: Indeed, if the child gets its knowledge on the authority of its parents, the 
pupil on that of his teacher, the man in the street on that of a more learned person: and if the 
scientist himself owes the two-thirds of his knowledge, not to his personal imvestigaticn, but to 
the conclusions of his brother-scientists—then it is but reasonable that man should accep! his 
religious knowledge—even when exceeding his comprehension—on the authority of God Himselt, 


I conclude, therefore, that the adequate organ of religious knowledge, at least in the 
Christian religion, is not Reason, but rather Faith, 2s helped by reason. 


We may now proceed to an application of this rationalistic theory, which is of capital 
interest. In fact, it is nothing less than the existence of God Himseli—the fundamental truth of 
Christianity—that is at stake, 


I quote Mr. Stace’s words : 


(P. 264.) God does not exist and Goi is nots thing. I he were, he would not be God. He it what 
is behind existences and things 

‘Whatever is perceived must necessarily be a particular thing, Yo perceivea thing meane that it 
must be this 2s apposed to that, ty other words it is an individnal existence, = particular thing, Bat 
every particalar thing ts finite. To be this and not thet, & to be limited, Bat God the imlinite cunnt 
therefore be particular, To say that God can be perceived, fo my that God exists és thus the most fatal 
alteck thal can possibly be uae on the foundation of religion. for it reduces God to « finite existence, 
a thing of seme. 


Of course in common psriance, and in religions devotions, we speak of the existence ef Got And 
there ts no objection to this Indeed if ts necessary 90 to epeak fo ihe masses. 
I contend that : 
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HL To say that God does not Exist is a Falsehood and Mr. Stace’s Prool is a 
Miserable Fallacy. 

One is inclined to think that Mr, Stace himself was a bit afraid of his daring and offensive 
Statement. Forina footnote he remarks: ‘Let those who would cavil at such expressions 
beware, lest... _" 

Notwithstanding the anthor’s warning, I shall cavil at, and strongly object to, such expres- 
sions a8"' God does not exist." And I-will show that they cannot stand the test of strict logic, 
nor of common-sense either. 


And here T cannot but think thal the author’s intentions were better than his expressions, 
Mr. Stace is presumably a victim of his one-sided, subjective philosophy, For him, as for Kant, 
nothing cin be perceived bat what isin the mind. We do not perceive things themselves, but 
their ideas in ourmind. It is the old, old story of what is known as: "Non datur pons: There 
is no bridge to link the exterior world with the mind.’ Therefore all must be in us, or subjective. 


" i Mr. Stace had only the slightest notion of Scholastic Philosophy, he would know that 
sucha bridge is nof needed ; that exterior objects act on the mind through the senses, and that 
the mind by an inherent process of elimination and addition can perceive truly, though inadequate- 
ly, even the Infinite, that is, God. 

But we must examine Mr. Stuce’s proof in itself. We put it in.an ordinary syllogism : 

Whatever perceived or exists must be particular. 

Bat God t met particalar, since He is infinite, 

Therefore God, the infinite, cannot be perteived and does not exist 

As regards the first term, we can admit that an existing thing to be perceived must be 
an individual thing, or ‘iis and not that. But the thing must not therefore necessarily be limited 
or finite. When | perceive the ocean, I donot care whether if is with—or withouft—a limit; 
nor do I need to ascertain whether it is uot ‘hat mountain. In the minor itis said: But God is 
not particular, Hereis the fallacy! In the first term, porticalar was meant to signify an 
individual, or this or the thing, But here it is taken in the sense of fintfe or limited, which was 
excluded in the major. Therefore the syllogism falls through ; and there is no conclusion, and 
no proof at all. 

If Mr. Stace’s proof of God's non-existence hold good, then I can demonstrate, on the 
same ground, that the King of England does not exist, though perhsps “in common parlance “ 
people say that he does exist. 

{ would argue, like Mr. Stace= “We Monarch co-existing Democracy 
pen tiie dives eens that fenita WM airecae TEL Kot cet (oa hataae cies thal people are 
goverumy theurse!l ves. A King therefore cannot exist in a sel!-governing country. 

Bat England is a democratic or seli-governing country. 

Therefore in England there can be uo King ; or the Kine dows not exist ! 

Every student of Logic will at once point ont the fallacy of the premisses., viz., notevery 
kind of monarchy—but only autocracy—is incompatible with a self-governing people; and a 
representative monarch or a constitutional King can, and does, exist in several democratic countries, 
And so if is in England, where exists a constitutional King, 

There is, moreover, another error in this argumentation, viz., if supposes that: to exist, a 
thing must first be perceived. 1! should invert the order : to be perceived a thing must first exist. 
Once I know that the King of England exists, you may bring ma thousand and one reasons to 
show that one cannot perceive his existence, you will never convince me of hix non-existence | 
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But Fask ; Why should I not be capable of perceiving the first cause as existing, and this 
very first cause as infinite ? Why should I not be able to form an idea of the intinite being, (he 
being by excellence—canaing and yet exceeding all finite beings that are on a lower level ? 

If Mr. Stace cannot, I'can. Aud with me thousands and millions are, and have been, 
able to do the same, For this philosophy,—or this theory of human perception,—is_tanght now, 
as it has ever been, at Louvain, at Paris, at Rome, at Washington, and everywhere. Cardinal 
Mercier's text books, recently translated into English, are a good instance to the point, 

[ take it then, not only “in common parlance" bat even in the most rigorous logic. we 
may go on speaking of the " existence of God not only "tothe masses, who cannot understand 
abstract truth,” but even to philosophers and metaphysicians who know as much as Mr. Stace 
about the recesses of philosophy. 

God Himself, when asked by Moses, revealed his Name as "“/ am the one who 
exists." With my honourable opponent's permission, we shall leave God in quiet possession of 
His Name and of His existence ! 

But | fear IT have to go further, and to file another issue against Mr. Stace's theory—bat 
always with the restriction that I be not onder a misunderstanding of the author's true intention 

l contend that - 


1 The Concept of « God Who does not Exist, but Who is a Platonic Reality, is destructive 
of all Genuine Religion. 

Mr. Stace on the contrary says - 

“ This idealism (cf Plato) is the only philosophy on which Christianity or any genuine religion com 
found iisel!, fy cuty logical aliermative ts materuitiam, which is the negation of all religion. Plat was 
trying to express that the truth of things is thought, that thonght alone has full teality, Was Flato not right 
when be said that ideas, thought, concepts, reason are what hi real im things > Now God is wkal Hea helvnd 
existences and things He i the tinal explanation af them, ; The supreme realities do ont 
a ee 

Here again Mr. Stace seems to be badly served by his idealistic System af philosephy, 
He conceives only this alternative: either you are an Idealist, and you support religion ; or you 
are a materialist, and you destroy religion. I say + fortunately there is a medium, between pure 
Idealism and sheer Materialism, as we have remarked before. And it is just thie auren vie mesfiq 
which supports the foundations of religion, and not at all either of the two extremes mentioned hy 
Mr, Stace. For if we grant that Materialism or Intuitionism cannot be a solid basis of genuine 
religion—as we gladly credil Mr. Stace with having proved to evidence,— we regret to say that he 
has unfortunately fallen from Charybdis into Scyila ! 

But wemust proceed orderly and gradually, §£ say, first, Mr. Stace’s Platonic idea of 
God logically destroys all genuine religion. Why ? 

However different may be the definitions given of religion, there js ao concept that is 
common to all, viz., it is the dependence of man on a supreme being, with the consequence that 
man should express this dependence by some worship In times past, the civilized man as well 
as the savage, always rendered this cult to some exterior being, either to the sun, or to a stone. 
or to Jehovah, ete, 

But the subjective philosophy of Kant has wrought s turn im some minds. God is no 
more existing personally, He is in or behind all things; he is in my mind; He is im me. Why 
then should I render to God an exterior cult of worship 7 
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Whether You call God the “ one’ of Fichte, the “absolute of Schelling, the “idea” of 
Hegel, the “ unconscious” of Hartmsn, it is all the same, In every sySteni you are dispensed 
from worshipping God. After all God is but a scientific hypothesis | 

The people with their conmon-sense willat once conclude: '* Why then should I worship 
atall? Why dol need such @ Platonic God? Why do | need religion ?" 

There is even worse. I have heard it said more than once that the philosophers of the 
continent habitually push their theories to the extreme, whereas an Englishman is safeguarded 
from such excesses by his inborn common-sense: he will stand stillon the brink of absurdity, 
May this perhaps not be the case with Mr. Stace ? 

Hartman, the German idealist, arrives at a monotheism whose God is not outside, but in 
himself, So does Nietshze. who regards humanity of which he isa part, as the supreme entity 
ever perfecting itself by a continuoas evolution, until it reaches the Superman , . - - 

P We may sneer st the absurdity of German thinkers; but. after all, we must recognize 
that they are often logical in their deductions. And thus, if God be in me, if I be God myself, 
why should I not act as God, or as the Superman ?... 


Conclusion. 

Mr. Stace winds uphis refutation of Mr, Pearce's theory of Intuition by saying: “ We resent 
a doctrine which really amounts to claim on the part of a few persons to be superior beings 1. . + .~ 

Would it be discourteous towards Mr. Stace to say in our turn: “ We, Christians, resent 
a doctrine which really amounts to claim, on the part of a few idealists, Kantists, Hegelians or 
Rationalisis, to be superior beings endowed with the privilege of holding the whole of reasan for 
then alone, and consequently of imposing their systems and views on all others, for the benefit 
of humanity.” 

We resent this the more, when one of them stands up to defend Christianity, and while 
vindicating it against Intuitionism, throws it forsooth into the claws of Rationalism and Pantheism,— 
pethaps not intentionally but logically. I think the Christian religion really stands not m need 
of such defenders: “ Non talibus ezel anxiliis !" 

Christian philosophers and theologians can vindicate Christian truth, even m this era 
of progress and science! Instead of the painful conclusion to which Modernists arrive after ail 
their labours, viz.: 

“The whole history of the worid ts but « long straggic for spiritual trufh and the struggic must 
geon. There is no way bel the long end ardnows way of resson |” 

We Christians have another more cheerful tale to tel! ; and it is this : 

" We are already in possession of truth—indeed by a shori cut—by the virtue of Him 
who called Himself the Way, the Truth and the Light of the world |” 

By admitting this divine truth, we did not abdicate our reason; but we supplemented 
the dim light of the latter with the splendour of the former. 

1 would say that we, Christians, use human reason as a torch fo guide us up to the caty 
of Revelation and Faith. But having once entered the gates of that city, we can walk safely in 
the Light of God Himself and of His divine Reflector, the Church. 

fn that-sense, Mr. Stace, but in that alone, we can agree with your thesis : “ Reasan is the 
true organ of our religions knowledge.” 

A, M. VERSTRAETES, $1, 


’ 
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Editors of the Ceylon Antiquary have courteously afforded me the opportunity of 
making any reply I wish to the above criticisms by Father Verstraeten on my-articte in 
the April number of the Antiquary. 


I shall reply only to those parts of Father. Verstracten’s criticiem which appear to me 
to cantam some substance of thought. There are in his article certain jocularities at my expense 
which are, I suppose, intended to influence the reader against my opinions ; as when he says, 
for example, ‘“‘ With my honourable opponents eh bicnias we shall leave God in quiet possession 
of His name and of His existence | *—or again, "'! think the Christian religion really stands not 
in need of such defenders.” UH there are any readers whose minds are of such calibre as to be 
influenced by utterances of this nature, they are among those whom I do not wish to convince. 
I do not desire to have them on my side. imake a present of them to Father Verstracten.. For 
myself, lam thick-skinned enough to be impervious to mere ridicule. and I desire to consider 
only that which contains an honest attempt to think and reason. 


My critic begins by disputing my assertion that there are in reality only two philosophies, 
(dealism and Materialism. He points out to me what he thinks is a via media between the two, 
the Scholastic Philosophy. Now Materialism is that philosophy which seeks to explain the 
entire universe, including mind, from the assumption that matter is the fundamental reality- 
Idealism is that philosophy which seeks to explain the universe from mind 2s the fundsmental 
reality, That there are or have been many philosophies which come under neither of these 
heads I readify admit, The sysiem of Spinozais one cxumple. That the ultimate reality is 
neither matter nor mind but an infinite Substance, indifferent to both, of which both matter and 
mind are finite modifications, is an obvious third allernative. That matter is not to be derived 
from mind, nor mind to be derived from matter, but that both are co-ordinate principles which 
are alike to be derived from a third essence, which itself is neither matter por mind—this is the 
system of Spinoza. What then ts meant by saying that Idealism and Materialism are itt reality 
the only two philosophies? Ireply in the first place that the system of Spinoza having failed 
by ending in a fatal dualism, and all philosophy aiming necessarily at a monistic explanation of 
the universe, the only alternatives which in practice remain to us ure Materialism and Idealism. 
No doubt it would be easy to construct a philosophy which would be neither. Bot such « 
philosophy would fail. It would end either in dualism or in inconsistency, Kant attempted 
sort of via media by assuming two sources of knowledge, the a ptiori principles of mind as the 
source of the form of experience, and the mknowable “thing-in-itself” as the source of the 
matier of experience. Kant's philosophy ended both in duslism and inconsistency. On the 
whole Kant belongs to the Idealists. He calls his system " Transcendental Idealicm," But he 
was nots thorough-going idealist. He still admitted a <omething other than mind as nitimate 
reality, the incomprehensible * thing-in-itsel{," and through this riff there crept into his system 
an irreconcilable dualism, Kant’s successors Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. saw this, aud saw 
too that the only way of remedying it was by repudiating the thing-in-itsell and having recourse 
to mind as the sole originating principle of the universe. For Kant's merely subjective Wealism 
Hege! substituted an absolnte idealism, 
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Ireply in the second place: that the whole history of philosophy from Thales to the 
present day supports my contention that there are in reality only two philosophies, That history 
itself is nothing but the battle of two opposing fendencies of thought. One seeks toexplam the 
universe from its details, to explain the whele by the parts: This tendency appears variously as 
the atomism of Lencippus and Democritus, the subjective principles of the Sophists and 
Pyrrhonists, the empincism of Locke and Hume, the materialism of La Mettrie and D'Alembert. 
The other seeks to explain the parts by the whole, the matter by the form, physical matter by 
mind. This appears in Plato, Aristotle, in Descartes (mixed with imconsistencies), m Berkeley 
(mixed with crudities}, and finally in the German transcendentalicm founded by Kant and com- 
pleted by Hegel The above remarks are generalisations concerning the whole of the history 
of philosophy. which isa subject so vast that itis obvicusly onl of the question to attempt here 
to support them in detail, I cen only say that every competent student of philosophy is familiar 
with them, that any text book of philosophy sets them forth, that every accepted history of 
philosophy recognises them, What [ have said of the two streams of philosophic thought 
running through history will be found stated at greater length by Willian James in his book 

“Some Probiems of Philosophy “—a book which I quote in this connection with the greater 
pleasure because | disagree with its author on almost every essential philosophical question. The 
history of philosophy shows many varieties of thought but only two mainspecies.' Every 
consistent thinker belongs to one or the other. Every attempt to find a half way house has 
ended in dualism and contradiction. 

As to the Scholastic philosophy to which my critic refers meas the summit ol human 
wisdom I observe as follows — 

(i) Father Verstraeten says itisa via media between Idealism and Materialism. He 
nowhere in his criticism even attempts to support or explam this essertion. How it isa via 
media he does not show. Only one passage I find in his article which seems like an attempt 
toexplain his meaning. [t is this: “If Mr, Stuce had only the slightest notion of Scholastic 
philosophy he wonld know that such a bridge “—between snbject’ and object—“‘is not needed ; 
that exterior objects act on the mind through the senses, and that the mind by an inherent pro- 
cess of elimination and addition can perceive troly, though inadequately, the Infinite, that is 
God."" Tamaware that exterior objects act on the mind throngh the senses. I never knew 
anybody who disputed it. Hut it does not solve any problem with which we are faced. As 
to the rest of the sentence, aboul the ‘inherent process of elimination and addition" I can only 
say that 1 do nol understand whatil means, Possibty Father Verstracien intends to suggest 
that we could arrive at the idea of the Infinite by an endless summation (addition) of finiles, as 
for example we get the idea of infimite space by endlessly adding together finite spaces. My criti- 
cism would then be that we can arrive at what Hegel called the “ false infinite "—mere endlessness 
—hy such a process, but not af the metaphysical infinite, that is, the selfdetermined. And I 
shonld add too that this does nol appear to have anything to do with the subject under discussion, 
or to show how the Scholastic philosophy isa via media between Idealism and Materialism. 


(2) The history of Scholasticism itself gives the lie to the statement that it formed 2 
via média between Idealism and Materialism. For the world.old antagonism between the two 
fundamental types of thought, that which explains the whole by the parts, and that which ex- 





L For a tujee wocvust of the two main streama ol though! see aloo my article on " BudAhiol Atomiem” jn the Ceylon 
Antiquary of July, 1015. me 
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plains the parts by the whole, broke out within the bosom of Scholasticism itself, appearing this 
time in fhe form of the controversy between Realism and Nomimalism:. [ft is true that a sort of 
reconciliation, a kind of via media, appeared after the time of Abelard, of which the central tenet 
was the immanence of the mniversal in the particular, This was more im accord with the real 
teaching of Aristotle, and it is moreover in accord with modern idealism, like that of Hegel, for 
whom the immanence of the universal in the particular is an essential truth. In fact this theory 
is in reality part of the doctrine of absolute idealism, Idealists who fancy that the universal is a 
sort of separate existence misunderstand their own creed, I shonid place the followers of Abelard 
theretore definitely with the idealists, and to say that they are half way between Idealism and 
Materialism appears to me an error. They insisted that the universal is immanent in the 
particular, yet the universal is the essential reality and the true foundation of the world, This 
is idealism of an advanced type. 


(3) Scholasticism was in its time a great and imposing system of thought During 
several centuries of civilisation it rallied to its standard the best and greatest minds. It produced, 
and was produced by, greatand noble men. It served as the philosophy of the civilised world 
and as the repository of all the best thought, durmg a definite phase of the human spirit: 
Nevertheless the phase of the human spirit to which jt gave expression is definitely gone by. 
Scholasticism is no longer « living philosophy. On its purely logical side if was killed by 
Francis Bacon, On ils scientific side it was killed by Galileo, Kepler,—even by Bruno and 
Vanini (whom the Church thoughtfully burned in consequence). On its philosophical side— 
which is what we are now concerned with—it was definitely laid at rest by Descartes, the 
father and founder of modern philosophy, the inaugurator of the new ers, (who was himself, 
by the way, always a pions Catholic). In many respects Descartes’ philosophy was a step 
backward. It stands not so high in the philosophica) scale as that latter-day Scholasticism, 
of which we have already spoken, which had caught something of the true spirit of its master, 
Aristotle. Descartes’ philosophy is full of crudities. It ends in a hopeless dualism between 
matter and mind. It is uncritical of the fundamental notions of human thought. Nevertheless 
it is the turning point in the history of thought. It is the beginning of the new era, because it 
proclaims, whal is the life and soul of modern philosophy, the spirit of free enquiry, absolutely 
unshackled by dogma. Scholasticism had made it an absolutely fundamental assumption thal the 
sloginas of the Church were the absolute truth, were inviolate. Into them there must be no 
enquiry. With Descartes we get for the first time the principle! “Let us assume nothing what- 
ever as true, no, not even the dogmas cf the Church. Let us begin absolutely from the beginning, 
Let us sweep away all presuppositions, allow no authority to impose upon us any belief by its 
mere fiat. Let us begin by doubting everything whatever, even that two and two make four, 
even (if that be possible) that I myself exist. Building our system thus anew from the absolute 
foundation, let us see what, out of all human belief, we can proclaim a$ certain and what not.” 
Following this method Descartes came tothe conclusion that the dogmas of the Church do in 
fact represent the truths. But this was his conclusion, not his starting point, He did not 
assume it. He believed that he proved iL Thus was born the ‘spirit of free enquiry, a spirit in 
no sense antagonistic to Christianity, but insisting on the right of unshackled investigation, quite 
ready to adauit the truth of Christianity if that appeared as the result of its enquiries, bat refusing 
to admit it on the strength of any mere aufhority. declining to allow itself to be gagged by any 
fundamental assumptions into the grounds of which, by reason of their sauctity, it was forbidden 
to enquire. Secondly, Descartes inaugurated a new era, and set the theme and direction of all 
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subsequent thought by his fumons “Cogito, ergo sum.’ All existence isto be derived from that 
first certainty, the ego, mind. Thus, with all his inconsistencies, Descartes was the founder of 
modern Idealism, the theory that the {undamenial reality of the world ismind. From that point 
philosophy has moved steadily forward. Scholasticism, with all its undoubted profundity and 
beauty, belongs to a past age, In the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Dubim, 
Scholasticism is not even included in the courses of philosophy, That proves nothing, except 
that its intrinsic importance is generally recognised as being outweighed by the importance both 
of Greek and of modern philosophy, Students have not the time to learn everything. Therefore 
lesve out the least important part; Scholasticism. That. oo doubt, is the argument by which its 
omission wonld be justified. Personally, I am by no means sure that | approve of this. | 
believe that Scholasticism is pow unduly neglected, and that much good would result if it were 
more studied. Bat the fact remains that in no progressive modern educational institutions is it 
taught, Itremains the monopoly of purely Roman Catholic seminaries and institutions, which 
still boom it as the true philosophy, because, rightly or wrongly, they are afraid of the tendencies 
of modern thought. For the rest of the world it is merely a survival of the middle ages, no 
longer taught in Universities, no longer considered as possessing any except historical importance. 
Father Verstraeten attempts to sum ap another part of my argument thus — 


Whatever exists is particular 
God is not particular, since he is infinite 
Therefore God does not exist. 


He accuses me of using the middle term in two different senses, thus practically committing 
the fallacy of “ quaternio terminorum." I dislike this logic-chopping method of controversy. The 
syllogism is an excellent thing, but is an unsuitable medium for philosophical discussion. It 
cramps thought and leads to triviality, However my critic forces it upon me, and if it comes to 
that, I fancy I can chop logic as well as another. Andas Father Verstracten is evidently muddled 
as to what logical fallacy he really means to accuse me of, I shall have much pleasure in clearing 
up his mind for him, and telling him what he does mean. The argument with which he credits 
me is not a syllogism but an epicheirema. Analysed into its constituent syllogisms it becomes :— 
(1) The particular is not infinite 
God is infinite. 
Therefore God is not particular. 
(2) Whatever exists is partcular 
God is not particular . 
Therefore God does not exist. 

Now Father Verstracten accuses me of using the word “ particular" in different senses 
in different places. But what he evidently really means is that he denies the truth of the premise 
which states * The particular is not infinite In other words he denies my statement that the 
particular is finite: This is quite evident from the wording of his paragraph on the subject. 
He may, if he likes, substitule the word “ individual” for “ particular" throughout the argument, 
and it will then be evident that 1 mean by particular the same thing all through, namely indi- 
vidual. So thatit is not quaternio termmorum [am guilty of at all. My syllogisms are quite 
valid in form; the first is Cesare, the second Camestres, But the major premise of my first 
syllogism is false. That is what I am guilty of The particular, ie, the individual, says my 
critic, isnot necessarily finite. 
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Now if Father Versiracten had even the slightest knowledge of modern philosophy (he 
will pardon my adopting his phraseology), he would kmow that to identify the particular or 
individual with the finite isso universal and familiar a thought that any student of philosophy 
understands it at once, although Father Verstracten has apparently not heard of it belore.* 1 will 
begin by explaining what is meant by the term infinite in modern thonght. Since the time of 
Spinoza the term infinite has meant the seli-determined, that which his its whole being and essence 
in jtself, which is thus self-existent, and suffers no determination from anything outside itself. 
Now that which is particular is, Father Verstracten admits, an individeal, a this as opposed to 
that. Itis therefore one among others: Inasmuchas the one is opposed: to the other, it is. deter- 
mined by that other. To be this and nof that is to be limited by the that, It is to be determined 
by that which ‘is outside itself, namety by the that. Ii owes its thicness to the opposition of the 
that. It thus owes part of its essenfial character to something other than itself. Hence it 
is not seli-determined. [t is not infinite. Space and time, though no donbit boundless, 
are, in this sense, not true infinites. They are infinite in the mathematical sense of the 
word, but not in the metaphysical sense, They are nol selidetermined, Father Verstracten 
évidently uses. the word in its mathematical sense, as is shown by his illustration of the 
sea, an illustration which ts quite absurd if applied to the metaphysical infinite, To be 
particular, to be individual to be finite, mean the same thing in the language of modern plillosophy- 
Likewise, to be universal, to be self-determined, to be infinite, mean the <ame thing. If it is not 
so in the language of Scholasticism [am sorry; but ! cannot help it. Hence the canceptof the 
infinite cannot be reached by mere summation. To imagine an individual whose qualities of 
goodness are increased without end, whose power has no limits, etc,, is not to arrive at the irne 
concept of God or the metaphysical infinite. Such a concept is still particular and individual and 
therefore finite. Itis no more the true infinite than endless space or time 4 so. It is merely 
what Tennyson, when describing the popular or superstitious notion of God, used tocail * an infinite 
clergyman." God must be conceived not as'a particular, bul as a oniversal, and the universal has 
no existence except in the particulars in which it is immanent, as the later Scholastics rightly saw, 


Bat, of course, all this discussion is really fotile. What really troubles Father 
Verstracten is that he thinks Iam in some way trying to explain away the reality of God. That 
Fam not doing so Thave tried to explain in my original article, The very contrary is the case. 
Ido not know what more I can say, except perhaps this, By existence | mean that which is given 
as an immediate dafar to consciousness, that therefore which appears. Appearance is opposed 
to reality. And if | say that everything that exisis is an appearance, a phenomenon, and 
not a reality, snd fhat God is the absolute reality, and therefore not a phenomenon, 
or un existence, possibly I shall be understood better. Probably not, however. Probably 
it will be a source of fresh misunderstanding. If so, Lcan say nothing farther than that an 
understanding of my meaning ts scarcely possible to anyone mot possessed of a thorough 
knowledge of modern, as opposed to mediaeval, philosophy, and that qualification my critics do 
not seem: te possess. 


A few words andl am done. Father Verstracten foists upon mea subjective idealiem 
which leaves the thing in itself outside the mind, so that a bridge is required between mind and the 


2 Splnom. Retire. Fart 2 Defimibice T. states)“ Sy pelividoal torgs | ooderstand thiege which are Gelie.” The [fact 
that Spiiece pute thistle the form of a defcitionsbews iat he coosldersit exiierhiont Thal pono considered jt seti-evident 
does pot prove it tron, but ft doeeprere thot the idee |e « familiar one, which one might have iboogkt anyone esting hisaal! 
Gp eae piulakp lio orithe wanld beeeqesinied with, without the tecmmity af tedigor eeplunetions, 
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thing. So iar as 1 recognise this as anything, my critic seems to be trying to describe the philo- 
sophy of Kant. Waving foisted this philosophy upon me, he has no difficulty in showing how 
absurd it is, Unfortunately for his argument, however, I do not happen to hold this philosophy. 
In fact I repudiate it. L have already shown that the philosophy of Kant failed just for this very 
reason, that Kant attempted to find a via media between Idealism and Materialism, leaving the 
thing in itself outside the mind. In calling this a subjective Idealism Father Verstracten has been 
forestalled by Hegel, who accordingly substituted for it an absolute idealism. Father Verstracten, 
however, lumps them both together, and even includes Nietzsche in the same boat! One might 
jast as well put Anselm and Tom Paine in a class together ! 


Lastly my crilic proceeds to draw from Idealism some astonishing conclusions about man 
being the same as God, and so not needing to worship, I can only say that no person who 
understands Idealism has ever drawn from it such conclusions, and if a philosophy is to be judged 
by the conclusions which those who do not understand it draw from it, then indeed what philo- 
sophy would it be safe to hold ? 


W. T. STACE. 
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IN THE XVI AND XVII CENTURIES. 


By REv. S. G. PERERA. 5. 
(Continued from Wol, if, Part IZ, p. 130.) 








Vil.—Jesuit Letters, 1623—1633. 
(Transtated fram the Original Portuguese, Latin and Hatian,) 


1623. 


Jr have received no news from this house (also), There are in it four Fathers.'4* The 
harvest reaped in this kingdom is very greal; many even of the Princes are already 
converted. Much work is done among the Portuguese also, preaching etc, as is 
customary with us. 

An, Lit, Malabar, fol. 401. 
1627. 
The House of Jalfnapatam and its Residences. 
(J. Cervatho ; i Jasvany, 1627.) 


The letters ot the previous years gave an account of the first fruits of this successful 
undertaking, and this year we have the pleasure of announcing the happy progress and the 
abundant harvest reaped almost daily, The work prospered from the beginning, and grew to 
such an extent that, watered by the dew of divine grace, if spread in all directions Under God's 
protection and help onr Fathers cultivated this vineyard, overgrown with so many superstitious 
weeds, and by their Jabours alone 40,612 were led into the fold of Christ, 

They built len churches, vast in size, handsome in structure and well fitted up: 

The first, consecrated to the Most Haly Trinity, and situated in a place called Changane, 
counts 8,500 (Christians. 

The second, dedicated to the glorious Assumption of the Virgin Mother im the village 
called Vaiticota, has 3,800. 

The third, which takes its name from the Most Blessed Virgin ‘a Repibus,' in a place 
named Pandelingu, reckons 4,500, 

The fourth, consecrated to. the Princes of the Apostles, SS. Peter and Paul, in a« village 
called Talipule, comprises 5,400. Of these 3,000 passed over from the darkness of error to the 
light of truth in the course of this year, 

The fifth, under the title of Our Lady of the Angels, in a village popniarly known as 
Maititu, has 2,590 belonging to it, of whom 600 Init aside the heathen superstition this year and 
were enrolled under the name of Christ. 

The sixth, in a certain village which they call Archivele; erected under the angust ‘tifle of 
the Holy Spirit, contains 4,800, of whom 300, detesting the vanities of heathenism, were cleansed in 
the saving waters this year. 

The uh, distinguished by the angust name of Jesus, and buill ina place called Pale, 
pets neophytes, 200 of whom laid aside their errors this year and were received into the 
Catholic Church, 
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The eighth, in the town of Mogauiale, takes its name from the Saviour. it has 1,900 
; hundred of whom were led to the light of truth during this year, and submitted 
ves to 


Be ec his 
The which glories in the Nativity of the Spotless Virgin, in a place called Tambana, 
has 3,800 Christians. : 

The last, situated in the confines of the kingdom in a populous place called Contadacolam, 
has for its protector the Archangel Michael, chief of the heavenly host. The congregation 
numbers 2,000 neophytes, incinding 200 who were hitherto benighted in the gloom of superstition, 
but were this year illumined by the splendour of the Evangelical truth. 

In each of these Residences there lives a Father whose duty it is to lock after those who 
were formerly so ignorant but now very well instructed, and others who, from time to time, are led 
to the sacred font, so that, at last, all may be wnited into the fold of Christ and the Christian 
religion flourish throughout the whole kingdom. All things considered, this is an undertaking 
which will bring credit to the Church and honour to the Socicty. ; 

To the kingdom of Jafinapatam is attached the island of Cardivo, in which a church was 
built by ours dedicated to Our Lady of Good Voyage, because ships call there. The first fruits of 
this mission already number 1,400. This number increases day by day, andthe movement 
Mention must be made of two priests who died in this mission. The first is Father 
Anthony Dias,'** a Portuguese and a remarkable missionary. It is said that he was indefatigable 
in his labours for the welfare of both Catholics and pagans, and that he found great pleasure io 
enduring toil and hardships for theirsake. He used to go long distances on foot to administer the 
sacraments to the sick, and even to those who are hale, Not infrequently be was exposed to 
danger of life in these journeys, but the difficulties only made him the more keen in carrying out 
his resolve. He sometimes received gifts, which he forthwith distributed to the poor, so much so 
that they looked up to him as their protector and shepherd. Even the gentiles considered him an 
example of every virtue. When he had already laboured for several years im Commorin, he was 
sent by his Superiors to Jafinapatam in the hope that a change of climate would cure him in some 
measure of a malady from which he suffered considerably ; but, in a short time, he departed for his 
heavenly home to receive the reward of the labours he had undergone for many years, with the 
reputation of holiness. He died on the 17th March, 1625, a 53, in the Society 27. 

The other was Father Anthony Pereira,!*? also a Portuguese, who died on 17th Angust, 
Siena oe sary Cerin Bevee Ri heehee ios RR Soey oe ae sweetness of disposition 
for 16 years. 


1 January, 1627. 
: (fol, 416-417,) 1628. 


(tgnaiius Erase, TO THE GeyenaL oF Tie Soorery : 51 Ocroner, 1628.) 


Though I see that for the last six years I have not received a reply to the letters | wrote 
to your Reverence, which is a manifest sign that they did not reach you, yet the desire to have 
news of your Reverence, and the consolation which I derive from it, impels me to write this letter. 

Last year I gave an account of what J had done in this mission of Jaffnapatano, in two 
letters of mine which were lost when Father Alberto Laertio, the Provincial, was capturéd by the 
Moorish pirates as your Reverence was informed at length,'** wherefore I do the same again briefly. 


ss FS, Dima, Antoniae Bracharensia, oatue 1673, neree Tee. tp Teniemn profectue TH Casey wprr. formy 1816 & “‘Thears, 101 

Vellore ; 16192) Negapatam, 1020 Tranqaebar ; 123 Super Manse, Obiit Jalfespatam tT marti 16%, aot 82, Soc. 3, Besse. Cal. p32. 
8t, Pereira. Antoniva estas Porta, eet, 21. Boo ¢, stuck latintt, 1613; 1618 stud, phil 10053 etod. theol obit 

17 Ang. 1006, ant, BA Soo, 18. Bowe, Cul, yp. 

188. Father A}bert Lacrtio was cay tered by pirates in 1007, Ithoppened in thly way. Father Lecrtio emturked at Quilon 
with three competion: FY. Frauvle Gowtales, Zncmarne!t Miiwers end « Ley Brother Vineert Carrute, and were selling aloug 
the Malabar coast in = merchant ship, which tolowed ie the wake of = Portuguee Armada. A sodden storm witha hrevy 
eee cbtiged the bost te lug fet bebind the armed veesria, sud fryfy to hie at anchor for repeiss, Bome Bfoorish pirates, profiting 
toy the sceasian, fell upon the ship. The sdllors ul! tow team. Jumped mito the eee aod eee aabute ge goed we they mpled the 

Fr. Silvetra. wha wee 6 good swimmer, triel to do the same hut when he sew that bie companions remesined behind 
on the Ui-tated alip, be retursed.to }t and wae teken by tho pirates along with ble companions, The four Jernite were Rept ino 
hese thd qrve! custody, and owed thelr lives tribe pirates hopes of 4 rich pumecm. Alters long voyage the piretee put lend 


& 


| 


J, CARVALHO, 


h skill managed to struggle with the watre for ¢ ht long bourse Is thie extremity ther invoked Frencis . 
a SeCtibed their ewerte by some eg ae Hut the feouhier of ine too Jesuite were eo over. 
were ted before the king of Caicntta. who held them captives Will tbey were faally ransomed. Cordara, #R. Soo. Jem, 1. 
Vv. pp. 15-1. Some latsere af Hr, S0veirs of o loter dale will be found below 
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It isthree since | am in this mission of Jaffmapatano. I have builta new church, which 
contains about 3,000 persoos, all already Christians, as in the other churches of ours. Since my 
occupation, I got them catechised and instructed in the things of our boly faith, in order that 
they might understand them ; which they did not do so much at the beginning. 

At this time, on 22 February, 1627,'** there took place in De ee ete 
wind and rain, so heavy and furious, thatit destroyed all our churches and the whole of 
this kingdom, so that we experience its effects even mow. One month afterwards occurred 
another (calamity), greater according to all, and more detrimental (o the kingdom; namely, the 
death of the Governor, ip d’Olivera, who—tosay it in one word—treated the inhabiiants of this 
kingdom as his children, respected and honoured the ministers of the Gospel as fathers. Had 
he lived a few y more this mission would, without doubt, have made great progress. 

After his death the Fathers rebuilt the fallen churches as well as they covid. I builta 
small one with the hope of building another of stone, but my hope was not realised. This year I 
have beem watching with growing consolation the progress of these people, especially of the 
children—the hope of the spiritual fruit which this vineyard will yield. The children attend the 
catechism classes with great diligence and fervour, and know the things necessary for salvation, 
The more advanced boys repeat to me the things which | say in sermons. I begati to speak to 
them of confession, and to introduce many of them to it. I succeeded so well that I determined, 
the following Lent, to hear the confessions of the more advanced belonging to this church, 

This mission. was in such a state that it could be said that the fruits of this tree, which im 
the past was so barren, were already appearing. But the devil, seeing the progress, became 
jealous, and tried to cut it up and uproot it altogether, assaulting it with a storm, not of water bat 
of fire ; that is to say, by a rebellion, which took place in this kingdom at this time. 

The pagan King of Candia, who has his kingdom im the island of Ceylon, adjoining the 
kingdom of Jaffnapatano, cither instigated by some inhabitants of this kingdom. who were intent 
on restoring the former state of affairs, or wishing to divert the General of Ceylon, who was. 
building a fort at Baticaloa, a port of Candia, which (fort) is against the interests of the said King 
and his kingdom, sent into this kingdom a large force of soldiers, who, on the night of the 16th of 
the same mouth, entered the Province of Bachalampali and the same niglit killed and beheaded 
Fr. Bernadine de Sena and Fr. Mathew Fernandez. Fr. Jeronimo Froes, who was with Fr. 
Bernadine de Sena, escaped. They burnt all the churches of the Province. EH they had come as 
fast as they had started to the province in which our Fathers were, L and the other Fathers who 
were in the neighbourhood, would have been in great danger. On Sunday, at noon, I received a 
letter from Father Rector ordering me to withdraw at once. Thereupon, leaving almost every- 
thing that was in the house, ! retired, and arrived last of all in the city in which the Portuguese 


live. 

Afterwards, the enemy, who was jomed by the whole kingdom, entered the other pro- 
vinces, burned all the churches, and finally entrenched themselves pear our city. Only wy church, 
and that of Fr. Noeita which is near mine, and that in the island of Cardiva, into which the enemy 
did not enter, were left undestroyed, owing to the industry of the uatives who obtained from the 
enemy that they should not be destroyed. Such in brief was the rebellion which took place m this 
kingdom and which is not yet put down, 

When the enemy saw, thirteen days after his entry, that he was not able to enter cur 
town, he retired far from the kingdom, where the Governor of this kingdom had a victory over 
him and put him toront. When the enemy retired, the natives of this kingdom came to make 
their submission to the Governor. On account of all this we did not return to our churches, and I 
do not know when we shail return, for the rebels ¢ven now talk of insurrection. The Governor of 
this kingdom tries to settle it; when this is done we wil) return, but we shall find everything 
changed, and the Christians become an uncultivated desert. Ido not know what they did when 
they joined the enemy, although T know that they did it out of fear. God heip ns. 

Now thal the Fathers of the mission are here all together, the Rector ordered that there 
should be a class of Tamil, a thing which is extremely necessary. I was appointed for this work, 
and | am now explaining to the Fathers the Grammar of the Tamil language. All the Fathers ure 
studying with great diligence and fervour. 

I have already asked your Reverence, and will now ask you again with grester earvest- 
ness, to passan order that those who are sent to the missions be such as have a real desire and 
liking for it. Hi this is done it will follow, first, that they will study the language, a thing so 
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and so often inculcated by your Reverence. Thereis in these parts a great scarcity of 
who know the cps bing the fervour of the old Fathers of the Fishery Coast in 
ying the language is lacking is these parts. It will follow, secondly, that the missionaries who are 
ae ee will be affectionate towards the Christians vaige eshekacertpe alba arte heya: 
,and not wi ete. eves yy'é . Our Religion, though sweet, is nev a weight on 

d to lead and dissolute lives according to their own will. Hf 
to lighten the load for his Christians, places heavier weights, how can 
promote their good? I! say this because we see that, if there is in a 
who is little given to mortification, and as we say here, * they cannot manaye him 
to the mission. How can the Christians bear with one whom we cannot bear our- 
those who do not live with edification in the College live edifying lives so tar 
the Superior ? There should, therefore, be a regulation on this point, even though 
subjects. A few well affected to mission work do more than many who are not. 
else occurs to me to write about. Let your Reverence give me his holy biessing, 
to the Lord in his Holy Sacrifices and prayers, 

Your Reverence’s mos! unworthy son, 


IGNACIO BRUNO. 
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1629. 
(Igaatias Lobo; 31 January. 1629.) 

In the sixteen Residences of this kingdom there are as many Fathers; and the progress 
of the faith is such that, within the six years during which we were stationed bere, more than 
30,000 gentiles were baptised. The new Christians attend all the divine offices of piety and 
religion. The children are really admirable: they learnt the catechism by heart and repeat 
w 


would one day be the salvation of the kingdom of Jaffnapatam ; but the enemy of mankind 
waxed wroth at being driven from such 2 kingdom, and stirred up the minds of the neighbouring 
kings to covet supreme dominion, and to take ap arms against Jaffnapatam. 

The General of the island of Ceylon, Constantine de Saa de Noronha, built a2 fort to 
prevent our deadly enemy, the king of Candia, from obtaining supplies and materials of war; and 
after great victories won ‘not without miracle’ he sncceeded, in spite of dangers by land and sea, 
in ing the matter to a successful termination, according to the orders he had received from 


reassuring letters from the General and laid aside all uneasiness. 

The Fathers too received letters from their Superior directing them not to leave their 
stations, for they were so placed that they could easily watch the enemy's machinations and give 
ing. Father Mathew Fernandez had already left his church, which was destined to be 
rather srr niente Agena twa was close to the town (of Jaffna) when he received his 
Supcerior’s 2 Forthwith he retraced his way back to his residence, there to die a happy death 
as will presently be seen. Meanwhile, Father Bernadine de Sena. who was stationed in charge 
of the church situated on the frontiers of the kingdom of Candia, was attacked by the enemy, 
He hid himself in the mountains and woods for three nights, till finally he succeeded in reaching 
Father Jeronimo Froes. That night the two Fathers were quietly discussing the imminent war 


e 


searched out Fr. Bernadine de Sens and beheaded him. Then they proceeded to Mugama, a 
town situated at a distance of three miles from the place where they despatched Fr, Bernadine 
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They fell upon Fr: Mathew Fernandez that same night and pierced him with spears and cut off 
his head, Then they set fire to the church and presbytery, Thus the two Fathers most gloriously 
He een Ever the enemy, opening for themerives 2 way to heaven with their own blood: for 
the enemy is reported to ve said that they waged war on churches and priests, By the mercy 
of God only these two, out of thirty parocht, were pul to death. The others fled to the fort, but 
the churches and presbyteries were all ed. 

This war, which raged in Jaffnapatam, caused great damage ; botit is the ruin of the 
missions which we fear most. The Christians are tender plants which shake with the wind. of 
persecution, and might return to the worship of idols which they sucked with their mother’s milk, 
if they have intercourse with pagans. The enemy won some people of Jafinapatam to their side, 
aod with their help devastated the whole kingdom), setting fire to al] the churches and presby- 
teries. The church of Cardiva, which is situated near 4 tiver (quae Slumini adjacet), escaped the 
fire, and the enemy was driven away from it. 

{t wes owing to our want of soldiers that the enemy was able to come up to the very 
walls of this fort (usque ad hujus arcis moenia suburbana) and set fire to the church of Si. 
Dominic. Our Fathers siood by the Governor and helped him in every way till the enemy, 
greatly alarmed by the arrival of the General Constantine de Saa in Batecalow, abandoned the 
sicge. The Governor pursued the retreating enemy, and Fr. Petrus Paulus (Godinho), who 

hint, caine upon the bones of the Fathers in the woods on the 20th day, He brought 
these relits with him to this fort, and the bones and head of Fr. Bernadine de Sena seemed to 
entit a heavenly perfume, 

We envy the glorious and happy death of these Fathers, of whom it can be said that 
they received the crown of eternal salvation through obedience. Fr. Bernadine de Sena had told 
Fr. Froes that night when he triumphed over the enemy, that he would return to his station the 
following day as directed by his Superior. Fr. Mathew Fernandez, as we have already said, 
returned to his station #5 soon as he received the first intimation of Obedience: 

Father Mathew Fernandez was born at Cochin over 64 years ago, and spent 40 years 
in the Society, most of which was spent in the Fishery Coast, cultivating that vineyard with great 
industry. He was greatly beloved by the Christians, for he was gifted with a very kind disposi- 
tion and laboured for others forgetful of himself, Appointed six years ago to this mission of 
Jafinapatam, he laboured with great energy, and advancing age did not in any way make him 
relax in well doing. He baptised about 5,000 Christians and built 3 churches. He was a man of 
great virtue, and especially excelled in obedience, which, as was but fil, brought him the martyr’s 


Father Bernardine Pecci, called Seng after his country, was born of wealthy and illos- 
trious parents, and was not 50 years old at the time of his death - he had spent 30 years in the 
Society. He came ont to India in 1602, and was in the mission ever since. He learnt Tumil 
thoroughly, the better to serve God in the care of souls, though the study of that language cost 
him great labour. During the first years he seemed to make little progress in Tamil, but with 
God's grace he persevered and became proficient in it. It would seem as if heaven had sent him 
to the most remote station of this mission, that he may win the crown (of martyrdom.) He himself 
asked for that post and persisted in his request for 6 months and at last the Superior consented. 
Bcfore leaving Jaffnapatam he paid a visit to Christopher Coelho de Loueiro (the procarator 
regins), who told him that he would come and see him one day in his new church, ‘Spare your- 
self that trouble,’ said Fr, Pecci, ‘for the church is situnted in the forest, and is very far from 
here.’ ‘In that cate," said the Procurator, ‘I embrace for the last time, for you are bent on 

mg amartyr.' The Father smilingly replied ' I desire nothing better. { have yearned for it 
for so many years, and have ever prayed that [ may be permitted to shed my blood for Christ.” 
This conversation was related to Fr. Petrus Paulus by the Procurator himself with tears in his 
eyes. 


All the Fathers are now in the Fort of Jaffnapatam, though with great inconvenience as 
the house is too small for so many, However they are all in good health, and very esger to return 
to their Christians and to labour for the reconstruction of the churches and the instruction of the 
people. May God grant that this may be possihle sooner than we expect. 

The General is waging relentless war on the king of Candia and has brought him almost 
ty the point of losing his kingdom. However, there is nothing to be done bat to wait HI) the 

and is restored. 
former peace tranquillity , 


(An. Lit, Malabar, fol. 438, 439.) 
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1630. 
(ignatius Lobe: 5 Decemmee, 1630). 


In this College there are 14 Fathers and a Ley Brother, stationed in the various resi- 
dences. There is nmch ty be said about these Residences, both as regards the increase of the 
nutiber of Christians—for each one has many thousands of souls, and others were recently con- 
verted,—as well as of the reconciliation (da redmecdo) of some Christians who were brought back 
by the fear of arms and past warfare ; the love of revolt becoming im their case a means of 
making greater progress in the path of salvation; but as the general treachery of the king of 
‘(Candia (a perdi freweao do Rei de Candia) overran this kingdom, the notes. (aponfamentos) we 
expected did not reach us. . 

The Viceroy of this stule despatched an Armada of 12 ships to scour (segurar) the coast 
of Corromandel, which is infested with European pirates. The Capitao Mor of the Armada was 
D. Bras de Castro; a Portuguese fidalgo of great courage, well suited for the task.. The 
Armada arrived at Cochin, but the men did not land. Thereupon two of our Fathers, zealous for 
the salvation of the men who were going to risk great perils, immediately went on board on the 
‘orders of the Superior, They heard the confessions of the sailors, and, passing from ship to ship, 
exhorted them to have Chnstian union and Jove among themselves, reminding them of Portn- 
guese fidelity and the observance of the law of God, and other instructions. In fact, they were 
30 great a consolation and encouragenient fo the men that the Capitao Mor declared he would not 
set sail till the Provincial allowed a Fulher to accompany them as lain of the Armada. 
Seeing that it would greatly promote the service of God and His Majesty, the Provincial granted 
the request ; how useful the Chaplain was will be seen later. 

The Armada arrived ai Jafinapaiam, where the Governor Lansarote de Seixas, in his 
zeal for the service of God and His Majesty, invited the Rector of the College to assist him in all 
that concerned the Armada, Through the diligence of these two the Armada was supplied with 
munitions and men in abpndance, and set sail to cruise the coust. As a resull of this diligence 
the Armada soon espied a Dutch vessel of great strength (de mie. forea e poder), The offences 
which fliese heretics have committed against Portugal are such that the ships did not think of 
waiting for the Captain Mor who was inthe rear. The van fell upon the ship and 
with it (abairroariio com elfa). The clouds of shot that they discharged brought the Captain 
Mor to the scene, and he engaged battle with the ship, fighting with gfreat valour from 7 o'clock 
in the morning Wil the evening. It happened that a<hot of the enemy, the last which he fired, 
struck a barrel of powder of our flagship sera: It took fire and exploded, burning many 
of our men, The Captain took salt waler trom the sea ina shield (en Aw escedo) and hed 
it on himself to extinguish the fire which burnt him. Then, impatient and vered with pain, he 
grasped a sword and bourded the ship with his innate courage, m spite of the enemy's fire and 
sword. The soldiers followed him, passing over the burnt ship (fazendo ponte. do sem navia), 
and ‘killed the enemy. Seventeen were taken alive with their Captain, who, last year, on his 
way from Europe, burnt 2 pafaxos of value al Cochin. . 

During all the time of batile the Father did not cease to encourage the soldiers, assisting 
at the hour of death all those who died, till finally the ship was sacked and burnt, The Armada 
then returned to the port of Jafinapatam to land the wounded and to gel reinforcements. Though 
the Armada returned victorious, il brought 30 Portuguese less and 60 badly wounded. These 
were received into the King’s Hospiial (em o hospifal g. alf fem sua Magee.) The Rector of 
the College undertook the task of nursing them, and invited his. religions subjects, who were 
dispersed in different parts, to come and help him in a work of so das charity. Theyall res- 
ponded with charity, each bringing what he could lor the relief of the wounded as weil for their 

er 


But as the Armada had to start cruising along the coast, the Governor of Jafinapatam 
went to a place 6 leagues from here lo take reinforcements f'? aviamento ) and gave 60 soldiers 
of his own garrison who embarked with great pleasure. The eldest son of the Governor took 
the place of the Admiral who was badly wounded in the fight. 

| The wounded were left in charge of the Rector, As many things could not be had in 
the place, the Rector had to go a-begving from door to door with ‘his religions. and som¢ Francis- 
can Friars, who did not refuse to help in a work of so great charity, in order not to let the 
soldiers die of want, They tended the sick for a month in the hospital, and when some of the 
patients died the Rector borrowed money, for the Governor had recommended him to succour 
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such misfortunes. He took it upon himself and ran the risk for the love of God, for he had not 
the wherewithal to pay.. Some of the sick were loathsome, with bodies half burnt and already 
full of worms ; ; for, before arriving at the port, they had been on sea for six days withou 
benefit of a surgeon : others were without armis and legs, with half their bodies full of tion, 
and on account of the stench no one dared to approach them. One of Sur Hecthete took cutee 
of them in spite of the nausea, and nursed (hem with such great charity and devotion that men 
flocked to see such a spectacle, and were amazed at such w rare example of holiness, 

“The Rector also determined to convert the Dutch prisoners, and for this purpose he 
entrusted them to a French Father,1** This Father did his work so zealously and with such 
efficacious arguments that they were all won over. He got them (to make their confession, and 
some who died were assisted by the Father in the hour of death. These died with clear signs 
of salvation. Their Captain. who is stilla prisoner, and had only a small fracture received in 
the battie, did not submit; though bemg a man of intelligence he did not fail to understand 
the trath. Hfis will is riveted in heresy, and bemg addicted to good cheer he does not think of 
Khon, Das hordtuarttin? 6 

When the Armada arrived al Manar grave differences al once arose between the 
casados. of the place and onr-soldiers, which would have cansed great detriment to the state, 
if our Father the Chaplain had not interfered. At his suggestion the Armada cruised along the 
Choramande] coast, where if captured some richly Jaiden vessels of the Moors, ail the more 
valuable because of the capture of some European heretics who were in them, and whio up to 
the present navigated all this coast with great insolence. 

Let us hope that, with the diligence of the Viceroy, they will be driven out not only 
from that coast, bul from the whole of India. 
IGNATIUS LOEBO. 


Cochin, 5 Dec., 1630. 
(An. Lit., Malabar, fol. 499-450), 


it 


1633. 
(Cypr. @ Costs, 1633.) 


In this College and in the churches attached to if there are fourteen Fathers, who, with 
admirable ardour, labour in the ministries proper to the Society. Special care is taken of the 
class of Latin and the school of children, The neophytes persevere in spite of famine, war and 
other calamities, which is indeed wonderfnl in Christians still weak in the ith. They show 
great obedience to the Fathers, who find them making great progress day by day. This is 
shown especially in the frequency of Confessions, offerings, in the pious. use of holy water, and 
im the custom of swearing by the Cross. 

One of these,a simple and pious neophyte, seeing the scarcity of rain, dreamt that he 
was told to pray, for the clonds were just about to send down rain. Rising early in the morning 
he related his dream, and announced with preat confidence: ‘there will be rain today’: and so 
in fact if happened to the no small surprise of all. 

A church was built'a!t Telipola, anil several performances were given on the occasion 
of its dedication. When the work of building the new church of St. Xavier was finished, many 
persons actually affirmed that they saw a bright lighton the altar while the image was brought 
+ serie Deh ers beaut eraser Direc acc ema are he tabernacle on the 21st of Augest in 
the presence of a large number o ugiesr. 

(An. Lit, Malabar. fol. 467-468.) 


pte oe eee 


166. Bergoim Peirqsiaftee Bergoys, Berguim forsan Bourpom), Gallus ee orit, Hivicmei, Biers, SSS 
Bosie-virihbus an. 66, Boo: 38, sitcllis obeoluiie doruit Ipiiwit. biecoie, doe, bbool, pliquel aeole, Coccin| 128: [eH Jafoepaie, 
Cathet tie, Mulgtay of Chingaless Ip coeverione fereatar aliguotannis, Prof d yok Bes, Cut, p. 16. 
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INSCRIBED PILLAR AT ANURADHAPURA. 





Edited by H.C P, BELL, c.¢.s. (Retired,) 


FOREWORD. 


se US saith the King Piyadasi, dear unto the Devos ;—It was im the thirteenth year alter 
my coronation that I had (é<. for the first time) am edict engraved (dhamma-lpi 
likhdpitd) for the wellare and happiness of the people" 
“ Where this edict exists, whether, on columns of stone or on walls of rock, there 
care mis! be taken that it may long endure.’"! 

So wrote the great Ayéka, or Dévananrpiyé Piyadasi, in the 3rd century B.C- 

The notable lewd in inscrihing edictal records om stene,* thus originally given by the 
famous Buddhist Ruler of India, was followed, as the centuries rolled on, by countless sovereigns, 
both of the like and of alien relivious cults, on that Continent, in the Istand of Ceylon, and through- 

Here in Ceylon—as indeed elsewhere—royal “ rescripts” on stone were at first mostly 
confined te advancing the “welfare and happiness"’ of individual devotees, im short Cave epgraphs 

Later, they were issued inmore detail tocorporate Monastic Establishments, or to Temples ; 
also occasionally even to groups of Villages. and cul on rocks, &c. 

These fuller inscriptions of the [sland partook, for the most part, of the nature cf local 
Charters and Warranty Grants ; but (with the sole exception of those sell-landatory records scaltered 
broadcast by that immfferably bombastic ruler, Kirtti Niggagka Malla)» were all, or nearly all, born 
of (he “ sentiment of religion “ which alone " hac inspired Piyadasi with the idea of engraving these 
inscriptions of récord throughout his Indian Enypire.” 

Asfaras regards Gal Sannas, or “ Lithic Grants,"—which are found passim through- 
oul the Jength and breadth of the [skind—these were, up to the 8th century, almost always carved on 
walls of rook" {hills and lesser culcrops, of adjacent boulders)—within, or hand by, the 
conimes of the particular Temple to which the dedication was made. A very small proportion 
was incised on seulpfured siabs ; still fewer on pillars. 

With the advent of the Sth century, the tide of “columnar inscriptions,” set in strongly, 
reaching its food in the 10th century : after which it ebbed, until by the 14th and 15th centuries, 
the ald order of sannas graven on rock and slab had well nigh wholly reasserted itself. 

During the long and prosperous rule of Sena II the craving, so to speak, for the erection 
ai Temples of these " Council Pillars" (effdni kana; canvetd poahan) by Buddhist Incumbents 
(lirst mainly noticeable in the reign of bis uncle and immediate predecessor, Sena I, AD, $46-866+) 








|. Senurt, rhe tascripticnes a) Piyedicrt (GHivrton tal, Pr reprint 1/03, pp BS 

2% “Phe caclieet writies docanwente thet have been discovered is Ins are the proviametone of ihe Buddhist kine cn berat 
ce Ante, which are wrth in iwodiffersei character). The inscriptions of Acta are of about) AG: . . . - Numerous indice 
flame palettes Meese criginal of (he Indien alphobuts ” (Durcel) Sent) fodiens Aulecgrapdiy, LETH pp. JT Liter. works and ibe 
characteriatica of the elles: ladian aiphabet point to the extensive aes of eriing in the sixth  ceutore ELC, (Suklen, Briann 
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became marked, and grew steadily through the five succeeding reigns (A.D, 901-952}—four, 
those of Sena Il'stwo younger brothers, Udaya I and Kaésyapa IV, and of his sons Kasyapa V 
and Dapulu V. 

The next quartette of sovereigns—Uduya II, Sena III, Udays Ill, and Sena 1V—reigned for 
comparatively short periods ; which, further, were not altogether free from foreign and internal 
trouble (AD, 952-975.) 

But under the firm rule of Mahinda IV (A.D, 975-991), younger brother of Sena IV, the 
practice of allotting gal sannas revived temporarily ; only to languish after the Chala invasion and 
the deportation of Mahinds V, once again until the days of Vijaya Babu I (AD. 1065-1120) and his 
even greater grandson, Pardkrama Bahn I (A.D, 1153-1197.) 

The Pillar Inscription (Plates IV, V) dealt with in the present Paper, is being edited at the 
request of Mr. D. A. L. Perera, Muhandiram, Native Assistant to the Archeological Commissioner. 

The circumstances connected with its recent discovery at Anunidhapura are clearly set 
out, in addition to other interesting details, in the informative “ Introduction,” penned by Mr, 
Perera, which immedistely precedes the Text and Translation given by the editor below.* 

This " Introduction may be supplemented by a few desirable particulars — 

(i). Owing to its having lain buried in the ground for many centuries the pillar is in an 
exceptionally good state of preservation. Only some half a dozen aksharas are open to doubt 

in a total of over 330, despite their shallowness. 


(ii). The type of writing which covers sides A. B.C, coupled with the name of the 
royal grantor, Siri Seng (Bo) Abaya, at once enable this pillar (as Mr. Perera has rightly 
surmised ) to be assigned unhesitatingly to Sena I], who enjoyed @ glorious reign of thirty-five 
years (A. D. 866-901), emphasised by the conquest of Madhura, in retaliation for the Painudiyan 
inread of the previous reign. 

(ii), The archaic forma of the characters (especially of elongated ap and C. and 
of variant & ), conspicuons on the pillars of the {6th century, gradually gave place to the rounder 
shapes, now perfected and in printing-press use af the present day.* 


By the time of the reigns (A.D. 1153-1207) of Parékrams Bahu the Great and his nephew 
Nissanka Malla, this transformation had. to a great degree, been effected—the contrast between the 
writing of the 10th and late 12th and early 13th century being very noticeable. 


(iv), The present is the sole pillar, so far discovered surviving in its entirety and 
legible almost thronghont, of the extremely rare “inverted type ;" whereon the record is cut, 
in regular horizontal lines, but from bottom to top of the pillar, en each of the inscribed sides. 

This puerile “conceit” of the stone-mazons entrusted with the engraying—it can 
hardly have emanated from Royalty itsell, or from the Chiefs responsible for the execution of the 
lithic grant, or from the special desire of the Temple incumbents intcrested—appears to have been 
confined exclusively to the inscriptions left by Sena il. 
=. SSESESFSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSFMSsMsseseee 


& With fits “ Istrodection ” Mr, Perera aiso eupplied toxtnitve Text and Trenaiution. ‘The former differs but elehily 
from that here paullwbod dy the edttor of the tuecription, 

& For the gredvsl proces of evolution. with the writits a the inecrited pillar of Sere fl. Udeys f, Sarvape CV, 
thatengrared om fheslah reromts of Mahtoda JV. and the rock epiaraph of Vijaya Babat (im Ambagamuwa), compare the tock 
and dab \msocriptions of Mertkrama Babu | snd Niveanks Malla: smd theseuguis with these of 14th aed 1085 century Kiage 
oud later pul eornesd, cp to the comomorcement of the Ih contory. 
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No more than three other similar “ freak pillars" are known; and these (all more or less 
damaged) belong to one and the same King, regularly styled Sir¢ Sang Boy (or Bo),—oneof the 
two birudas adopted by Ceylon rulers for many centuries. * 

(v), Om the fourth face, Side D, of the pillar are sculptured, in very high relief," the 
four emblems, almost invariably found on inscribed pillars of the 10th and 1th centures, 
(very frequently accompanied by figures of the sun and moon, expressive of permanent endurance) 
‘bul usually not all cut on one side. 

These symbols represent — 

(a) Deketta, or sickle, emblematic of the Ianded-properly granted, ie. tilth bearing grain 
crops." 

(b). Werdpate, or Buddhist Priests: fan, signifying the BAikkhw Sangha, or Community 
of Monks, to whom the dedication is made. 

(c), (a). Crow and Dog. These (cynically honoured by being placed on moulded 
pedestals) symbolise the curse against disturbers of Temple rights, &c. 

The imprecation not infrequently appears, as here also. cut m full on the stone in 
specitic terms, Cf. the variant : meyaf nlangna kala kenekun efa kavudu bulu vanuyi, “ should 
any one transgress this (edict), he will become (in # future birth) crow or dog."""° 

(vi) The pillars utilised during the mediaeval centuries tor the reception of these gal 
sannas followed virtually fixed lines in their outlines, 

A shaft, approzimately 6 ft. in height and squared to about 1 ft. section, forming a 
four-sided rectangular column, was crowned as part of the pillar, by a shapely flower.vase, or 
(where economy, &<c., demanded less ¢laborution) a rough “cannon-ball” type capital, such as 
may be seen topping masonry prers flanking the entrance to many a modern residence. 

The lotus-filled vase and its padma petal base in this inscribed pillar, as in other mstnnces, 
is of the best-type—a smaller replica of the bold bellying vases, sculptured im {ull round, to be seen at 
the Dorats, or Porticos, of the Ablayzgiri and Jetawanarama Dagabas at Anuradhapure, and also 
elsewhere—quite probably intended to reproduce in stone the colossal “golden vase ” to which 
the shoot of the Sacred Bé tree was brought to Ceylon from India in the reign of Dévanampiye 
Tissa, the contemporary of Aséka."! | 

(vii) The contents of this Inscription conform closely to the stereotyped lines of all these 
mediaeval columnar records—if more or less extended and varied en other examples of the 
numerous inscribed pillars of the 10th and 11th centuries which survive.'* 

Briefly, it is recorded on the Pillar that ;— 

>," favertod type” pillars have been nored only at Ponieees Numura, §. W. P. (hh pear) Veimatepeldie, B,C. P, 

toh peers) iets, B.C, P. |? lich pear, The (ext of these bus gince heen wilfully destroyed. 

& 1s ff unurval to meet with bmectibed pillars on mbich the emblems are carved te reltet “For a photograph of that 
at Ayitigevewa wee Kpio, Zeyl, 1 Plate oppowte p 26 

The sickle ia cut st ttiees wo rune. like o emallbesded coring viper that (thes bean taken for a emake. But 
po make ercept Ube cobra (Xdga) bow any panetiiy im Buddkitm, ard the wbiquitoms Nogegol metowith io Ceylon have 
thetrown separate fanelicn: they mostly Agore of ansient tank Lunde de, os guerdises of water. 

io. The crow end dog jaiwaye curved in profile), bere face to right; bur in thle respect the prective series. The 
fog tom thie asd many Another pillar je either about to eat rice placed in a besp before (t. or hae vomited whan it 


hed conmamed. Home impreratiods eperify tho eating ef rice gies to grows and dogs sa port of the enme 

th Mahewnnes, XVIT, 

12. "Direct gutta by the icy should aiwapi contain several clause, which are weil described in the [edian lew-tooks, and 
are legally necessary to thetr vallilizy ; theve are (a) (he donney gemeaboey, (b) the deveriptiug of the mature of the great, the geeple, 
ap person, o8 whor (f fr confetred, te ofject tor which it jamnde, and Ita coaditicne end date | (0! sildace in Viedaturd et ties 
grant Pee nike bntions - TiS’ wie tha grant id til amiogreaph, but rarely. 

There @ some difference ta fur if these cinmece, Sth each Eyres ered beaver bea te 
ati Baildon Palarosredphy 10TH, 7 LOB) : 2 ore mami ( (Mhurnet 
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In the sixth year of Siri Sang (Bo) Abaya's reign, three or four deputed Chiefs— 
apparently in this instance combined with certain guilds, or families (vara), also specified—, when 
assembled, upon the mandate of the King." as '' the Lord of Religious Observances" (Vathimiyan- 
vahanse} caused tobe set up,a “Council Pillar” faffagi Aanu) as warranty for the grant 
of the Mahinda Arame garden, and to ensure other benefections, bestowed by His Majesty upon 
ihe resident Monks of a * Mangala Pirtvena.” situated within the Abbayagiri Vihara entourage: 
The regulations enforced the exclusion of certain “undesirables,” including—quaintly enough—even. 
such dangerous intruders us rutting elephants. 

(vill), The writing, as is often the case, rans from right to left round the faces of the 
Pillar, and mot in the orthodox pradakshina direction. 

In the Text and Transcript printed below, the former shows the vertical arrangement ot 
the Sinhalese characters on the Pillar, in three columns of parallel lines, upwards from the bottom 
of each side-A: B.C.) the latter gives the Inscription transliterated continuously throughout, so 
that the record may be read with case. 


INTRODUCTION. 


(By D. A. L. PERERA, MUHANDIRAM), 


HIS inscribed Pillar was discovered by a land-owner while digging earth for putting up a 
\ house in his garden, which it situaled less than a quarter ola mile Irom Abhayagiriya 
ae to the North-East. 

he pillar measures 11 ft. by 10jim square, Of the whole length the bottom part, 4t., 

is undressed, and was intended to be sunk underground. It is crowned with a Aalesa-shaped 

vase head, ornamented at the bottom with lotus petals carved in low relict. The vase exhibits 

a fuli-blown lotus placed on the lop with stems bearing lotus buds falling over the body of the 
vase on four sides. '* 

| The inscribed part of the pillar measures 3 ft 1! in. in length. On ome side of the pillar 

are curved in bold relief the figures of a snake, wafdpata (lan), a crow"and a dag ; with a morse! 

of meat, or more probably a handful of rice.1! th the crow and the dog are standing on 

a pedestals. The remaining three sides bear the mscription; A, 24 lines; 5B, 25 

and C, 25. 

The letlers are cnt shallowly ; but are legible with the exception of a few which mvolve 
a little guess-work. Their size varies from 1) to J inches. They do not differ from the typeof the 
alphabet in vogue during the 10th century, and seen: to resemble the characters of the Moragoda 
Pillar, except that in this no mahaprane (aspirated) letters cccurwhere they are wanled, ¥iz -— 
& instead of @ in Cae qaen ; eOOSs cdend. 

The date of the inscription is the third day of the bright half of the lunar month, Poson 
(May-June), in the sixth year of the reign ol King Sirisang Abaha, who may be identified with 
Sena I7, (917-952 A.D.) ?* Here he is called hy his birmde surname, like many other Kings 
mentioned in the lithic records of Ceylon, who delighted to be known by the fitles of the pious 
and powerful rulers of the past. who enjoyed the good-will of the ruled. ig mentioned, _ in the 
Elle-vewa!’ pillar inscription of his son Abha Salamewan Dapatu, as Abhd Sirtsang Bo, 
while in this he isstyled Sirisang Abaha, without Bo, the omission being perhaps due fo the 
reversed order of the writing adopled. . 


YA te Key wt Velhiodyonedhunet (preectably bere the Elng himenif) the rir Apperont ie sasped in some Teriprtiane 
ee choggD entrusted. Ticepooiby with th: uorrymg cof of Hh MAivety's merits, #9, Palld Biigeie Pillar: foie Be 
soprniis sainromsews Usp, yortti Mgdewtt donna adglad wqate Kurd ehdpohen cthen mie/jee cedoledi, Tp thet record the King 
nemel wae Rasyapa TV, aod the Mapa, hie cephew Reapepa 7, fom of ike fayepornad qe: ji. a Singa aid Sema TL 
Aimiletty ef the Gigitive Pillar «4 & Anmmel Report. 18) -15,p ith 

14 Sew Pepre. footnote, TL 

‘i -hee mrs. footente. 10, 

1. Dates taken from Myr. Wiekrenmisingho's (eneclogical Tree (Eiie. te Vol. be UM pd, 

i. areal. ferrey. Seventh Pragene fueperi. (21. p o—F. 
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One conspicsous peculiarity of this record is that, onlike other mscriptions of the age, 
it reads upwards, both from bottem'to top, and also horizontally. This may be attributed to a 
whim of the engraver. ; 

The Inscription begins without the auspicious Swasti Sri (ee @), which is not want- 
ing in many of the pillars raised by the successors of Sena iL 

This is not the only omission noticeable, The King is called by his bare birmda without 
a line as to his lineage, valour in war, or his divers acis of merit. [is this-fact thal induces me to 
assign the record to Sena Il; as a comparisen with some ol those belonging to his snuecessors will 
show that they differ in this respect. if 

The subject matter of the Inscriptiomis the _ dedication of the garden Mibindaraman in 
Walpaluwa-tota (7) tothe incumbent monks of the Mangul Pirivena, erected by Strisang Abaha 
at the Relic-House !* attached to the Abhoyngiriya Dagaba, and the regulations enacted for the 
protection of the said garden, : 

lt may be inleresting to note that the Mangal Pirivena " is referred toin the Moragoda 
Pillar Inscription of Kiissapa IV (963-980 A.D.) 1° 

That part of the Malwatu-oya—lower down stream known as the Arippu Aru—which flows 
to East of the land wherein the present pillar was found, may have been in use asa “ferry,” as the 
name Walpafuwa-fofa wopiies, 

Close by, on the left bank of Malwatu-oya there isa mound, with stumps of pillars on 
it, indiGiting the existence of a ruined structure, which if excavated might throw some light 
on the Pirivena attached to " the range of -(parivenas called) Kukulgiri:'* 

Inthe record reference is made to Abhayagiriya Digaba in respect of the position of the 
“ Mongul Pirtveria ;" and the place where il was found being near the Digaba known ai the 
present day as 'Abhayagiriya,” the discovery of this Pillar may help to clear doubts regarding the 
identity of the Dagaba.?° 


. fA. B. C. 
25 gi Gee % wd esteod 
2 of eed) 24 6 oa Set 24 a ny (eee 
28 sY Br(ed) 23 Swen 5 28 af ¢@ gaims 
22 & ne=, 22: f:ccS 22 #8 Oce6s 
2) sioda 21 S¢Ray. cs 21 8 68 poco se 
20 Bhs4,0(8) 20 ecax Be 20 & (8) q-zpe 
19 oe 19 oF o& 19 8c & 
1s See OG iS sien Cel 18 st on) & 
i & wGsi IT Sucties 7 sade ecg 
i6 Bus &® 16 8 Seth IS mid cca 
156 BeaS 15 S65) €m IS. ao H€ésy 
14 Es) 14 ésnéo es 4 o@ Sign ¢ 
la Osfd8 18 eb (-. -- i3 § ae ems. 
12 Bey om 12 @ sem (5) 12 S(0d;) Be(8) 
ll &; Snw ll 2: eamd ¢ Ll SamOd, a 
10 eOst5 =F] 10 SY ¢cesy 10 aT Beto 
a Be 9 Sat 9 Sfex yeoe 
) o@ 5 y eanyvd 8 64 6 
1 ecoa& 7 ee eam 7 aG 
6 Bea fi 57 ennd 6 ¢ emema 
5 6 eens: 5 = Set ¢; 5 gic = 
t ona 4 3 emod 4 58 erie, 
3m <8 * By Ores 3 68 Sa = 
2 enim | 2 & o¢¢;5 2 <a mend 
| BE ad 1 > emi = 1 9 quite 

Ta, Gee burs, fooimom = = 3) i a 


Keg ery Yok L pimee 

SS The rompers. prosinity af the ate wheey the plilar wee aemetlied (6 the exeallad “' Abhayagie|® | 
conoot crore the virtually conclave coteter evidepor furmihe) by tectptigos diicerered, in recent year. at bo 
Dipnbes iui aol Jeiomoneren, provigg Think fhe prreiscgy go here hotome : 
strange and umsecondiulile coties 
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Side A. 
(1) Siri Song (2) Abaha Ma (3) hd radbe (4) Abahagi (5) ri veher (6) bi Datkcjus 
(7) pethi pi (8) hifivé Ma (9) ngul Piri (10) venhi ve (11) de vasana (12) Biku Sanga 
(13) Vathimi (14) suranat (15) piliyam (16) wayayi ve (17) yi hasin (18) vadala Wal 
(19) paluvato(tal (20) Mihindira(ma) (23) nm vatta (22) yi kam te (23) 0 wei(s)sw (24) 0 
nova/d) 
Side Bi, 
(1) mikoti (2) sideruva (3) mevess (4) 0 novad (5) na mate (6) tun nova 
(7) dua kot (8) isi kot (9) vannave (10) nnogan (11) nA koti (12) sa ko{tu) (13) mlbeli 
(.. a) (44) damidiya mo (15) valakanu ko (16){ Vathi (17) miyanvaha (18) mse ek 
(19) ten sant (20) yen vada (21) Jeyinsa (22) vanuyehi (23) Posone po (24) m tiyavak 
(25) davas hinda 
Side C. 
(1) -viajté (2) nikaniyi (3) mekiyika (4) rmaikme (5) aniya ka 16) ja kenck 


Tid kavuda balo (8) vetie (9) va(n6) yevn (10) ny Palli-varu (11) Diyungu-varu A (12) ve 
(varu) Musefngi) (13) hi isa Kela (14) gam Nimba 7 (15) sa Kiling (16) Kamara Deyun 


(17) Saman Deyn (18) n isa Ki (19) dsalé Ki (20) sifme) etuju (21) ve me tuvak de (22) mo 
waddleyi (23) nmeatta (24) yikanu(pere (25) bere dunmabhay,) 


TRANSLATION. 


Whereas the garden jcalled) Mihindn Arima, situated at Valpaluvd Ferry, has been 
decreed, under Royal sign-manual,*! for the medical needs ** of the spiritual preceptors,"* the 
Community of Monks, residing at Mangala Pirivena. established by the great king Sir? Sange 
(Bo) Abhaya in the Dakus?* Range (of Monasteries) at Abhayagiri Vihara —(it is hereby enjoined, 
by virtue of this) Council-Pillar,?* which has been erected upon the command of (His Majesty 
as) the Director of Religious. Observances 7 (issued) m the Assembly,:* on the 3rd day of 
the light half of (the month) Poson in the 6th (year of His Majesty’s reign, that) — 


= _ ————_=&:” 7 = 


TL. Meee: © Dip eee.” Alsernaliys remderiggs; (a beatin = adele “wits latent to", ih) evggented bp A. Mt Gunesthere, 
Mudaltyar) dopin = Sanskrit, eosin, (Pali maa) declaring.” 

T Pliporep eng (Citeradly. “whieh ehall be for the expenmes of mupdieal treet (4M. Grpraeeikere Midtaliyar 

bm Vathdined-seurcmitt 2 Martingale Conis gree epodhyrd-gereverenia, ae Lhe eytivalont expression. Anothor pluunible render 
jag. testing Srby Salipa Vaihevadewr ert oa A compound, ia:—“" tothe Community of Monks and t4 (thar) Spoitual Lond for Pre- 
erptor)” Ce the Sangts Poioe/ the dey. UA ML Gumsskere Mudulryar.) 


ti Odtne: * Beiic-Moani” (Sanskrit, dhete Busha) = Dagste. Mr. Porern reeds reasonably mechy 7 meer ~| but the meding poly 


soome amare’ ty the sccurreace of pelt by thie Momgesla Tieecripities | 4.8 Seresth Jeepers, EOS, gy. 40, OF; Apig. Zep Fob L pipe Sie 207), Le 
commechon peor enyy reed Muagul Ptrtreme ~ belonging tu a utierent range of Monarteriee ey ied "Kok o).giri— 

BR Aff. Bamakrip, dabbdnal | Tamil, aiterad + brane,” athied eenuiope “ Seunte Hanke” ~ Prtemnee Chee tes,” 

dh Vetitwigan-sateuse et tem soepea: We may well have here an ecko, Vhoogh the cemtarign, of the peck quiets pomeeealegey — 
he Sererwigh summing the nil of the” Inveriin a) Beliypices (Mererescea * CPA, Piheeweis eee delneting =! Bim (gl hbaet pee eablicgenne, amt 
presiiing in persip.=t the Asembty (Pill, ome-somyena =| Sin f-iee-soanipte) of the Aujfiies oe officers jules bermed /ateakey 
scribes", 4 from eroom the King apecially tecrsitte! Lhe perecanial of bis admintetrg tion. 

“The Amemiiy ot Roiithar appears to here cometituied amt ai Connell, of > rece particitarly regions chessetr, po whit tae 
care af (ho propaganda aed of religous wurks specially ‘evolved, ent co whieh the piety of the King gave a | huitaece ” 
(fenest, Freriptiens of Prpadan, inc. ctl. pe BS 

The HAgmmamuhematras of Avdka‘s creabion were required te ~ceenpy ibemeclves with ell eeets, for the estabtiad 


sent and progress af the dhowern, ood for the advantage end benef of the faitind of the terae) rebgice” (eer be 
a | 


ie Be. 


— ee —— EE 
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(i) Persons carrying on the (two) forms of service 7’ shall not (be permitted, to) enter 
(the said Temple premises.) 

(ii) Persopswho . : ; . . . © shall not (be permitted lo) eriter (them) 

(iif) Elephants in. musth ** shall be debarred from admission (tif. shall hot exiter.| 

(iv) Brawlers ** shall noi be received (therein,) 

(v) (Provision of kofumbefi | . . , “4 alms, &c., shall not be prevented, 

Those (/ft, any one) who shall haye done wreng, by infringing these aforesaid regulations, 
will be reborn as (fit, become) crow or dog, 

____ (By virtue off this Council-Pillar, (immunity '* has been granted) upon the mandate 
of His Majesty), by each and all ** of us (bodies and persons), te wit. Palli-varu, Diyungu-varn, 
Ave-(varu),?* Muse(ngilli, Keligam Nimb4, Kiting Kamara Deyun, Saman Deyun, and Kuds- 
Sala "* Kisi{me_) 














7, Aomten ver: Neagle alonys expanded ity delice (ee edd opmboed wtth irrwemne cwithons eran | o8 ® Jornt tert. 
iy, Wiokremeenghe ndopw the rmdeting of thelate acholuriy Mudaliyar Bortholomew Gurusskere, (hie! Translates 

to Government, which je followed im the preset tramlation, 

What cxactiy thow offcera were renmtns mecertai, Thay may pemelbly ove been / toy collecints” (Ur. dae bw and 
petites: Paifdeatipc, (Hed, pot) AP any t506 thelr pretence within Tequls promises Midmiy conve swe form of contusion on 
trouble, ef, Vessagiriye Hab Inscription, Aturedhapury (Bp. Sey. 2) —eehere seats aoe Mb tonal derecesy tebamter worm 
eede dil m berque (ad, : i 

2. Deremone pean | The real menacing of this term whew ie alll je asm. HF almost rvoriuldy pppepreatiind with 
deka ton, A drrumant Acker joretew tered, ee undies kof des, Gee Ep; £eyl, Eo peel. 

30. Hol ciety “Same elaphants will fefmes foul) when wud, aad, if line cxcitcd winks pemiinue lor ene iapa, they 
‘enaliy become wild ami famgerons: 


“Al mule dlophante, however tong fey may beve born ja vxptivity, ate lath to hocome weed Irom ume tw time. . 


Incase the wtiimal hoe beeerie cecomtraliilile, and has htehon lin fetjtr, (be beet way to pecapiure i le to 
Sake @ donno or woof plantains whirh Lave beet prepared will Bill inte gf pln eth, Dae thee lo ctbe enim frm 
& acfe Gistetce, mod, nelly, i will perimke oY thet readily, Alter hey)pe womeneed from. bewe toe pientoiew, tm por 
portion to lis ara, it soon becomes gidily ; when the keepers pa eats!) walk Op apd secure 1)" (Rtn ephih hs od (hie Teel mine 
SAT, p, 4,) 
Po. Adenia eae Literelly, "theese who cou. siauln” 1, Meeegede Fila ioe Gt, fw penile Kee dreeler cor prin 
Peot Meereray dee devtepeu rc meade ey portend fac, : 
Asylom witht Temple limits wae Geniid those whe geri, or cauedcthus id rcmit-emaults aru, # fertion, ta 
murilepers (iim bela Leadon, | 
fl. Sofemtell) ‘Che word preenia mock ditieuligy, A, ML Gtitsetier, Muduftyny, ecppests * woollen cintha” (Pat) 
Sod wendice rs, Ap shppeited) “snmeties*) “pet-bovens," ‘The Wikis at ahi ren qld fulliveteng dete Cor. 
Petera would teed pif) beives ibe true meaning Of the gerd arena befare dumcdiga gull open. a 
Sh Perchere: Pali, perthire {2pig. Zyl, Valt, p. lhl, The cioving words of thiinrecerd are not Hear fy awelogy trom 
the two Gann) eodings following ait’a+deul iin thee medieval Piller thetiftiime tim words ahontd he (1) “percent wehary, 
ar (lie "perehers down lati” 
B. Eveadyirw: Taken sa=ite modern Miphiles ewe Heng flince 31,27): — denna ; Howl (ne 2) — Peri 
HH Palicars, Dijenquyare, dyeeere: Sol improbabiy epeeial towers of perrors +hiee aaeentto the dedication wae 
demined geaectial 
ideal Pe aes) Sere on niflar ard ola Imsnote Ol the bine je adel, 
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lofes & Queries. 








FOLK-ETYMOLOGY. 


By J. P. L&Ews, c.s.G., ¢.c:s. Retired.) 


cAIMe Across & Curious specimen of this in the Matara District, An old mati of Kirinda, named 

Nindyakkara Sirtweti Mohottize Don Hendrick Appuhdmi, stated that his “great, great, etc., 

grandmother, about seven generations from the last grandparents, or about 300 years ago," 
gave birth to two snakes, and on that accownt ‘a certain land, now the subject of w claim by him, 
was given to her by * the King of Kandagoda Nuwara in Sinhala” wilh two gold cups to fed the 
snakes with milk. The grant was made on # copper sunnosa now in the possession of Mr, J. W, 
Maduwanwals, Ratemahatmaya,! of the Sabaragamuwa Province. The hill on this land was conse- 
quently called Naygal-kanda, and the same event was the origin of the name” Naniyakkara Sirnweli 
Mohottige."' 





KALUWEL., 





By T, PETCH. 


N Ceylon Notes and Queriva (Part V1, June, 1916, p. Cit), Mr, P. E, Piens writes : “Sn Rahuia, 
in describing the odour of incense; combines Auluwel (Black sand 7) with Camphor, | have 
never been able to ascertain whal this Ag/owe! was and suggest that it was the very valuable 

camphor of Borneo, which de Orta discussés.'' 


The ingredients of incense were not necessarily confined to gnms and resins. Birdwood 
in his article on “ Incense" in the Encyclopedia Britannica, states that the incense mentioned in 
the Bible included not only resins but aromatic woods, roots, and grasses. such as Rusa grass, 
Costus, etc. Elsewhere Acorts Calamus: the Sinhalese Wardo-kaha, was used. 


May not Kalawel be Kaluwdla, the aromatic Alpinia Galanga, or Galangal? Its name 
is said to be derived from its black seeds. 
—————= i OCN"ENN"n 


1. ‘The tameus slapoani hunter ot Kotowns, sear Bai wing. 
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SOME WANNI PLACE-NAMES. 


By © W, BICKMORE, C.C.s,, and H. R. FREEMAN, CCS, 





Natural history and other picturesque Village Names of the Tamil Wanni : 


Pandi surichchan—wild pig stuck in mur. Muangil marichchan—broke the bamboo. 

Aulavi suddan—bornt the wasps’ nest Pakka surichchan—arekanuts tung in clusters: 

Nari kalatehchan—drove away the jackal Téntikki—took out the honey, or, honeycomb 

Maret editta kulam—tank of the hit elk, hanging from branch, 

Kidd piditte kulam—<captured bufialo tank Unehal kaddi—put up the swing (swings a 

AKompon sainta kalam—leaning tusker tank. common amusement in Wanni), 

Mayil muddai yidda kulam—pea-iow) egg lank. Koddhi parichchan—snatched the axe. 

Alkéddi veli—peewit meadow, Venju tinddn—ate the poison. 

Anet vifantan—elephant fell, Kalutta murit(dn—broke the neck, 

Acvuldri munat—partridge point. Monuvalan padda murippu—breach of tank 

Aokku foduvai—crane creek. where bridegroom held up. 

Kuthirer jnalei—horse hill (overlooking =  Amumi vatifdn—set up the grind stone, 
Marichchikaddi bay); Vedi veitfa kallu—blasted rock, 

Udompe ponchin—iguana jumped out. Oddi suddan—tuarnt the stubble. 


Pandit katta kulam—shet boar with bow and Sudu venig pilavu—burnt straw plot. 
arrow, Potton kanpilavy—awart's plot, 
Kakkai panikkan kulam—crow-chaset bird tank. Kereppu kntti—jammed in the fishing basket 


Karadi kuli—bear cave. (a local way of fishing in tanks), 

Nalancha keradikkulam '\—iour or five bear Kedumpicheddiyir—village of chetty with 
tank. tuft. 

Udoiyarat pond) aditta kulam—tank where Pavitu kilavan kudivirippo— dweiling place of 
boar charged Udayar. old man Paul. 


The Sinhalese Erupotana appears nuder a Tawiil camouflage as Eriparddan—* climbed 
and looked ** ja hill there}, 

“Meanings are wanted for Kondachehi—the village of Kondachchi hay, the pearl fishery 
—and the well-known village (now containing only one hul) Kappachchi. 





I. Thine pomnibly a emeebite of Mr, Wicktar shen engaged on the topographical warrey, 
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KNOX’S CEYLON. 





A NOTE ON THR (fTINERARY OF HIS FLIGHT. 
By HakRY STOREY 
,N Mr. Jas. Ryan's admirable edition of “Knox's Autobiography” he gives, on p, ax¥, an 
itinerary of Knox and Rutland's final flight and escape to Dutch territory 
E In the list the second place, named “Hill Bocawl,” js stated to be situated in Harispattu 
but, with this identificabon, 1 venture to disagrec. 

Knox, 10 speaking of this place, says. (p. 247) “the Hill called Bocawl where there ia no 
watch but. in time of great disturbance.” clearly proving that over this hill passed ane of the paths 
approaching the Kandy district, from the low country, on which #{ was usual lo.sel a watch or 
Aacdaweat hie. | 

Pakawela, or, more correctly, Bokaluwela, in Harispatiu, is a village about 3 miles 
N.W. of Kafngasfota and there is no hill, such as Knoa describes, to be found there, its 
immediate neighbourhood being all villages and paddy fields, 

Some Sor 6 miles,as the crow (lies, however, N, W, of this Bokalawela we find, mn 
Galasiya Potto, another Bokalawela and an unmistakable " Hill Bocawl” in the shape of the 
present estate known as Morankande 

The village is situuted fast south of the summit of the estate which rows down hill, in a 
jong slope. towards the north, ending in the comparative low country of the Kurnegala district, 
and what is now the estate must, al that time, have been all jungle. 

To stil] further strengthen my identificition of this locality the next place mentioned in 
the itinerary, '' Reckrowat,"" modern skiriwotle, is situated within 2 miles N. W. of the lower 
northern boundary of Morankande Estate, and, still following Knox's track northward, we find, ina 
few more miles, his“ Rombeodagol,": modern Rambodagala, beyond which his roite is fairly obviows, 


CEYLON ANTIQUITIES. 


EXTRACTS FROM DIARIES OF GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 
Aq Inscribed Pillar. ' 
O’ the way from Hanguranketia to Bowala | was shown a pillar, or a partion of a pillar, used 





a: ant édenda® across a small ¢ia, with an inscription m archaic characters anda re. 
presentation of the sun and moon side by side. Some few hundred yards away there isa 
Bo-tree.at the foot of which some treasure was found when Mr. Le Mesurier was A. G. A. 
Nuwara Eliya, | 
I hawe arranged to have the pillar, which is small (about 2 6" x 4!3" 99"), remowed 
and sel up inside the Hanguranketta Maligdwa premises and shall try to get a “squeeze” of the 
inscription, $0 that its date may be ascertamed, 
M. M. WEDDERBURN. 


L Setract fer the Diary of the dewwtanl Government Agent, Nuwera Eliga. for the month: oti iy, IE — Bd. fA. 
© Mesh ep been Wil stroste cryver or hrook to pase erer as 0 briigy (Clonghi Ze, ¢. A. 
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A Curious Carved Stone.’ 


Took levels of Parangikulam. On the Bund of this tank 1 found an old carved stone—a 
flat stone 2 feet square and about 2 inches thick, carved on the suriace as shewn in the accompany- 
ing sketch. 


ZT Ss 


] understand that similar stanes have been found on several places in the Wanni and 
possibly elsewhere, but though I have heard various suggestions as to the original use for which 
they were intended, I do not know whether the question has heen definitely decided. 


Mr. Haughton, who found 2 similar stane about 4 feet square and " half foot or more 
deep“ at Pannai Veddnvan, refers to « tradition that “the king used to place his feet on each of 
the flat arch-like spaces on the carved surface of the stone while his feet were being washed.” 
The stane found on the bund of Parangikulam ts at present placed beneath a tree where offerings 
are arade to some god or spirit, the offerings being placed upon the stone. The villagers have no 
idea where the stone came from. 

B. G. DE GLANVILLE 


Two Uld Brick Buildings’ 


TRACE OF THE PROPOSED CHANNEL FOR THE AKATTIMURIPPU SCHEME. Ont with 
Mr. Robertson who very kindly took me over the proposed trace for the Akattimurippu channel from 
Pannaivedduvan nght up to the Tekkam.a distance of about 7 miles. The first 2 to 3 miles from the 
Tekkam end of the trace are through extremely difficult country, and the cutting of a channel here 
with the necessary masonry works where streams have to be crossed will prove very costly. The 
mere making of one’s way over the trace was urduous and difficnit work. We got back at 
1-30 p.m. having been out from 6-30am. A strenuous but very interesting morning. 


About half way along the trace | came across what appeared to be the remains of an old 
brick building, Judging from the fragments of bricks which t saw 1 should imagine that the 
building was one of some antiquity, The bricks scemed to be of much the same dimensions as 
those found at the old sluice works at the Tekkam, which are assigned by Mr. Parker some to the 
2nd century AD. and some to the 12th century 1 hope to be able on some future occasion to dig 
owt some more perfect specimens and take measurements of them. 


In the alternoon | inspected the tanks of Kundumanikelam and Veppankulam, and then 
visited the site of another brick structure abouta mile away in the jungle, the whereabonts of 
which I discovered by inquiry from the headman. 
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Here again I found fragments of bricks of some considerable size but was nol able to take 
measurements. The building is said by the villagers to have been in the form of a amall dagobo, 
and was apparently oiled and destroyed by their ancestors about 2 generations ago in the hope 
of finding treasure. In the jungle near by I found an eld hall figure of stone with the head 
missing, presnmably a statue of Buddha. also found 2 large dressed stones, 2 feel square, will 
square mortise sockets abont 5 imches square. which probebly bad formed the base of pillars, 
Two sumilar stones were found in the Pannaivedduvan fields close to my camp, 


B. G. DE GLANVILLE . 
Kusalana Malai Inscriptions.’ 

Left Mluppaiyadichchenai early in the morning with the DLE. and went about 2 miles 
up the Badulia road, where we turned aff into the jungle along a survey line running due west 
towards Kusalana Malai. | had Jong wanted to visit this place, but this is the first chance | have 
had. Some description of it may be given as I do not know of any description elsewhere. 


An inscription from one of the caves in the hill is given in Mr. Parker's Ancfert Ceylon 
(pp. €21 and 445), but Mr. Parker himself did not apparently visit ihe place. | had this ituscrip- 
tion recepied for Mr. Bell who suspected that the copy in Anctent Ceylon was fanlty, and he 
proved to be right. Three other inscriptions were found by the Forest Ranger, who copied this 
inscription, in the jungle close by, bet we kad no time to explore more than the hill itself, 

Description of the Hill; We approached the hill from the southesst side, and ulter-a 
fairly stiff climb reached the first cave where the mscription given In Ancient Ceylon ia tbe seen 
Climbing higher up the reck we came toa flight of stone steps cut in the ‘rock and leading lo # 
pokuna, This pokuna \|s fairly deep, and still contained a good dea! of water in spite ol the- 
drought. On the southeast side of the pokana there are the remains of a wall and a quantity" cf 
stone slabs on the edge, Higher op the rock above the pokuna there wasa half circle of gmull 
square socket holes, evidently for a railing. Another hall circle of larger socket holes ran in the 
opposite direction, but what these were for we could not guess Alter (arther climbing we reached 
the top, which is now a narrow grass-covered plateau with a trig-stalion at the northern end. 
Here there are the remains of a ddgoba, apparently, as well as other buildings: There are traces 
ofa wallon the west side, and a number of dressed stones stattered ahout We found alee an 
octagonal stone pillar, There is a good view to be had from the top, which must be about 400 feet 
above the jungle. 

The rock hill falls away steeply on the north and northeast sides, bul we Managed lo get 
to another small cave on the east. It has a drip ledge, but | could not be certain if there was an 
inscription below itor pol. We then bad to retrace our steps, as forther progress on that side 
was impossible ; and coming over the top agam and gomg southeast we came on three much larger 
caves fairly close together, They all bad drip ledges cut in them, hul without scaffolding ; it was 
impossible to gel up to them and see if there were inscriptions, In ome of these caves we both 
thought that there was an inscription, buf it was not possible to make sure. We found traces of 
recent occupation by porcupines, but saw no signs of bears, which was rather surprising, as the 
place appeared to be an ideal haunt for them: There may possibly be further caves on the north 
and northeast sides, but I do not think it very likely, as the difficulty of approach is too greab 

R.A. G; FESTING, 
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Omungala Vihare."* 


After breakiast } inspected the tank and " village" and climbed up the rock '' Omungala " 
as far as the old wihdre, about a third of the way up the rock. The rock is very picturesque, and 
one comes on it suddenly out of the jungle in much the same way that one comes on Sigiri, At the 
foot of the rock there are some pillars and the remains of a building—probably a panaaia. Then 
climbing up through the jungle one comes on rocks of all shapes and sizes scattered sbout and 
lying in the most weird positions and of extraordinary shapes. There are any pumber of caves, 
and the climbing is difficult as the ground is scattered with dead leaves, and one can never be sure 
of getting a firm foothold. 


About 1/3rd of the way upon the S, E. side there is the old vihadre. What was a big 
natural caye has been further enlarged, and a wall has been built outside alang the edge of the 
precipitous rock. The cave was apparently divided into three chambers,— the first, which now 
has no wall (and possibly never bad any), contains a big offering stone and the remains of sone 
frescoes. Unfortunately, time and the bees as well as destructive man have almost wholly 
destroyed them. The remains show that the [rescoes were in three colours, red, yellow and green, 
and part of a face that still remains shows that the work was very good. 


One then passes through a door-way in the brick wall into the main vihdre where there 
are the shrines of 3 (?) Buddhas—ane sedeat and two standing, The figures, which were pro- 
bably made of brick, no longer remain. A lying Buddha made of bricks and clay lies across the 
far end, and 4 stone Buddha minus his head also lies on the floor, but what his orginal position 
wus in the building I could not determine. Passing on through another door-way one comes to a 
third and smaller chamber, possibly a dévdia, There are traces of frescoes in the main vihdre, 
and a most magnificent view is to be bad facing southwards. 


[ ionnd a fairly perfect brick, the dimensions of which were as follows :— 


Length bel 16" 
Breadth a4 8" 
Thickness a 3” 


This corresponds to no measurements given by Parker, but my measurements were necessarily 
rough as I bad no tape with me, and had to mark the measurements on a bit of stick. I should 
have liked to spend another day here explormg and attemptmg to get to the top, but the local 
people knew of no way, and the chances against finding a possible way in the thick jungle in so 
short a time were very remote. 


No other ruins are known hierc, bul the whole rock would probably well repay explora- 
tion. 1 examined only one very small portion of it, ie. the S.E. corner, There is a4 wide drip 
ledge running along the top of the cave, but { could not make out if there was any inscription under 
it or not. 

R. A, G. FESTING. 
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THE CHRISTIAN PRINCES OF CEYLON. 


KOTTE OR JAFFNA? 
By REV. S. G. PERERA, S.J. 





N my note to * Ceylon According to Du Jarric" ' I stated thal the letters published by Cros 
settled beyond doubt that these Princes were of the “house and lineage of Kotte’ This 
statement does not find tayour with Father Goana Prakasar, who would rather stand by the 

ancient authorities and reject the testimony of the principal actor, Andre de Sousa, as confused, 
I regret to have to disagree with the learned Father, tor the following reasons >— 


The ancient historians of missions and biographers of St. Francis Xavier had no decisive 
indications to go upon, but mos! of them declared for Jaffna, Cros was not content with this, but 
Sought information. He discovered the letters of Andre de Souss and the princes, which he, in 
commen with later biographers, thought to be decisive. Thus, in his masterly exposition of the 
situation with its lights and shades, Pére Brou writes : 

“ Lucena se perd en conjectures sur le royaume of eurent liew ces événements et il 
prononce pour Jafanapatam, De méme Bartoli. Le P. Sousa conjecture que ce doit tre Cotta, 
& moins que ce ne soit Kandy. Les pitces traduites par le P. Cros ont apporté pleine lumitre sur 
ces faits ** (1, 292.) 

The most decisive piece of evidence is that of Sousa, who effected the conversion of the 
princes, arranged the fhght, and stood sponsor to the princes. He is not a little proud of his 
achievement and hopes to turn it to good account. His letters are given below. 

In his letters Sousa speaks of three distinct persons. the King of Ceylon, the King of 
Cande, and the " Seigneer ~ of Jafanapatam, without ever a shade of confusicn. The princes he 
converted are said to be sons of the King of Ceylon, and Sousa, if any, onght to know, He calls 
the * Seigneur” of Jafanapatam, usurper, murderer of his master, persecutor of the Christians of 
Manar. He is never accused of murdering his son. Moreover, Sousa does not give him the title 
of King ; he ts only * Seigneur." while he is never weary of calling bis protégés Princes. Accord- 
ing to him the ambassadors of Jaffna declared that they were dissatisfied with the ruler of Jafina, 
and wished to have the sons of the King of Ceylon to rule over them, for they were formerly 
subjects of the King of Ceylon 

The King of Ceylon is said to be the father of the princes, and is accused of causing the 
murder of his eldest son. Thus, if Sousa’s testrmony is worth anything, the princes are not the 
sons of Sankily but of the King of Ceylon, who is quite a different person Whois this King ol 
Ceylon ? First of all" King of Ceylon " in the mouth of a Portuguese means the King of Kotte 
That Sousa meant the same can hardly be doubted. For, who else is this King of Ceylon whois 
neither the King of Cande, nor the Seigneur of Jafanapatam ? 

To interpret ‘ Prince of Ceylon (= Jaffna),’ “ King of Ceylon (= Kotte)" one must beg 
the question, for it supposes that “ we have seen that the King of Jafina is the father of the prince.” 
To reject the clear statement of Sousa in favour of the conjectures of ancient writers is unjustified. 
It should rather be the other way about . for Sousa, unlike those estimable authors, speaks from 
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personal knowledge. Father Gnana Prakasar insists on the fact that history is silent about the 
sons of Bhovaneka Baliu, Nay more, we have reason to think that he had posons, If we knew 
this Jor sure, | should only conclude that “ son" is not to be taken literally. It would jndeed be 
hasty to conclude that they were “‘sons ' of Bhnvancka Bahu; for “son” and “brother” seem 
to correspond to the Sinhalese * puftd.” " aiya"’ and " malli,"’ which are by themselves indecisive, 
Ip this matter the only reasonable attitude is that af Mr. PE. Pieris, who calls them princes of 
Kotte, bnt hesitafes about their real relationship to Bhoyaneka Baha, 


Regarding the place where these events occurred Sousa only says it happened “when | 
was in Ceylon,” He speaks of Jafinaand Kandy but by “Ceylon” he can only mean Kotte. 
Fr. Gnana Prakasar observes: ‘In interpreting de Sousa’s words we should bear in mind thal all 
carly Portuguese writers have used ‘Ceylon’ in a very vague and misleading way. He certainly 
confounds Jafanapatam with Ceylon more than once (cf Cros 1, 285). In the page indicated’ 
Sousa speaks thrice of Jaffna, but I fail to see uny indication of a confusion, To say: ‘Cette ile 
de Jalanapatam est i'ile méme de Ceylan, dans sa pointe nord-est " is not to confuse Jafanapatam 
with Ceylon, however awkward it reads. Sousa knows Kotte: of Jafina he speaks from hearsay. 
Besides, Sousa is not precisely an early Portuguese writer. He speaks from personal knowledge, 
unlike the Portuguese writers who have deserved the reproach. 


From Sousa’s description we also gather that there was a “church,” “two Franciscan 
Friars,” "forty to fifty Portuguese,” and" many Christians” inthe place where the events took 
place. These seemed to me to point to Kotte Prince Joan wrote to the King of Portugal that 
the marvels that attended his brother's death caused many conversions ‘de sorte que dans la 
ville de mon pére, et malgré ses défenses, on ne fait que baptiser (Cros t, 283.) { think this is 
scarcely true of Jaffna. Fr. Gnana Prakasar objects: Correa in his confused account of the 
princes being transported to Goa speaks of ‘some Friars who had takes up their abode there in 
a little hut they had made! Surely the Franciscans at Kotte had better accommodation than ‘a 
little hat” Nor should too much stress be Inid on the church mentioned by Sousa. The church 
referred to might have been ontside Jaffna as well.’ Now Sousa’s testimony has nothing to do 
with Correa’s confusion and his little hut, and one may be pardoned for insisting on one of the 
few indirect indications we have. 


Regarding the Friars Fr. Gnana Prakasar writes: " Jaffna had certainly been a scene of 
missionary labours before 1544," and calls upon the anthor of The Portuguese Era to bear 
witness thal, “as early as about 1520, some Franciscans had penetrated into that kingdom."’ 
Besides ; “* De Sousa had taken two Friars with him. This fits Jaffna rather than Kotte, where 
Villa do Conde and other Franciscans were more or less pernuinently settled" Ican only reply 
that we know that Franciscans were in Kotte in 1543. They were not all there of course, but 
some of them were. Some might have zone to Jafina, bat we have no indications of such # 
journey. According to de Couto, the Franciscans bad established themselves in Panture, Macu, 
Berberi. and Beliguao. perhaps also in Caleture. There is no mention of Jaffna. When Sousa 
says he brought two Friars, he can only mean that they came along with him. According to de 
Couto “the Friars arrived in Ceylon im company with the ambassador " and Sousa says te came 


to Ceylon “ on the orders of * the Viceroy. 


3: Gea vwextandivransiatoo below 
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Sousa’s testimony must be taken asa whole, and itis ummistakably fatal to the Jafina: 
origin of the princes, It is a pity that Cros does not give us the letters of Don Joan in full. He 
thought Sousa’s letters to be conchusive, and gave little of the prince’s correspondence. From 
what he gives ° we learv that Don Joan asked for himself the title of “ Prince of Ceylon and King 
of Jafanapatam,”’ leaving to his madté the perilous “ territories of his defunct brother,’ 1 thought 
this invalyed a clear distinction between the " kingdom of Jaffna " and the ™ territories of the defunct 
brother." But Fr Gnana Prakasar says: “ The martyred brother might well have had some 
territory assigned to him as Crown Prince That such quasi-independent jurisdiction existed in 
the kingdom of Jalina is gathered from the ¥Ydlpdna-Vaipova-mdlai, unreliable as it is-as to 
details.” Was the territory, over which such quasi-independent jurisdiction was exercised, ever 
assigned to the eldest son of the King? The martyred prince is not called "Crown Prince by 
Sousa or by Don Joan He is "' Prince of Ceylon,’ “son of the King of Ceylon,” “elder brother "’ 
of Don Joan, If there is any proof thal such a principality was assigned to the eldest son of the 
King of Jatina, then the distinction between the " kingdom of Jafanapatam™ and the “ territories 
of the defunct brother “ is not at variance with the Jaffna origin of the princes," That is all. 


Along with the French of Cros, I give below tbe translations published in the Jaffna 
Cutholic Guardian. { have ventured to make » Jew changes, indicated in italics. 


De Goa, 15 Novembre, 1545, André de 
Sousa écrit aVIntant D. Enrique - 

". . Etant & Ceylan; par ordre de D. 
Martin Alo: de Sousa, je requis le fils du 
roi de Ceylan de se faire chrétien; et cela 
bien longtemps, et je continuai mes instances, 
par Ventremise de deux frayles de saint 
Francois, qui favais amenés avec moi Je 
travaillai tant, qu'il était converti, et j‘allais 
partir avec lui pour le faire baptiser & Goa, 
quand leroi son pére le sut; il le fit tuer par 
trahison, et ordonna que l'on brilat son corps 
avec grand cérémonie, selon l'nsage Dien, 
4 cette occasion. fit bien des miracles: lu terre 
frembla, on vit dans le ciel mune croix de Ix 
grandeur d'un m&f, et ld of on le briia. Ia 
terre s‘entrouvrit en forme aussi de croix. 
Quand le roi lapprit, i fit combler ces cuver- 
tures, mais la croix se forma de nonvean, chaque 
fois qu'on fa fit disparaitre ; ce qui occasionna 
la conversion d'un grand nombre de gens. 
Pour moi, j'ai fait, de mes mains, deux cents 
chrétiens. 


Andre de Sousa to the Infante D. Enriqgne. 
oe Einting ueviell be Ceylon by order of D 
Finding myself in 
Martin Alo de Sousa.! sought for a long time 
to make the son of the King (of Ceylon) a 
Christian, I persevered in my appeals through 
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ceremony according to usage. 
many miracles to be wrought on this occasion ; 
the earth quaked and there was seen in the 
heavens a cross as large as a mast, and on the 
spot where he was burnt the earth opened in 


were covered. This became the occasion for 
the conversion of many people. | myself have 
made two hundred Christians. 


ttn his letter of 15 October, IMS, Don Joan aves the King of Portugal fer the following faveure Croce 1 {2% ‘Trassiztod m 


tha Auffou Cataolio Guardian, 106-16. 


1. To canter ot me the iitles of Prinoe of Oeylan and kinw of Jeianaputas. 
S Yo gruat ine tured ection ores the (hrietians og Comorian. 
& To reserve for ms the right of Cisttitimtiag the various offices ned charge tt iny lands independently of the 


Goversor of India. 


4 To grant to ray brother, D. Louis the territane of my deftont brether, nae much as our father withdraws them 
trom hom of ¢xtiudes him from: this waccession e¢ a Ohriwtian. 


That the pest! Mahers may pay me « levy. 


Pe re 


In the event of God dispasing of me that D. Louis any tecome wy heir. 


‘That Moster Diugy may come aod reside tn my states wed tial he may be cade Bishop overall my decizions 
Thxt Andre de Gouss may, throughout his iierime, be Ouptals and Governor over sry dominwt ” 


Dos Ioas evidently & tool in wiser buads (Seuss, Masser Cogs or beth * 


ee. 


Le Roi-voulait tuer ses-deux autres fils pius 
unes, ct moi avec cox. Nous.nonus réingiimes, 
dent princes ef moi, avec Quarante & cimgu- 
ante Portugais et beaucoup de chretiens dn pais, 
dans une église, ct puis. non sans grande ditfi- 
culte, risque de ma personne et perte de mes 
‘bien, nous sommes arrives dans l'Inde, et." 


Le 20 décembre, méme année, André de 
Sousa écrit au Roi de Portugal : 

“Tan pass, jitcrivis & V. A comme 
jarrivai 4 Cochin avec um prince de Ceylan, 
que je fis chrétien. Huit jours apres que les 
vaisseaux furent partis, vint un frére du Prince, 
plus jeune, cf beaucoup de noblesse de Ceylan | 
ils se firent bientGt chr¢etiens, et Ie prince prit 
nom D: Louis, Je: vins, avec eux tous, i Goa 
og etait le Gonvernenr, Martm Ao de Sons, 
quiles requ! honorablement ¢! comme i! con- 
venait A ts gualite de tels princes et crédil de 
V, A. Le Gouverneur voulait les envoyer 
metire en possession du royaume, & la place de 
heur frére, que le ro a fail mourir, et s’emparer 
d'un fort, a leur profit; on allail partir avec 
mei, quand arrivérent nouvelles que les Rumes 
venarnt sur mous. Je Be cros pas devoir 
miéloagner de Inde: je fis que les princes 
allassent s‘offrir ai Gouverneur qui leur plot. 

Au miilien de lhiver, arrivérent, de Jaiana- 
patam, des ambassadeurs aux proces ef au 
| (Gonrwerncur - is disaient: ‘ Anciennéemen!. nons 
étiona sujets du roi de Ceylan ; or, le Seigneur 
qné nous avons maintenant nous tyrannise | 
les fils du roi de Ceylan é¢tant devenus 
chrétiens, nous désirons les avoir pour souve- 
rains, obéir au roi de Ceylan. et noms faire 
tous chretiens: D. Maritim Ao, de Sousa, 
informe de ces choses, arréta qu'il y enverrait 
lés. princes; mais alors. arriva D. Juan de 
Castro, ef rien me-se fit 

fu arrivant, D. Juan de Castro manda 
venir fes pmnces, et leur fit plus d'honneur 
encore que Martin Ao de Sousa: i} lent donna 
pour compagnon son file. En ce temps, ils ne 
sortaient pas de ma maison. Jnan de Castro, 
selon le dessein de son prédécessenr, résolut 
d’enyoyer les princes A Jafanapatam, la chose 
devant étre du service de Diew et de V. A. 
fenvoya, d'abord, un ambassadeur an roi de 
Ceylan, pour savoir ses intentions, car on dif 
gue, d’accord avec son ifrére, il veul empécher 
les gens'de se faire chréliens; ce qui exigerall 
d‘autres mesures: | 

Cette He de Jatanapatam est Vile méme de 
Ceylan, dans sa pointe nord-est. Un seignenir, 
qui s'est soustrait a l'autorité du roide Ceylan, 

la tyrannise : Ho oest bot C'est on favor do 
* précédent seigneor; il tua san maitre, prit a 
place et fit perir plus de deux mille serviteurs 
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The king songht to kill his two other 
younger sons and oe ir an hed ee 
refuge, the two princes ogether wi 
to fifty Portuguese and many Christians of the 
country in a church, and then reached India 
not without great difficulty and personal risk 
and having lost all my belongings” 

On the 20th December of the same year 
Andre de Sousa wrote to the King of Portugal. 

“Last year I wrote to your Highness how 
| arrived at Cochin with a prince of Ceylon 
whom I made Christian, Eight days after the 
vessel had ledt, there came a brother of the 
prince, a younger one, and many nobles ol 
Ceylon; they soaw became Christians and the 
prince tock the name of D,'Lonis. | cane with 
nll these to Goa where the Governor Martin 
Ao. de Sousa was, who received them honour- 
ably and as it belitted the quality of such prin- 
ced and your Highness’ credit, The Governor 
desired to send them to be put in possession cf 
the kingdom ip the roum-of their brother wham 
the king has pul to death and to occupy.a fort 
to their profit. Tt was arranged to start with 
me when news was received that the Moors 
were coming on us [ believed I should not 
absent myself from India; I made the princes 
go and offer themselves to the Governor; 
which pleased them, 

During mid-winter there came some 
ambascadors from Jafanapatam to the princes 
and the Governor. They said: ‘Formerly 
we were subjects of the king of Ceylon. Now 
onr presen! master is tyrannising over us. The 
sons of the king of Ceylon having become 
Christians we desire to have them ms our 
sovereigns and to dbey the king of Ceylon, and 
allofus to become Christians.” D. Martin Ao. 
de Sousa having learnt these things determined 
to send the princes there, but at that time D. 
Jéao de Castro arrived and nothing was done. 

D. Iéao de Castro, on. arriving, ordered the 
princes to go to. him and ferred greater 
henours on them than Martm Ao. de Sousa had 
done; be gaye them his son as companion. 
During this time they did not go out from my 
house. Jéa0o de Castro resolved, according to 
the plan of his predecessor, to send the princes 
to Jatanapatam, the thmg being favourable to 
the service of God and your Highness. He 
first senl.an ambassador to the king of Ceylon 
m order to know his intentions; for it is said 
that he wishes, in conjunction with his brother, 
to prevent the people becoming Christians, 
which would require the employment of other 
MESSUFES, 

This ‘land of Jafanapatam 7 the land of 
Ceylon itsel!, in its north ezel corner. A chief 
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déyoues du seigneur légifime. Reécemment, 
pour mettre le comble & ses péchés, il a fail 
mourir sept cens ef tani de chreétiens Cvest 
pour cela que l'on veut metire ces princes & se 
place ; ce sera, d’ailleurs, un acheminement 4 
ia conversion de Ceylan tout entire A la foi 
chrétienne. 

Ces princes attendent encore qne V. A. 
leur fasse peice ee ee de leur frére, 
que son pére, roi de Ceylan, a tué parce qu'il 
sétait fait chrétien. 

Deputs ces choses, est reveun |'ambassadeur 
envoyé & Ceylan:i! dit que le Roi nese fera 
jamais chrétien et sera plutdt more. On se 
propose d‘aller l'attaquer. en septembre 1546.” 

ici, André de Sousa fait valoir ses services 
1 demande dédommagement pour ses depenses 
au profit des deux princes; par exempie, qu'on 
Ini accordat, quatre ans, la pécherie de 
perles qui se fait snr les cStes de Jafanapatam, 
ou ila véeu soseaping princes, etc André de 
Sousa poursuit : 

"Depuis cette détermmation prise, arn- 
verent de Ceylan tes frayles de saint Francois, 
avec des lettres du roi de Cande pour le gouver- 
neur et les deux princes. Ce ror demandait 
un secours de cloquante hommes, parce qu'il 
desire se faire chretien avec ses fils ct ses sujets, 
Il offre de marrier sa fille avec le prince de 
Ceylan. Le roi de Ceylan menace de s'emparer 
du royaume de Cande. 


Quant au roi de Cande, ij est dinge, dans 
ses yoies nouvelles par an homme d'honneur 
qui vit dans te pays, Nuno Alvarez Pereira. 
Le Gouverneur my envoie donc avec cinquante 


honunes el les mémes frayles. Je ferai beaucoup. 


car j'ai beaucoup de crédii dans ce pays: le 
Roi lui-méme me fait appeler. etc. Ce royaume 
de Cande est an mulieu de Mile de Ceylon - 
ces! un pays tres fertile. tres peuple etc. 


Les frayles ef moi nous partons, en janvier 
prochain (1546), pour le service de Dieu et de 
V.A., et je fais cela & mes gros dépens et 
risque de ma personne. Il faudra aller A 
quinze liewes Gans l'intérieur des terres, au 
miliex d'ennemis, avant d’arriver & I'entrée du 
royaume de Cande, ef tout cela. pour servir 
Dievet V.A. Je vous demande de vous son- 
venir de moi et de mes services, car je n'ai 
personne qui sollicite pour moi, s ce n'est Dieu 
Notre-Seigneur. Je laisse dome tout en ses 
mains et 4 la conscience de V. A. etc.” 
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who has withdrawn himself from the authority 
of the king of Ceylon is over it. 
he is hated. He was the vourite of the pre- 
ceding chief, He killed his nmster, took his 
place and made two thousand devoted servants 
of the lawful chief to perish. Recently, to fill 
up the measure of his iniquity, he has put seven 
hundred odd Christians to death, It ts for this 
reason that it is desired to put these princes in 
his place This wil] ualso, "at the poms 
furnish an opening for the conversion 
whole of Ceylon to the faith. 
These 


g, 
® 


says the king will neyer become a Christian, 
he will rather die than do so. tis 
to go and attack them in September 1546." 


Here Sousa details his services to the King 
of Portugal and prays thal the expenses he 
underwent on behalf of the two princes be re- 
funded, He among 
the proceeds of the pearl fishery which takes 

ce near Jafina be given him for four years. 

then continues : 

“Since the forming of this. determination 
the Frades of St Francis arrived from Ceylon 
with letters from the king of Cande for the 
Goyernor and the two princes. This king 
asked for « torce of fifty men because he wishes 
to become Christian with his sons and his anh- 
jects. He offers to pive his daughter in 
marrtage to the prince of Ceylon, Theking of 
Ceylon tens to seize the kingdom of Cande. 

As for the king of Cande he is guided in 
his new ways bya man of honour who lives 
in the country, Nuno Alvarez Pereira. The 
Governor therefore sends me there with 
men and the same Frades: | will do much 
because J have great influence in this country. 
The king himself canses me to be called, etc 
This of Cande is in the middle of the 
island of Ceylon. Itis a very fertile country 


thickly populated. 
here 
and 


The Frades and ! are leaving in 
err? MeesalieP eters cotbeny of 
your Highness, and I do so at my own expense 
risk. One has to traverse fifteen 
leagues in the interior of the land in the midst 
of enemies before arriving at the extrance of 
the kindom of Cande—and all this for serving 
God and your Highness. beg. You te. fevers 
ber me and my services, for I have no one who 
concerns himself about me save God our Lord. 
I leave everything therefore in His hands and 
to your Highness’ conscience” 
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CHAPTER XXJIL 


"19 as expedition of the King of Bengal tothe Mdldives —The inking of Mild island— 
Death of the Maldive king, and voyece af the author to Bengal, with a descriplion of the 


islands of Malicut and Divanduron. 
Symons. 


Havang liw'd Hive Years tn: those dilanda the’ much 
against omy Will, had the Opportunity of learning We 
Language, os T have observwd before, and being 
thoroughly acquainied with (he Castonms, Manners, aod 
ali other Particulars of those People Aud | believe ug 
Earapean ever mew so much of fhose Islands, which 
has encourag'd me to be eo particolar, au well knowing, 
thal none can give a more essct Account ; andl tle Reasem, 
ia, because few Enropesrs ever eo much as tooch there; 
and mune go td reside, unless they are unfortonately cast 
away, 2al-was; and even in thot Case, it je moe likely 
they never gel away, 

Wor. had land my Companions ever ecap d, bul by 
the greatest Acciden! io the World, which was the 
sufiden, Arrival of 9 Fleet from Bengale with some 
Foracs 

The King of the Isiends, at ihe Sight of those Vease hi, 
fied ;" and 7 bevingcontriv’d to stay belind in the 
island, with my Comrades,' we went Abroad those 
Vessels, and made our Escape trom that Captivity. 

In onr Passage from the AMfoldivtes; the Weather 








i  Dursie forces the pace hern, inenter toget on io the leet Art—thé draeent op om the lelund Wye Bengal feet, the wucdk at 
Psrard and bis fellow captives 


Meld, bbe putwell end death of the Pultas, and the deliverance of 
= 


—= — 


Harris. 

fulter followmg our Author through fu Description 
el ihe Maldives weare vest torecor to his persomdh’ 
Adventires, in order io acquaint the Reader how he: 
recovered his Freedom, and escaped irem thence to the 
Continen| «f fndia,. (rom whence he telorned to hits 
fullve Coontry. ' 

The Fact, 23. be relates 1, pute thus | He aya; That 
it tie Begimong a! the Month of February, L607, be 
dreamed that he was set al Liberty, and found 4 Pussage 
home to Europe, which made « very great Impression 
eo his Mind, tmecmech that it imtnced him to make a 
Vow of going in Pilgrimmge ty the Shrine of Si, Jnmes 
of Galtcu, in order to return God Thanks, Il this Dream 
eiculd prove tone pot ihe eenve time, bw was crceedinghy 
perplexed ip bis Minel aml endeavoured fo discover 
how this could be bromght about." 

All his Conjectures proved vam and fruitless; but 
two Nights alter the Thing dlecovered jlsell, by the un- 
expected News that the King of Bengal waa preparing to 
invade the Maldives with # Fleet of sizteen Soil of large 
Galles 





Symone ektps this dream, going siraighi othe lucie of the touieermwen! at the Maldived; which be mits les ie jit 


iodo bee ghot ber! pow ble words, 
A 


lseves htieinte wotold, Barris’ eesertion thad he *toneh? rary fewvelp “oe “omopreved & 


from Prrard® accom! 


of Suftin Prahim's end —" La be Roy wi tisitent wu defenee fut ind drm coup de piogue & puis & coupe d'eepie” He reeehvedt 


ponourable burial af Guristas jaLund. 


7, Pyrant ani. veo of bie they lelliw eaptives complately Meeetved the inianters by ¢elgnuing devire for igh) withthe 


Saltan; Wet evradmg embercation at the lost Gement: oll fonr 
much to be tally tribewed —"Tatiow & vooole dame te Palule du 


Ae joyaus a fubanton ; male iene uuugery ieee & Lieber 


foun) esfety Keganling his own henesty, Past protests 
Boy, of Uy audit toutue eeries fe richsee, doy, dargeni A 
‘rien ny mene Getcher Pergent que fuuois qne le donnay & tu 


fey 


de mes eave, cueo Fes arbres, Hh hasten, & vor mace que (auhie achetie : poor mes compugnone Ile ier qunigues beriew 


qi amoieDt enchess.” 


OctT., 1918] 


being calm. we spent ihree Days in ceachmg the [stand 
Malicat,’* which ia tet 35 Leagmes to the Northward 
Jul Berna 

‘That Island is enclow'd) with dangerous Shoals, 
which most be carefully avoided = The. whole Compass 
of itis but four Leagues, but the Soil is wonderful 
fertile, prodocmg Coco-nnis, Bananas, and © all . other 
Things the Maldivies alfard. There 4 plentiful 
Fishery, the Air ia wholsome, and more temperate tha 
tn those ‘Islands. The Inhabliants speak the same 
Language, and follow the same Marneys and Cadtoma 
aa the Muldiveans. 

From Matent, we saul'd to the fatands: of Orvanido- 
ren)? 20 Lesdues lo the Northeard of Malice, 

They are tive in Number, each of them about! six or 
scyen Leagnes in Courpass, liltle more or bese and about 
60 Leagues distant Irom the Ooas} Ol Canonor, Thiry are 
inhabited by Malabar Mahometana, many ol tiem rich 
Merchants, driving a great Trade throughout all Indic, 
and particolurly ai the Maldivies; whence they export 
great Quagdtities of Commodities, having their Fuctars 
settied there. Those People are like the other Maladars 
in thehe Customs, et, The Sail is very irnitinl, and the 
Air healthy. 

The Malgber Pyrates offen touch there, enteriain- 
ing some Gori afl Amity with those People; ye) soor- 
times they da iotspare to commil Raping there, belng a 
Race who value their interest above all. tie Friendship 
in the World; aml therefore, wii they conot light 
of Enemies to plunder, they make bold with their 
Priends Those lolands are, as i) were, & middle Mari 
for the Commodities of the Continent, the Maldrry 

“islands, and Malicut, 

In our Way thence, ta weather the Point of Gale, in 
the Istand of Cepion,)* we met with soch a M ultiinde 
of Whales, a5 endanger'd onr umall Vessels, bul that 
they brighted them with ihe Nowe of Drums and 
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On the first receiving of this Intelligence; the King 
of Male iiemed his Orders for fitting gut, with all 
Galliea,® Barks, and Vessels in Ins Domimions; bat 
before this could be accomplished, the Enemy's Fleet 
appeared in Sight Upon which the King suddenly 
alter’) its Resolution, and determined to fly to the 
Sonthern Islands, in Hopes of inking Shelter there, tll 
such Time as be -conld assemble o Foro puificient to 
expel the Invaders. His best Goods were inmneciafely 
embarked | as ales lls three Queens, each of whom was 
carried by a Gentleman in hile Arms 20 il they bad been 
Children, covered with Veils of Taflory of diferent 
Column, As soon ws they were on Roard the King 
followed them,* leaving lila Capital aliogether: defence- 
less, aod) the Streets full of Women crying and lament- 
ing the Danger to which they were exposed, 

The Enemy no sooner arrived than they divided 
fieir Forces, sending eight of theirs Gallies in ‘Purunil 
of the Ritig, with whom, the Wind failing, they very 
srecdily cme op, engaged hin small Fleet, and hovimg 
killed the onfortunate Mouarch of the Maktives, who, 
fooght very boovely in hiacwn Defence,’ made thom © 
selves Masters of his Ships, Wives * and Treauores. 

As soon os these People landed in Malé oor Author 
smrremicred, anil put himielf into thetr Hands, doctar- 
ing to them iy what Manwer he came: thither, suf! how 
he had remained Proner there for several Years. 
They treated him very kindly as soon as they were 
satlaficd that he waa motu Poriugwere ; for had be boen 
of that Nation they woukl, without any Geremony, have 
put bin to Degih,* 

The Conqucrors remained abooi ten Days’ on the 
Island jin which Space they carried on Board ther 
Vestels all the Plooder of the King’s Palace, with every 
thing of Value they conld find, partivolarty oue bonded 
and twenty Picees of Cannon ;* and then prepared for 
thelr Departore, leavmyg every body af Liberty, 





S The Gulldn Bad bot soya pallies i all, 


Prrand —" Fufln Roy vesteg! embargut pourse eaaurt en ja galare Royale quiila appeliens (pede Goel IGourebe 


i 
Tent Aire gatare & tpmtt Hopates,” ype y ot. Shey, pagent 


© Soherm belt the Soliane wiree; they were merely robbed of all Whoute gmetech {toma her toypnurt by tbe Mukkarar t Mowoodsy 


Suldier aud marigors 2 bor otherwier well (ranted 


& Pyrand:-“du premier aber, ne nm someisany pad pour Frempila, male cropene at Trey qde ie Pome Portogwis lio 
Toulorent Vedr. me maltane toutnud, |e mr eslerenten queid youncis auuir, Mule gyane revdnn: que veriteblemest le o'eatiie 
bas Portnynia, Ne me traiiterent plus honoulaecient, & lame tire) meses A lous Caplin qui me secent ee ae prokertion, A qut 


eS que a DEEote phe mal ~ 


#, Pyrard bos:—"Oing om plz vingt pieces de cxnon, tani greed que men ul 7 estate.” 


22. Mahe Mintcey (AL Attia Jalamd | in hk, 8, 


tr yo eaperated from Thnverdiffnia Atcl, the moat porheriy of the 


Abirteen MAbtive Atols, by the Kight-Degree-Chanpel, whick la about le mites wide 


1. Drrenderon, or “the Ander Telenda” thom ep called from andre one ofthe group, The modern came ‘Lattectres 
(Eotsta Dertpa,“the Hondsed Thooewpé Istet copped by the people of India, evidenily inetides the Maldives thy (be metres 


the Islands utd terteed dadnend {rom the labo don), oo aii dee TR 


Ports knew tiem peually enthe Siaeeealy 


fates. trom the famous Cmaunot yorecr who coctralied their trads. (beetoo Leneuster. Vegape, Hat, Soe, 10. 
The Lakkadive lslands ere ies only in curher—4 vidal CAdtiel, Kade’, Aes emt Bfira feommhabibedtrare Bettiah | 


devi, Lowered, dre, apd wal 


lea whoo S00 miles weal of the Melaher comet, 


“i (with Sutelfi, the property of the Majo of Cananor, bet ender British course. ‘The group 


la, Pyrard hasa Chapter derowd efitirely to o description of Csylon. = (Bee Madinyt Socvery Pyeard, {, Chapi =, pm 110440,) 








Sse trignut & Wallooo, Sisphon (res a Frenchuun at Koss, wilh Gavpay Alinanc's 


gem, 4 as © DEPERARY ‘REGISTER “Vol. IV, Part TL. 
= ® . rz t = 1 , a | 
Wevrpents Moat am cnr Pastege i) Wie Kicedom  <xcepting only the Wing's Brotier-in-Lew,*" whom they 
ni Bengal, of feu 2 weil! not alfempt fo give any carried with Thera, and eur Author, who wen! of bis 
‘Account, $0 many having done) i belore ame; Neste «= Owh Accord, eni «bho with some Difficulty got to 
that my Stay there was ebort'* Renal; where he bad Inisnre to contrave, the best he 
: : conlit, ibe Means of Madiug a Passaye back to Emrope.!* 
Ol Pyrard’s subsequent experiences, Symons bas nothing to say.'* Harris givesan: 
guttine sketch, not very enlighteniny of these lofer-varied travels, and sees him back, vid the Cape 
and Brazil, to Europe and his beloved Frence it 1611, after pine years, absence in the East. 
is : Harris. 
Ps Wile Le enumioed ist Bengal, (he Mogul declares War againit that Prince, who omen hely sacar bbewl 
: * a prodigious Ara}, ta orsder Ai willglutid Llu, amocnlitiz, ae our Antlor was informed, to several iromired 
(houkani® Min, aud some Wousands at armed Eiepharis, which milltery | ions didoot inchne him 
foreman ay Linger Huan idl be dound as Opportanity of withdrawmg himedif, and ths aa short Time 


- He retwed (real Betgal ta tha Malabar Coast, iahnbited at thal Time for the most Patt by Pirates, from 
vi : proceeded io tjalimnt, where lic remmaivell eight Mouths, wuilloeg for a Dutch Ship ; but at last was 
pesstiaded by tie Jesalte to go lo Lochim, where, on lis tive! Arrival, be was linptisoned as 4 Spy, and 
‘suffered great Hardehrps. So : 

: Al Gea abo he wea & Prieoner ith tboer whe cemained of seventeen English takes altbe Bar gi Sorat. 
The Jesuits had brongit ane Master Hicha:ds and ioer dtler Englishines trom _ the Magul's eae ; =e 
tinest a ae 





alec were there, and they all were Prisopers together j tt he Jescits | ‘the. 
< procome”d their Libesty, Fo. Yon Sicvent in Englishmen, and Rector ol Aiaygon College be naloets 


i 


. Yhusias Stevens precurod thie Liberty of the Enplichimen also, four ob whom beeme Catholicks, ino of 
‘Bou Lents Lorense dl! Establa arrived al Goa wilh the Tithe of Viegtey te the Poopie’s gre : Corket, wis 
“the niore desired Dot Andreo Furtado, Ten Moutlis sjter lis eine, rene great Uarracks arrived, each 
abe] (un Gime Tou, Five lad departed {fom Labor, tnt whe cw notwhat waa become of the 
(ilth, which waa pepanated by s Lempesi at the Cape: ln each were embarked a ihoutand Persona, Soldiers, 
Marimers, Jeanits, and clber Churei wilh) Merchants aud Genthomen; bul # hen they arrived al Goa, 
bere were not above (bree hundred ju euch, by reason of tlie Bickwess anit Miseries they cidured in eight 
Months a! Sea withou) Sight of Land 

These bronglit an Edict from the King, forbidding the English, French, or Dutch Commerce in his 
Dotitinione; ated tf tere were apy such thors, to rend them away, “pou Peri of their Lites. 

Ou the 26h of December, 1009, be [Pyrard ) ember boll for Lishou, and qu the 26th of March, 14610, (hey, 
utrivedl ab the Jatc of Diego Rodrigue, wconttorty Leagues Eastirem Seth! Laurence Alter a ezucl Stonn 
timre five Days toguiher, they reuched the Cape, 81. Helen, Brasil, the Agores, the Hertings, and hevisg 
paid his Vow tost. James ig Galicia he arrived at Hecke)! jhe Ih of Pebruary, 1614. a 

Dhow we have bronght ais Voyaye to 4 Couclssion witheat taking in the Author s Travels through the 
resi of latin, which would bave contributed lilile to the Readers Salisinetion, a4 contauing nothing which 
may nel be eel will: eleewhere, ines good, or i = better Dress. a. 






i. Yyrard utree hiename ae 7 RGoy Sonulay Tucceeee' (Ml Roos Diddy) Tadarree spa.) 
| eee Me be expected en dime ywililen death, wibheret rae, ele Wwiy tue Salting, comg his nomewhol precarious 
geo} em the Cepooe) du tbo pryskigo ot « omaterrul tative who bed wor he way th power jor hiteel! sath his uuwerthy aun by 


‘pacepatual forer of charansr, “he Lstiarels Fell oe joety be indernedies per e he tween ti bel Chiizentd bo bbe Sovereignty wl the grorrp. 


ut @ Aa tor whul [oowed ut the Matilves™ seye Pyprund Uiashes Sneney, $28 “{neund afterwards, whille wb dion, that 
ftw maitre: delliges « Witter cli war. ‘The Sim ad teed witli! chiMiren of 2ephewe fons of the greatest lonts ln the ewuniry 
Rardien Rhemesiyes ce ecg Tne) SS! her whe whould be kent katt (hl war continuing o lose Hine, Vie Ringo! Cemanar, all Sheela, 
A) The badolerpatened & goddly anmimretel millpys, ender tad gnome bt Rowe. toma Teaser the Lila! Queens imother, 
wel Vie Betiaea) galleys hk toler peieciier, pellis teqee epli BY moaned thie atcy be tend oA dength dvteblisbes that Prince 
apon Laeahrundy—who wee, tavieed. as meet ai aim, the jowral hate —Pad ee woudl Mint be whould bod i of him, and: regard 
os es Giesurern le coed All who Woke eugeing troable, od bo ore) prec ee ee Lele” 

se Pt Prities fied Maaddet Fodiry flied iCrbeep les celled aise port Rajge-/ieeu. fromm The norst ot the fomilly (alarel es 


Serr a Atod hoo agen te have boot cekmew lpaged qe rulerot the while Lebasede in tie MAU viim mihieee Abrording to ube 


ol Che Kings at the Miidivel) Tiribtie (aie Ailton of Pyrerd’s Tae) we gure try Ddteereria Purmeed Abeer fae, 
Piha Sultdormey weil hare bee (hit “mie ul bids bresiimy.” 40 Ereeidty to Pytard dure bos captivity, ean of “one, 
de? Ue Wajline ot tDS Teuim. very ich ond Yel. cemet) Peete Ty (shee whos compirl with ble deobly-widowed mater 
“Monge Geelege ely of Bulidn Ais billed by thie Fortes, and oth} «uceeset Yonemmié Poli Tekere-tee, luther of Gabtan 
‘ural: ab eine i son oo Vine chrome, Menton Fsitarn, macthdind roel mest lake ed hai nai tare. ae 
tr _ Ate fourmiote yaar in tedia mand ti Ver Bae, Edited te hieadve afmeptivity at Has Mabtirea 


Th This pamaraph + Aramey, fay Pyrnad's : - mor 
Cee ees heck, cycnous tpn, iaestt: anpyhigamts bis azyditve by ‘wig notice ot Pyrardts' © Tyee? ot Deseriplion 
bo denied met tt Pruits das Sedge Ovbeatiler” ob bet ge1d relates o the, Mia Ivieele Thi Lars paaere ower on: 
. Teme ‘img bandon Am apron ai isp oe he Teasmila ef de pariod he  dapaliers ee by 
seusbak tavuntnsastse Wwe, "on thie Mik dagrst Pebruary is koe yeux 161k) fox huh God be peated)" 
. aj - - i - : ~ @ | 
+ 
1 a = La 
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THE STUDY OF CEYLON HISTORY. 


By THE Hon. MR. R. E. STUBBS) CMG. , 





remember that, in speaking at a prize-giving not Jong after my arrival in this 
| island, I mentioned thaton a recent visit to the Training College 1 had 


been struck by the fact that, while the walls of that building were adorned with 


some excellent pictures of scenes from English history, such as Alfred and the 
Cakes and the Murder of the Princes in the Tower, I had looked in vain for any 


similar representations of scenes from the history of ‘Ceylon, and went on to urge 


that Ceylon boys should be instructed in and encouraged to study the history of 
their own country. The answer given to me at the time was that there were no 
suitable text-books. Later, a high educational authority confided to me that the 
réal reason for the neglect of the study of Ceylon history was that it “didn't pay”: 


marks could not be earned by if in the Cambridge Locals or the London 


Matriculation Examination. 


Tam not sure wliether or not this remark was seriously intended—my 
experience is that schoolmasters tend to become either pessimists or humorists 
in about equal proportions—but, whatever the reason may be, | fear that the fact 
cannot be denied ; and a very regrettable fact it is. 


“The study of history is, as Coleridge said of Poetry, its own great 


reward, a thing to be loved and cultivated for its own sake ;"" und, surely, the first 
branch of the study which should be taken up is the history of one’s own land 


and one's own people; a heritage which no child ought to be compelled or even . 


allowed to forego. Perhaps while local education is directed towards the goal of 
examinations, designed by an external body or bodies, it is too much to expect 
that space will be found in an already overcrowded time-table for the proper 
study of Ceylon history in Ceylon schools, but is this state of things to be per- 
manent? It is my hope and my belief that it will not. When the University 
College, which we hope to see in the near future, has developed inte a Ceylon 
University—and | think that the development will be rapid—I trust that The Ceylen 
Antiquary will use all its influence to secure the establishment of a Chair of Ceylon 


* The quotation is from ary father’s inwugural lectare when taking uy the office of Regiue Profersr 
o! Movers History ut Os ford 


it 
History as part of the Faculty of Arts, There are few ways in which a wealthy 
philanthropist could better mmmortalize bis name among his fellow-countrymen than 
by endowing such a Chair. Indeed, it ts not necessary to wait for the University 
to come into existence, Is there no rich man amongst the Ceylonese who takes 
enough interest inthe past of his country to endow a Lectureship in Ceylon 
History at the University College as soon as it ts established ? 


Meanwhile, until Ceylon history can take its nghtful place in Ceylon 
education, The Ceylon Antiquary will deserve well of the country by continuing its 
valuable work of spreading the knowledge and loye of history in the island and 
stimulating historical research. 


Let me conclude by quoting from another of my father’s lectures, 
addressed to an audience ian English country town, a passage which ts as true 
for Ceylon as for England ; 


“Weare not all philosophers, we are not alljudges,or we are not 
all, thank goodness, members of Local Boards or County Councils, but 
we do live in homes, country towns, villages, old houses or new neigh- 
bourhoods; we all have had parents, whohad ther homes and family 
traditions. We have none of us, thankful we may be for it, lad to 
make ourselves, and such of us as have made or are in the way ol 
making our fortunes, know that if it had not been for what the elders, 
eur parents, our helpers, our early friends, the Companions and asso- 
ciates Of our mature lile have done lors, we might have been, must 
have been, something very different from what we are pleased to think 
ourselves now, That means that we all have personal and local interests 
and connexions that are worth exploring, and that, when they are ex- 
plored, fasten us on to the past history of our country in ways that are 
‘surpassingly attractive to minds that love history.” 


R. E. STUBBS. 


Che Ceylon Antliquarp 


and 


Siterarp Megister. 
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THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF THE MARITIME 
PROVINCES OF CEYLON, 1798-1805. 


By LJ. B. TORNER, MA, CCS 





E have seen’ that the measures of the Madras Administration associaled with the name 

W ef Robert Andrews created great dissatisfaction among the inhabitants, and fimally 

resuited in open rebellion, and it isan easy assumption® that it was this unsatisfactory 

state of affairs which induced the Home Government to order a change of administration. But 

that thie view is litte more than mere assumptian is, at least, indicated by such of the necessary 
data as are available in the documents of the time. 


It is true that the documents do noi fiz the date of the rebellion al all closely, bul, as 
the first mention of it occurs in a letter of the Committee on Investigation dated 16th Angnst, 
1797,* it is not unreasonable to suppose that reports on the situation forthe miormation of the 
Home Government were not sent off before the end of July. The Despatches show that the 
average time taken for a communication to reach England was about five months, and,as il 
appears that Mr. North was appointed Governor under the new order in November, 1797,* it 
seems to be unpossible that the change of administration was due tothe internal state of the 
Maritime Provinces. [tis suggested that the proximity of this date to that of the termination 
of the negotiations at Lisle, at which the disposal of the Maritime Provinces was one of the 
principal subjects of discussion, indicates that the change was probably due to a ministerial decision 
totake these Provinces into the King’s management, based upon the postponement of any 
proposal to restore them to the Dutch.’ 
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The Governor. 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt as to the importance of the reforms, for it is to them, 
and to an important amendment made in 1802, that the present constitution is to be traced. The 
principal innovation was the appointment of a Civil Governor in place of the previous military 
administrators, the Hon. Frederic North, third son of the second Earl] of Guildford.* being 
appointed Governor and Commander-in-Chiel by His Majesty's Commission under the Great Seal, 
bearing the date of 15th April, i798. Prior to this appointment, Mr. North had been Chief 
Secretary of Corsica, in which position he had earned. according to Frewen Lord. biographer of 
Sir Thomas Maitland, a somewhat misleading reputation for adroitness in handling Paoli and in 
interviewing the Pope.’ 

As Governor of the Maritime Provinces of Ceylon, Mr, North drew a salary of £10,000 
a year. He left England to take up his appcintment by the East India Company's. ship 
Branswick on 1st February, 1798, and arrived in Bombay on 4th June. Here, however, be was 
delayed till ist October, waiting for the arrival of his Commission and Instructions, which did 
not come till 22nd and 15th September, respectively, Leaving Bombay on Ist October in the 
ctuiser Intrepid, he arrived at Colombo on t2th October, 1798, and took the oaths in the presence — 
of Brigadier-General Pierre Frederic de Meuron, his predecessor.* 

Io his person, Mr. North united several offices which have since become separated from 
that of Governor, Till the inauguration of the Supreme Court of IJndicature by the Charter of 
18th April, 1801, and its opening on Sth February, 1802, he was President of the Supreme Court 
of Criminal Judicature founded by his Proclamation of 23rd September, 1799, and of the 
Greater and Lesser Courts of Appeal in civil cases," doing several circuits to the various siations 
of the Maritime Provinces in the exercise of these functions.!" He was also Treasurer ex-officto,'! 
though the actual work of the post appears to have been done by the Vice-Treasurer, the first 
being William Boyd, who was " Assistant Treasurer" in addition to his duties in the Secre- 
tariat, in January, 1800,'* and probably some time before that, if not back to 12th October, 1798. 


In addition to the appointment of a Civil Governor for the first time, the reforms 
inchuted a change im the Supreme Government. Till the date of Mr. North's arrival, the 
Maritime Proyimces had been under the Government of the Presidency of Madras, which 
represented the East india Company on the Coromandel Coast, and there seems to have been 
discussion, including a " debate in the India House,"''* as to what share the East India Company 
wrs to have in the new Government. 


The Supreme Government 


It seems to have been at first intended that the Government of the Maritime Provinces 
should vest in the Crown and be entirely independent of the East India Company, but Dundas, 
one of the Secretaries of State and Chairman of the Board of Contro! created by Pitt’s East India 
Bill of 1784, who had apparently the final determination of the matter, decided first that, i the 
Maritime Provinces were preserved at peace, the Crown would resign them to the Company, then 
finally decreed that their revenues should go to the Company, but that tie Governor and other 
civil servants should hold their sppointments from the Crown. The Governor was also to be 
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under the control of the Governor-General of India, while be was further to receive instructions: 
from the Court of Directors of the East India Company, and from their Secret Committee The 
Government was to be similar to thal of the Presidencies of Madrasand Bombay, but without 
Council,’ * 


This arrangement subsisted till 1st January, 1802, ill which time Mr. North's Despatches 
were addressed to the Honourable the Court of Directors, No official communications with the 
Governor-General at Calcutta appear to have been preserved, but that side of Mr, North's 
responsibilities is represented by a voluminous correspondence with Lord Wellesley, included in 
the Wellesley MSS in the British Museum. and republished in condensed form in the Ceylon 
Literary Register Weekty, Volume Il. 


In 1799, the other principal officers of the Government were the Conmmander of the 
Forces, the Principal Secretary, the Auditor-General, the Commercial Resident, the Deputy 
Secretary. the Collector of Jaffna, the Collector of Galle and Matara, the Collector of Batticaloa 
and Mullaitive and the Collector of Colomibo.'* 


The Commander of the Forces. 


The Commander of the Forces at the time of Mr. North's arrival on 12th October, 1798, 
was Brigadier-General de Meuron, who was also President of the Commitiee of Investigation, amd 
who, as Military Governor handed over the Government to Mr. North, De Meuron was succeeded, 
apparently in Jannary.or February, 1799! ‘yy Colone!l Josias. Champagne, who acted as 
Lieutenant-Governor during Mr. North's absence at Madras from March to July, 1799,'7 Cham- 
pagne’s successor was Major-General Hay MacDowall, who apparently took over the command 
about the end of July, 1799," MacDowall held the command till 29th February, 1804, when he 
was relieved by Major-General David Douglas Wemyss, and proceeded to Madras as Majer. 
General on the Staff as from 23rd March, 1504,'" with command, according to Cordiner,?" of 
the northern division of the Madras army. Wemyss overbearing character and extravagant 
ideas seriously embarrassed Mr, North’s none too strong government and contributed to 
the confusion which Sir Thomas Maitland found to be reigning on his arrival as Mr. North's 
successor on 19th July, 1805.7" 


The Secretary to Government. 


The first Principal Secretary, or Secretary to Government, the title used in the 
Proclamations, later called the Colonial Secretary, was Mr, Hugh Cleghorn, whose services in 
arranging the transfer to the British of the Regiment de Meuron, and the consequently increased 
ease of the capture of Colombo in 1796, were considered to be worth £5,000.7* He had come to 
Madras with Colonel Charles Daniel de Meuron on this business, bul appears to have returned 
to England shortly afterwards. as he seems to have been there when Mr. North was leaving tor 
Ceylon in February, 1798. He probably travelled out with him as they were together in Bombay, 
where Mr. North was delayed from 4th June to 30th September, waiting for his Commission from 
England. During that hme, Cleghorn was sent by Mr. North to Madras to collect information 
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relative to’ Ceylon, arriving there on 15th August, and remaming till after 8th September.t* On 
28th September we find him writing from "Jaffuapatam,” whithershe had probably come from 
Madras, intending to join Mr. North af Colombo. He, no doubt, assumed duties on or about the 
date-of Mr. North's arrrvai.: 


Most of (he work of the Secretary's office seems, however, to have been carried on by 
Wiliam Boyd, who came out with: Mr. North, apparenily,in the first mstance, as his Private 
Secretary, later being appointed First Assistant Secretary. Cleghorn appears to have been 
often absent on other business—what business is mot stated, but the Pearl Fishery was, no 
doubt, one of the occasions—and to have had “many avocations,"'* and, in 1799, during 
Mr. North's absence. he started a campaign against the Governor on lhe head of the alleged 
miscondtict of the Commissioners of the Pearl Fishery of 1799, the Commissioners bemg 
Cleghorn, John MacDowall, and the Hon. George Turnour. Cleghorn wrote reams of paper . , 
to Dundas against me (Mr, North), publicly abosed the Governor, wrote Furions letters, and 
generally behaved likea* madman." The upshot was that he was suspended from his duties 
by Mr. North in December, 1799, and the Governor writes mnder the date 3rd February. 1800, 
“Heaven be praised, the’ Preston” with Cleghorn has weighed anchor from this place.”** 
William Boyd acted as Secretary to Government from the date of Cleghorn’s suspension till he 
was relieved on 10th September, 1801, by Robert Arbuthnot, who held the post of Chiel 
Secretary Hill 3rd September, L806. 


The salary attached to the post of Secretary to Government was £3,000 per annum, and, 
from the outset, tle post was considered a Stalf appointment, It cannot’ be considered as One 
to which the Civil Servants have any Right to look forward. The Appointment will, in all 
Probability, be always made at Home.""?* This practice obtains to the present day, as does that 
by which all Public Acts .. are. previous to their being published, or put in execution, to be 
signed by the Chief Secretary to the Governmen|, by the authority of the Governor™'** 


The Deputy Secretary. 


The post of Deputy Secretary corresponded with that of Prmcipal Assistant Colomal 
‘Secretary of (he present day. The first holder was John MacDewall of the East India Company's 
Madras establishment, his appointment being referred to in the Despatch of 26th February, 1799 
(para. 11), as having been made before that date. The vacancy created by his dismissal abont 
September, 1799, was not filled for some time, as; on Cleghorn's suspension in December, William 
Boyd attended to the duties of both the Secretary to Government and his Deputy. It would, 
however, sppear from Despatch: of 18th February, 1801 (para. 49), that be was about to assume 
the title of Deputy Secretary, apparently chiefly in order that he might obtain a seat at the. 
proposed new Hoard. of Revenue and Commerce: On the arrival of the Arbuthnots on the 
Henry Dundas on 10th September, 1801, George Arbuthnol was appointed Deputy to his 
firother,"** a post which, according to the Gazefte, he resigned on 22nd December, 1802. Daring 
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the following year, Richard Plasket acted as Secretary to the Council, the duties of which were 
generally performed by the Deputy Secretary, bnt there is no record of his acting as Deputy 
Secretary. though he possibly did. He was gazetted Deputy Secretary and Secretary to Comncil 
from {st January, 1904, and appears to have retained these posts fill the end of the period under 
teview. 


The Accouniant-General and Civil Auditor. 


The first Auditor-General was Mr. Cecil Smith. leni by the Madras Government, who 
held what were, according te Mr, Nertl:,** " the two mosl laborious and disagreeable offices: under 
Government," those of Civil Auditor aitc Accountant-General, discharging his duties to the 
enthusiastic satisfaction of Mr. North, and bemg recommended by him for the increased salary 
of 500 pagodas a month or £2,400 per'annum: He was succeeded by Mr. Thomas Fraser of the 
Madras Civil Service on some date previous to 3rd September, 1799.2" The Governor's Despatch 
of Sth October, 1801 (para. 50), mentions that he was preparing to return to India, and, on his 
leaving Ceylon, his duties were distributed between two, if not three, officials. By 16th March, 
1802, Robert Boyd had become Accountant-General, to which post he was probably. appointed en 
his arrival by the Manship on 23rd January." In October, 1801.7! i! was Mr. North's intention 
that James Scott Hay and Samuel Tolfrey, who arrived with the Arbuthnots and others by the 
Henry Dundas on 10th September, 1801, should, in addition to their duties as members of the 
Revenue Board, carry on the duties of Judicial and of Civil Auditor, respectively. Itis not clear 
that Tolfrey ever actually became Civil Atditor, and itis stated by Lewis that Scott Hay was 
Civil and Judicial Auditor from 11th February, 1802.** However thatmay be, Robert Boyd, 
tte Accountant.General took over the duties of the Auditor of Civiland IJndicial Accounts in 
addition to Ins own from 24th September, 1802.7 


The Commercia] Resident. 


The Commercial Resident was fhe Head of the Cinnamon Depariment, the most import: 
ant revenue-producing Department of the day, the Maritime Provinces, after the first of January, 
1802, receiving credit for £60,000 for an annual supply of 400,000 Ibs_of cinnamon, According to 
Mr. North,?* the Commercial Resident waa the <ame officer as the Captald Canella or Cmnamon 
Captam ander the Detch. The first Commercial Resident tnder the British was Robert Andrews, 
in addition to his duties as Superintendent of Revenue and Ambassador to Kandy. At or before 
his departure from Ceylon, the latter two posis were suppressed as useless, and Joseph Greenhill 
succeeded Andrews as Commercial Resident, He appears bo have left Ceylon earty in 1801.7" 
the control of the Cinnamon Department being apparently vesied in the Board of Revenue which 
was established about this time, Joseph Jonville; who had been Superintendent of Cinnamon 
Plantations under Greenhill in 1799 being retained in lis post. and relied upon for experi advice. 
Jonville came out with Mr, North, 2 '' very learned naturalis!" such as Jonville was said to be, 
being necessary as" cultivation of plants is a sonrce of revenue.’ *" He was appointed Superin- 
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tendent of Cinnamon Plantations some time before October, 1799, but resigned as from 13th 
April, 1803, in order, apparently, to take up duties as Commissioner Extraordinary for the newly 
annexed Kandyan Province of Seven Korales (the present Kuranegala Distnct,) He was succeed- 
ed a8 Superintendent of Cinnamon Plantations by the Hon. George Melville Leslie, but replaced 
him as from Ist January, 1804.>* , 


Relorms in the Revenue Department. 


On his arrival Mr. North found the provincial administration my the hands of three 
Collectors, Lientenant-Colone!l Barbut at Jaffna, Gregory of the Madras Civil Service in charge of 
Galle and Matara Districts, and Garrow, apparently of the same Service, with Batticaloa and 
Maliaitivn. To these Mr. North added John MacDowall as Collector of Colombo im addition to 
his duties as the first Deputy Secretary, Gregory left Ceylon towards the end of 1801 ; °* Garrow 
was unsatisfactory, was suspended in July, 1799,°" and dismissed shorily afterwards, being 
succeeded by Lieutenant, later Captain, Young of the East India Company's Service ;** MacDo- 
wall wus also unsatisfactory was suspended on the same day as Garrow, and dismissed before 14th 
September, 1799, *! the Collectorate of Colombo being put under Gregory at Galle. Thus Barbut 
was the only original Collector who remained to see the completion of Mr. North's reforms of the 
" Revenue Line.” 


The chief feature of these reforms was the establishment of the Board of Revenue and 
Commerce, full details of which are given in the Governor's Despatch of 18th February, 1801. ** 
By this creation, Mr. North hopes to obvinte the many disadvantages arising from changes of 
Collectors, the inexperience of the incoming officer, the prepossessions, irresolution, illnesses, 
irritabilities to which individuals may be subject, but which “ cannot pervade a Board, particularly 
one so numerous as that winch I am about fo establish." The following are to be members: the 
Secretary to Government, President ; the Deputy Secretary, to which William Boyd is recom- 
mended in the same Despatch; Fraser, the Accountant-General; Gregory, the Collector of 
Galle and Matara. Alexander, apparently Gregory's Assistant; Captain Young, Collector 
of Battcaloa and Mollaitivu: Frederic Gahagan, who had been Barbut's Assistant at Jaffna, 
Secretary, and H.A. Marshall who had come out with Mr. North. but had been apparently 
laid underan “unexpected proscription by the Court of Directors, Deputy Secretary. 


As all the Collectors were to be given seats on this Board, the abolition of the Collector- 
ships was a necessary partof the scheme. The proposal was to replace them by Agents of 
Revenne, uncovenanted servants of Government, who were fo be recrnited from the Europeans 
who had previously been appointed on Ute recommendations of the Collectors to attend to the 
work of the Kachcheris in the absence of the Collectors. and in such other manner as the Governor 
determined. By October, 1801, the following Agents of Revenue had been appointed = Gavin 
Hamilton, who had come out in 1798 as Private Secretary to Cleghorn, to the Agency of Revenue 
and Commerce cf Colombo ; Joseph Smitz to that of Galle; Lewis Gibson to Matara; Peter 
Marshall to Trincomalee ; Lientenant Arthur Johnston of the 19th Regiment to tlie Agency of 
Chilaw. In addition, two Land Regents or Residents were appointed; Lieutenant Jewell, who 
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had preceded Gahagan as Barbut's Assistant, to the Province of Batticaloa, and William Orr to 
that of Magampattu or Hambantota. The Agents of Revenue and Commerce were to be paid 200 
rix dollars a month, with 27 commission on the collections, the Residents 300 a month and 3% 
commission. Barbut, now Licutenant-Colonel, was the only Collector who was not given a seal 
on the Board of Revenue and Commerce, being appointed Commissioner Extraordinary for the 
Provinces of Jafina and the Wanni, thus carrying on his old work under a new titic.** 


In the absence of the necessary particulars in the Despatches, itis impossible to say on 
what date or dates these arrangements came into force. The Wellesley MSS show that Mr. North 
contemplated the reforms in December, 1800,‘ and it would appear that Barbut's appointment 
had been made before the Despatch of 18th February was written.*’ Section 20 of the Proclama- 
tion of 20th August, 1801, shows that the new system wasin working order before that date. 
Probably the Board of Revenue and Commerce had commenced its sittings before then, and the 
appointments of the Agents made some months before they are reported in the Despatch of Sth 
October, 1801, 


It was not long before alterations in the arrangements began to be made. It does not 
appear from the Despatches who'* acted as President of the Board while the office of Secretary 
to Government remained vacant, but it seems that Mr. Nicholas Saumarez was sent out by the 
Secretary of State to fill the vacancy. Mr. North was, however, not advised of this intention, 
and, as the new Secretary, Arbuthnot, arrived on 10th September, 1801, apparently some manths 
before Saumarez, Arbuthnot was duly appointed President of the Board, an appointment which 
he had to relinquish in favour of Saumarez on the latter's arrival early in 1802, probably on the 
Manship, which reached Colombo on 23rd January, 1802.'* 


By his Despatch of 7th May. 1803, received in Ceylon on Sth October, the Secretary of 
State directs that the Board be reconstituled to consist of the Chief Secretary, the Vice-Treasurer, 
the Accountunt-General, and the Paymaster-General Sanmarez, whose post of President of the 
Board is thus abolished, is to be made Vice-treasurer with a salary of £2,000 a year. The other 
mentbers of the Board, whose services were discontinued by the reconstitution, were Messrs. Scott 
Hay, who had returned to England, and Tolfrey who had a substantive appointment as President 
of the Provincial Court of Colombo. It is not clear when this reconstitution was carried out by 
Mr. North, but we find Saumarez Vice-Treasurer in 1804, a post which he resigned on Ist May, 
1804.** being succeeded by the Hon. John Rodney. Saumarez was stil) in Ceylon in September, 
1804, having been unable to secure a passage to England sooner.** 


Several changes were also made among the Revenue Agencies. By September, 1802, 
we find that they were thirteen in number, one for each " province,” but sufficient particulars are 
not given to enable us to trace the names of the Agents. The thirteen “ provinces” were 
probably the districts surrounding the thirteen principal coast towns of the present day. It is 
curious to note that, after all the trouble he took to find substitutes for the Collectors, Mr. North, 
in his Despatch of 10th September, 1802, proposes to replace the 13 Agents of Revenue and 
Commerce by 6 Collectorates** on the ostensible pround that it is necessary to establish a 
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regular gradation anvong the servants of Government, bul with a hint that the native officials were 
exceeding their powers under the Agents. This proposal dees not, however, appear to have been 
carried out by Mr. North, as we find the title “ Agents of Revenue and Commerce ® continuing to 
appear in official papers ll after Mr. North's departure. 

The New Supreme Government. 

Meantime, a radical change in the supreme control of the Marilime Provinces bad been 
eiiected by the resumption by the Crown of the authority granted to the East India Company 
over the Government of these Provinces. This change Is first notified in the Despatch from the 
Secretary of State dated 13th March, 1801, apparently received in Ceylon in September,*' the 
reasons given being the nature of the difficulties with which Mr, Nerth had had to struggle in 
carrying on the Goyernmen!— ihly a purposely obscure statement—and “other circumstances” 
not detailed. Mr. North’s Commission under the previous arrangements was cancelled, amd a 
new one and fresh instructions were transmitted with the Despatch.** The date fixed for the 
inauguration of the new regime is the ist January, 1802, from which date the Maritime Provinces 
became a Crown Colony as Ceylon is now. and the Governor corresponds with the Secretary al 
State for the Colonies instead of with the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 

The Council. 

This new system of Government entailed many important alterations of existing offices: 
and methods. As the Governor is no longer subject to the control of the Govyerner-General af India 
<1 Council, the Secretary of State suggests the formation of a local Council to consist of the Cinef 
Justice. the Commander-in-Chiel of the Forces, the Chief Secretary, and two others in the discre- 
tien of the Governor Mr. North decided to restrict the Council to (he three first named officials, 
and the first meeting of the Council tock place on 4th February, 1802.°" The Deputy Secretary 
was Secretary to the Council. 

The Supreme Court. 

A second fundamental imovation was the constitulion of a new Supreme Conrt of 
fudicature, and the appoiniment of a Chief Justice. and a Puisne Justice, who were lo relieve the 
Governor of the judicial functions exercised by him as President of the old Supreme Court of 
Criminal Jurisdiction, and of the two Appeal Courts for civil cases. The first Chief Justice was 
Sir Codrington Edmund Carrington, who arrived in Ceylon on 23re January, 1802.4" and opened 

the new Supreme Court on 8th February, | 


The New Civil Service. 


A separate Civil Service was also arranged for, same 20 civil servants bemg sent oul 
with Robert Arbuthnot, the new Chief Secretary, and the members ol the Madras Service being 
encouraged to return to India. The new civil servants were : James Scot} Hay, Samuel Tolfrey, 
Alexander Wood, the Hon. George Melville Leslie, George Arbuthnot, David Erskine, Robert 
Boyd, Charles Manage, John William Carriiglon, Alexander Cadell, John D'Oyly, Alexander 
Johnstone, John MacDowall, Richard Bourne, John Davidson, Joseph Wright, Edward Tolfrey. 
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may be added the members of the staff brongh! out by Mr. North in 1798: Willam Boyd, H. A. 
Marshall, Gavin Hamilton, Joseph Jonville, Sylvester Gordon, Robert Barry, and George Lusignan, 
the Jast three being “boys of 13" and Anthony Bertolucci, “ Assistant Private Secretary for 


French correspondence,” '* 

These officers formed the nucleus of a. regular, “ covenanted “ Givil Service, whose 
appointment was understood, from the outset, to vest exclusively in the Home Government. But 
there still remained in the Maritime Provinces several officers, whose appointments were not <0 
derived, but who liad been named to their offices by the Madras Administration or by Governor 
North, Mr. North also appears to have been of opinion tha! he retained the power of making 
local appeinttments to the Civil Service, and the exercise of this power, and the continuance of 
ancovenanted servants in their offices led to his being charged by the Home Government with 
improper Inattention to the reserved Right of that Geverrmen!” "in the appointment of Civil 
Servants.” *7 In explaining his action, he names the officers whose appointments had mol been 
“formally authorised :" James Dunkin, Thomas Farrell, Lieutenant-Colonel Barkut, Joseph 
Jonville, Johannes Tranchell, Frederic Baron Mylius, Lewis Gibson, Joseph Smitz, Peter Marshall, 
Lieutenant Jewell, Lieutenant Arthur Johnston, Beauvoir Dobree, John George Kirby, Peter 
Smellic, and gives the reasons for their appointment or continuance in office. Several of these 
officers were employed as “ Register-Holders,"' apparently on the receipt of orders from. the 
Secretary of State fhat revenne appointments were to be confined to the “exclusive Establish- 
ment;'' ®* 

The New Judicial Establishment. 

As the multiplication of the judicial posts accounted for several members of the increased 
Service, the development of the judicial establishment may be bricily traced.*" 

We have already seen that the only courts in existence on Mr, North's arrival were the 
Courts Martial, the Collectors’ Kachcheris, and the Court of Equity.*® As the vesting of judicial 
power in the hands of the Collectors prevented any reform of {he administration of the revenue 
without a change in the system of Indicature,*' and as Mr. North found. the latter in 2 
state of almost complete inefficiency and both in need of amendment, the establishment of a new 
judicial system was the first of his many tasks on assuming (he Government: and occupied much of 
at least Ten Hours of every Day “ occupied in “ painful and uninteresting Drudgery."** 

The first resalt of this labour was the Proclamation of 23rd September, 1799, constitut- 
ing the Supreme Court of Criminal Jurisdiction to consist of the Governor as President and 
five Associate Judees,"? replacing the criminal jurisdiction of the three Dutch courts at Colombo, 
Galle, and Jaffna called Hoff van Justitie, and baving full crimmal jurisdichon inthe Maritime 
Provinces. For lesser criminal cases, offences against the Police, &c., Fiscals' Courts were 
established in the following year, to consist of three members, the Fiscal (Le, the Advocate Fiscal) 
being President ‘" 

For civil cases, the Dutch Landraads were reconstituted to deal with civil cases ontside 
the Towns of Colombo, Galle and Jafina,** and the Fiecals’ Courts were given civil jurisdiction fer 
matters in dispute up to twenty-five rix dollars in value, land cases excepted. In the Towns, civil 
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cases were to be tried by the Civil Court which replaced the Court of Matrimonial and Petty 
Causes under the Dutch. Two Courts of Appeal in civil cases were constituted, the Greater to con- 
sist of the Governor, the Commander-in-Chief and the Secretary to Government, the Lesser, to 
consist of the Governor and five others,'* 


But further important amendments were not long in following. By the Charter of 18th 
April, 1803, the Supreme Court of Judicature, with the Chief Jostice as principal Judge and one 
Puisne Justice was inaugurated, replacing the Supreme Court of Criminal Jurisdiction and the 
Civil Court of Colombe. The Charter also constitutes the High Court of Appeal to consist of the 
Governor, the Chief Justice, the Puisne Justice, and the Secretary to Government, replacing the 
Greater and Lesser Courts of Appeal in civil cases. 


Later Proclamations** extend the jurisdiction of the Fiscals’ Courts both in criminal and 
civil cases, while, by. Angust, 1801, we see signs of Mr. North’s dissatisfaction with the working of 
the Landraads, which the reforms had leit practically untouched, By the Proclamation of 20th 
August, the Landraads of Galle and Iaifoa are abolished, and their powers vested in the Civil 
Courts of these stations, and by November, 1802,** all the Landraads had been merged with the 
Civil Courts, or with each. other, into the Provincial Courts of Colombo, Matara, Puttalam, Jaffna, 
Trincomalee. By the Proclamation of 25th June, 1802, the name of the Fiscals’ Courts ischanged te 
that of the Courts of the Justices of the Peace to avoid the confusion which had arisen by the 
appointment of Fiscals to execute the processes of the new Supreme Court. One Justice of the 
Peace is to sit daily, and to be called the Sitting Magistrate, while the others apparently sat as 
cecasion required. 

Thus, in Colombe, about 1804 we find the following subordinate courts mentioned by 
Cordiner : ** the Provincial Court, held in the environs, chiefly occupied in settling disputes con- 
cerning landed property : the Court of the Justices of the Peace, meeting im the Fort; and the 
Court of the Sitting Magistrate in the Pettah. 


The Fiscal. 


The early confusion in the tifle of Fiscal has heen noticed incidentally, and, as it is # real 
one, officially recognised and continuing in practice even after the official amendment, it may be 
cleared up here. Under the Dutch. the Fiscal was a judge in civil cases, and public prosecutor in 
criminal cases, while he also inspected the police and was Justice of the Peace.?° The Fiscals’ 
Courts apparently received their name from the judicial functions of the Fiscal, although their 
jurisdiction was mainly criminal. not civil ; while the Fiscal’s functions as public prosecutor fell to 
the Advocate Fiscal, the lineal predecessor of the present Attorney-General, and the term Fiscal 
was, by Proclamation of 25th Jane, 1802, assigned to the Fiscal, provided for under section XIX of 
the Charter of 18th April, 1801, to execute processes, detain prisoners, &¢., the duties of the 

Fiscals. But it may be voted that the old judicial significance of the name survived till a 
late date in popular parlance, the later District Judge being called the “Maha Fiscal" and the 
Police Magistrate the " Fiscal.""' Under the Dutch, there appears to have been Fiscals stationed 
4t various places in the Maritime Provinces, and probably this was so in British times; but there 
‘¢ no record of the number or the names of the holders, Under the British, there was only one 
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Advocate Fiscal, the first being, apparently, James Dunkin from 19th February, 1801.'+ There 
also appears to have been, at least in the first instance, only one Fiscal to the Supreme Court, the 
first being Frederic Baron Mylias from 15th May, 1802, who had previously been Fiscal in the 
original Dutch sense probably trom, or even before, the British occupation. 


The Servey and Public Works Department. 


Another Somewhat obscure question of origins is that of the beginnings of the Survey and 
Public Works Departments. The former is clearly constituted by the Froclamation of 2nd Angust, 
1800, to consist of » Surveyor-General and five Principal Surveyors at Negombo, Colombo 
Matara, Trincommlee and Jaffna, each with an Assistant and Sub-Assisiant. The first Surveyor- 
General was Joseph Jonville appointed by 30th August, 1800,"" probably from the date of the 
Proclamation ; there is no record of the names of his assistants. 


The beginning of the Public Works Department is not so clear, but the first appointment 
in it appears to have been that of Lieutenant R. J. Cotgrave of the Madras Engineers as Civil 
Architect and Engineer and Superintendent of the Public Works, probably in September, 1800, to 
remedy “ the State of Decay into which all the public Buildings, the Wharfs and Ware-Houses, 
the Dykes and Canals have fallen,"** On 16th March, 1802, George Atkinson, Civil Engineers 
was “newly arrived,"?* and, although there is no record that Cotgrave was still Civil Engineer at 
that date, it is possible that he handed over to Atkinson.‘* By 10th July, 1805, the office of 
Surveyor-General had been given to Atkinson in addition to his duties as Civil Engineer m view of 
Jonville’s approaching departure.** 


The only other civil Departments, apparently in existence at this time, were the Medical 
Department, the Master Attendants’ Department, and. in a very rudimentary form, what later 
became the Education Depariment. 


The Medical Department 


The first was, in its early beginnings, apparently a purely military Dep artment 
Dr. Griggs being Head Surgeon" on Mr, North's arrival, but being almost immediately 
superceded by Dr. Ewart, who had come out with Mr. North with the appointment of 
Physician-General to the King’s Forces in Ceylon,** There is no mention in the records of Dr. 
Ewart attending to civil work, nor is it clear whether Messrs. Christie, Orr and Carnie “to whem 1 
(Mr. North) confided the Medical Superintendence, of the Three Districts into which 1 at First 
divided the Settlements,’ '" and Mr. Yates, who was later appointed at Galle, were subordinate to 
Dr, Ewart, or were civil medical officers independent ol him. Probably the division of the Mari- 
time Provinces. into three districts refers to the establishment of small-pox hospitals at Colombo, 
Jafina, and Trincomaice** for the treatment of the civil population, and it is certain that Dr. Yates’ 
appointment a! Galle was made in view of the necessity of a fourth smail-pox hospital at Galle, 
Thus, it would appear that all the appointments were made in connection with the cempaign agamet 
small-pox and formed the beginning of the Civil Medical Department, <ay, from April, 1800, butit is 
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likely that these officers also held military appointments either with the civil ones or before or after 

them. Thus, Christie was made Inspector-General of both Gvil and Military Hospitals by 18th 

February, 1801,*' and later became head of the Medical Department, presumably controlling the 

regimental surgeons as well as the civil physicians. ; 
The Masters Attendant. 

The Department of the Masters Attendant was already in existence on Mr. North's 
arrival, having been established under the Madras Administration. There were three Masters 
Attendant. James Dent at Colombo, William Carmichael Gibson at Galle, and Thomas Marshall 
at ‘Trincomalee, all of whom were continned jn their offices by Mr. North, As they all beid 
different agreements with Government, entered Into “ at different Times. . in the confusion . . of a 
recent Conquest,” the Governor expresses his early intention of revising the arrangements and of 
regulating what he considers to be the inadequate emoluments of thirty pagodas, or £20, a month 
each.*= 

By 18th February, 1801,*' “some Deyree of Analogy and Regularity ” had been 
introduced, and éatisfactory results are anticipated from the. new arrangements and from the 
“ Activity and Intelligence "' of the Masters Attendant, who were now George Laughton at Colombo: 
Granby Calcraft Bagshaw at Trincomalee, Gibson teing still at Galle, By March, 1802; James 
Gordon had joined the Department, and was Master Attendant, Colombo, in the place of Gibson, 
who, affer apparently exchanging with Laughton from Galle, appears: to have returned there to 
relieve Laughton for duty in connection with the intermediate examination of the pearl banks. It 
would also appear from the same Despatch** that an additional Master Attendantship had been 
created for Jaffna and Manaar, but its suppression is recommended in the following year.** 

The Education Department. 

The only representative of the Education Department of the period was its head, the 
Revd. James Cordiner, who was Superintendent of Schools and Examiner of the Candidates for the 
office of Schoolmaster trom probably about the middle of 1799,** But, in spite of this small 
beginning, great interest was taken in education during the period under review, as may be shown 
at another time. 
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THE CHARIOT, STATE-CAR AND OTHER 
VEHICLES IN ANCIENT CEYLON. 





By JOHN M. SENAVERATNE 


HERE appear to have been at least four kinds of vehicles or conveyances —tach more or 
less different from the others—known to, or used by, the ancient Sinhalese. 
| confine myself to the period of the Mahdvansa or Great Dynasty, beginning with the 
coming of Vijaya in the Sth century B.C. and ending with the death of Mahasena in the 4th 
century A. D. 


1. THE LOAD-WAGGON. 


This was commonly called the sukata (Sinhalese ©;@, gela), sometimes ratha, and rarely 
viiho. 

Thus the giant Unmmidaphassadeva, the greatest Sinhalese marksman in traditional 
history. “ who hit by (the light of the) lightning, and who hit « hair,’ nied also {o shoot his 
arrow through “ a waggon laden with sand” (vdiukapannusakatam.)! 


In the battle of Vijitanagara, the elephant Kandulu seizes a cart-wheel” (rathacakkam) 
with which it batters its way into the town. But Mitta, another of King Dutthagdmani's giants, 
lays hold of * a waggon-frame,"* the term for the latter being sakatapafijorant. 


A merchant from the city of Anuridhapura. taking “many waggons” (sakafe dahi),* 
in order to bring ginger and so forth from Malaya, had set out for Malaya. Not far from the 
Ainbatthakola-cave, he brought the “ waggons" (sakefani) toa halt... Hetook alump of the 
silver he found in the cave and went to his “ freight-waggons"’ (sakafantikum). Then be leaves 
the ' waggons ” (sakafani) behind. 

To King Dutthagamani's enquiry: “How wilt thon make the thapa?," one of the 
assembled five hundred master-builders replies : Pessiyadnum satam laddhe pamsinam sakatam 
aham khepayissami ekaham, * which Geiger translates as follows: ‘ Taking a bundred work- 
men I will use one wazgon-load of sand."'* 

And we have King Bhatikabhaya bidding that the mass of plaster of the great Thips 
be carefully kneaded together with oil and making a plaster-covering for jf from “a hundred 
waggon loads of pearls“ (sakafasatena mattanam).' 


The ase of vdho in the sense of a " load-waggon “ occurs, so far as Iam aware, only once, 
Asoka’s gifts to Devanampiyatissa,on the occasion of the lalter’s coronation, included “ sixty 
times one hundred waggon loads of monntain rice" (adlinam satthivéhusatdné). 
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2. THE PALANQUIN OR LITTER. 

This was the aivikd (Sinh. sivikdya, sivigeyo), to which very little reference is made in 
the Mahdvansa, Asoka's gifts, referred to above, included also # costly “litter '’ (sivikam):* 
a sick samanera is brought to the Tissdrima “ in a litter (sivikdya, M. XXH, 28); and Duttha- 
gamani, just before his death, goes to the great Thupa lying ona palanguin (sivikdya 
nigrajjitvd).* 

3. RIDING-WAGGON OR CARRIAGE. 


This was called ydna, sometimes ratha. It is probably the vehicle indicated in the 
following references from the Mahdvansa :— 

' Princess Pali, * the woman at whose touch leaves turn to gold,""'* brings food for her 
father and for the reapers, mounted on her " splendid waggon "’ (ydnam sobhanam).'* 

Viharadesi, after her visit to the sick sdmancra, mounts her “car” (ydnam) and goes 
her way.‘ 

And it is in “a covered car" (channayanena) that the same Queen brings the body of 
her dead husband to Ti 18 

4 CHARIOT OR WAR-CAR. 


This was the ratha, sometimes referred to as vahana, and rarely ydna. 


The King was the “ Lord of Chariots'''* (rathesabho), See Mahavansa, XV, 11, 189 ; 
XVII, 62; XIX, 1; XXIX, 12; XXXV, 42. 


The King of Madhura's presents to Vijaya included elephants. horses and “ waggons”™ 
(hatthassaratham, M. VU, 56.) 

On the morrow of Mahinda’s arrival at Mihintale Devinanipiyatissa sends him a 
“ waggon “ or rather chariot.'* 

The same king comes upon his “ car" (rathattko) to hisarama, followed by “a mighty 
train” which included “ chariots, troops and beasts for riders" (sayogpatalavdhano),'* 

He mounts his “ car’’ (ratham)** to go to the Cetiya mountain in the wake of the thera 
Mahinda. 

On the cecasion of the arrival of the Relics, the city is thronged with theras, troops and 
* wehicles “ (satherabalavahano.)'* 


The great Bodhi tree is placed on “ 2 beantifal car” (rathe subhe) to be brought to the 
Capital,*" and it is similarly conveyed to the spot where the Eastern Monastery afterwards 
stood.*” 

Elara’s son. going “ in a car" (rathena) to the Tissa tank, runs over a young calf lying 
‘on the road with the mother cow." 

Elara himself is seated upon “a car” (rathe) when the point of the yoke on the latter 
causes some damage to the “ thipa of the Conqueror” at the Cetiya mountain, ** i & breaks off 
fifteen stones from it 
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Prince Tissa, in order to guard the open country against the Tamils, is equipped with 
troops and “chariots” (#dhanam) preparatory to being stationed in Dighavapi (in the modem 
Eastern Province.)'* 

Dutthagamani begins his yictorions campaign agains! fhe Tamils by marching forth “with 
chariots, troops and beasts for riders” (sayopgebalavahano).** 

Elira is similarly equipped.=* 

In actual battle, warriors are seen mounted on elephants, horses and chariots (rafha),"* 

Qn the occasion of the enshrining of the Relics, Dutthapgimani is surrounded by his 
dancing-women, warriors, troops, elephants, horses and chartols REE SND | 

In Dutthagamani's dying moments he sees in the air “six cars" (cho rathe) with six 
gods led by devatas from heaven.** There was, presumably, a seventh, since, immediately upon 
his death a few moments after. * he was seen, reborn and sianding in celestial form in the cor 
that had come from Tusita-heaven " (Tusita dgate rathe).** 

Vattagamani, after being vanquished in battle by the Tamils, mounts his “car” {ratham) 
and flees."¢ 

Ilandga, after his victory over the Lambakannas, commands that they be yoked two and 
two behind one another ” to his car" (rathe).** 

NOTES AND INFERENCES. 

The above, together with afew further caseal references noled below, are all that the 
Mahdvansa has to tell us on the subject of chariots or -war-cars and vehicular traffic in ancient 
Ceylon, They are, however, much too meagre to enable it to be stated with anything like preci- 
sion how the respective vehicles differed from each other, whal their relative size, how drawn 
usually, what their ordinary“ load“ or seating capacity, how extensive their use, etc., etc. No 
single vehicle is anywhere described in any detail, not even in general terms. 

Nevertheless, few and wninforming as they are, the references afford, by implication and 
otherwise, nol insvfficient ground to permit of our formmg some general idea ot what the vehicles 
were like. In the case of the chariot or war-car al least, the details we have of it as it existed in 
India*!® about the period covered by this paper, place 1s on surer ground, Firstly, then, 

The Palanquin or Litter (srvike) 

This probably differed little, ifat all, from the modern délava or kutnanta, borne by four, 
sometimes eight, men, There is no indication whatsoever of @ Kinam Modowa, as the Royal 
Palanguin Department was styled in later times. The ancient Royal Palanquin had, il may be 
assumed, quite apart from its general splendour, some such distinguishing marks or mark as the 
“bent pole" peculiar to Sri Vikrama Raja Sinha’s kinama, the roof of which, by the way, was 
of silver22 It was probably also embellished with gold and precious stones. 

The Load-Waggon (sakafa) 

This was probably a form or type, if not replica, of the modern @6 mecofect or 

billock-curi (single or double or both), It served aforetime some at least of the purposes which 
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It was farge and heavy, Otherwise, its “ irame'’ would-scarcely have been a befitting 
weapon in the hands of the giant Nandhimitta, whose arm alone is sufficient to break down 2 wall 
“ 18 cubits high and 8 nsabhas long."—the same Nandhimitia whose pride would not allow: Inm fo 
enter Vijitanagara by the way opened by the elephant Kandula which had “ seized a cart-wheel ” 
as its battermg weapon, 

It is #tacen with sand"; we read again of * waggon loads of rice.” ** “wappon loads of 
pearls," " waggon loads of dothes."24 And an Anuradhapura merchant takes several of them, 
“ many waggons "in fact, in order to bring * ginger and so forth '’ fram Malaya,’ 


“That these Joad-waggons were drawn by bulls, is nowhere specifically stated in the 
Mahavansa;, bot there can be little doubt on the point. Even ifwe had oo such indication of 
their use as ts to be found in tlandea’s mother's appeal for the lives of the condemned Lambakannas 
yoked to his car—" These are but oxen yoked to thy chariot, O Lord of churiots ; therefore let 
their horus and hoofs be struck off" (gord ete rathe yutta tava Ronit refheanbha, singam 
kharam va efesam chedapuye fato)°*—there is the significant tect that, when the Annradhapura 
merchant, already referred to, makes the discovery of silver in the Ambatthakola-cave, he Jeaves 
his carts behind in order to go in haste " fo Anuridhapura to announce his discovery to the king. 
Presumably he felt that his legs would carry. him faster than his bulls (7) would, These had 
apparently broken down already ; for, at-a distance of no more than eight yojanas from the , 
diarting-place, he har found it necessary to bring his carts to a halt “since he had need of wood 
for whips 1" Wood would scarcely be ased on the backs of horses, but there is nothing surpris- 
ing in its employment to goad on bulls, since it is the universal practice today. The modern 
Sinhalese carter is, in this respect, Isithfully portrayed in the Anuradhapura werchant-carter af 
just 2,000 years ago. 

[Note the enumeration of Sy €anst Ss7 (carts, oxen and buffaloes ") lu Lhe Slab- 
Inscription of Kassapa V (Ep. Zeyl, Vol. 1, p, 44, 1, 17) and in the Moragoda Pillar-Inscription of 
Kassapa 1V (/6, p. 207) sojct esa ("' carts and oxen”) inthe Buddhannehala Pillar-Inscription of 
Kassapa V (fb, p- 197, 1,13C); o,¢@ 2Es% o8 emst |“ carts, buffaloes, village-oxen ") m the 
iripinniyava Pillar-Inscription (Ib, p. 167, Ul, $-10C) and in the Rambiva Pillar-Inseription (45, p- 
173, ll, 7-98). In the Kiribat-Vehera Pillar-Inscription (1b, pp. 158-159), a a7 Sa" cart-road") 
isdescribed as the western boundary of the garden called Upper Megiri-vatta granted to the dispen- 
sary at Thaparama |), 

The Riding-Waggon or Carriage (yara) 

Like “* Vessavana's chariot which served as a carforthe women''** (narivahanayanent 
Vessavaruasa), the chariot or war-car (see remarks below), with modifications or embellishments: 
probably served as 2 riding-wapgon or carriage for the noble ladies of ancient Ceylon, 

The references in. the Mahdvansa indicate its ose generally by Royal women—once by a 
Prinuess and twice by 2 Queen—bnt it was not improhably nsed also by the mobility and rich 
gentry. [The Dhdtuvansa gives usa description of King Maha Naga of Tissa presenting Maha- 
kila, the sou ola wealthy man, with "a car suitable for four persons” (safara deneku yedu 
rathayak),*" which was in. all likelihood a riding-waggon|, 
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Some idea, however vague, of the form, fittings, luxuriance and rich decorative scheme 
of Princess Suvannapali's " splendid waggon" may be formed from the following description of 
ihe “gem-pavilion” (set up in the middle of the Lohapasada) which was modelled on 
” Vessavana's chariot which served as 4 car for the women "-— ~ 

“Tt was adorned with pillars*! consisting of precious stones, on which were figures 
of lions, tigers, and so forth, and shapes of devatis ; a bordering of pearl network ran ronnd the 
edge of the pavilion and thereon was a coral vedikd.** 

™ Within the pavilion, gaily adorned with the seven gems, stood a shining beautiful 
throne of ivery with a seat of mountain-crystal, and in the ivory back (was ; -#sun m 
gold, a moon in silver, and stars in pearls, and lotus-blossoms made of various gems were fitly 
placed here and there and Jataka-tales in the same place within a festoon of gold. 

"On the exceedingly beautiful throne covered with costly cushions was ogc d aS 
ful fan of ivory. gleaming (magnificently), and a white parasol with a coral . resting on 
mountain-crystal and having @ silver staff, shone forth over the throne. Qn it, depicted in the 
seven gems, were the eight auspicious figures** and rows of figures of beasts with jewels and 
pearls in between ; and rows of little silver bells were hung upon the edge of the parasol, Palace, 
parasol. throne and pavilion were beyond price."** 

The riding-waggon or carriage was, presamably, a roomy conveyance, ie. provided 
ample accommodation within. It is not quite certain whether it was Princess Pali's own waggon 
or her retinue that brought food for her father and for the reapers of a field measuring-« hundred 
karisas** (400 acres), bul Queen Vihadradevi's ydna was large enough for the purpose of convey- 
ing, from Mahagama to Tissamaharima, ber husband's dead body which wes in all likelihood 
encoffined. 


The ydna in the latter case is expressly described as “a covered car,” the implication 
being thal there were uncovered cars. if, waggons without rools or tents. 


in afl probability the riding-waggons were drawn by horses, of which there were 4 great 
many in the country,‘* but they may have been drawn by bulls as well, like the spring-cart or 
“ buggy’ of our own day, persons such as the nobility who conld afford to invest in horses, using 
them. 
Chariot or War-Car (ratha) 


Lord of Chariots: The King was the * Lord of Chariots or chanoteers. This meant 
no more than that he was the supreme head of thet group, as he was the head of the 
other three groups—cavalry, infantry, elephtanis—which together canstituted “ the four-fold 
army" (caturangini send, M. XXVIII, 29), a qualitative, not a quantitative distribution, It was a 
complimentary title expressive of the king's might and power. 

The earhest chariot was a car of two, or it may be three, wheels, and with one, two (or 
three) or four horses. 

The car which Devanampiyatissa sent to Mihintale to bring Mahinda mto the city may 
have had one ot two horses. It may have been a ' lwo-wheeler,”’ as certainly was the car in 
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which Elara's son killed a young calf by driving “he wiee!" ovyerits neck. Elira himself drove 
in @ bwo-wheeled car, for, when he accidentally’ damaged the thupa at Mibintale, we find him 
flinging himself down upon the road with the words; ' Sever my head also (from the trunk) with 
the wheul,” 


The seating capacity of the chariol was proportioned to its size, which probably varied_ 
Pandukabhaya takes Suyannapali with bim in his car (M,%, 40), Devanampiyitissa has “two 
queens "-with him, possibly aiso the charioteer, when he follows hard after Mahinda tothe Cetiya 
mountain (XVI, 5). Bul Vattegimani io hin flight tikes not only his two Qneens—Anulidevi 
(who was with child) and Somadevi—but also the two young Princes, Mabhiictla and Mahdniga, 
making five in all. Apparently, however, five was. one too many—ihe car was presumably a 
“ four-seater " *'—to permit of the rapid flight necessary for successful escape from the Tamils. 
Therefore, " lo lighten the car,” Sontadevi is letdown "with her own consent" the chronicler: is 
careful to add, in order to palliate the conduc! of an ungallant king. 


There is no means of determining, even approximately, the dimensions of the chariot,** 
‘but that it- was somewhat combrous and nevertheless attained a fair measure of speed, there is 
4ome ground for inferrmg. The wheel of Elara’s sous car does not injure the young calf4" but 
kills jt at once > and sach is the force with which the point of the ycke on Elira’s waggon comes 
im contact with the thipe that so many as fifteen stones {rom if are ‘broken off.""** 

Despite ite weight, (he chariot must have been small in size and swung low, so low thal 
it was easy to leapinoroul. Note the security with which Elara “Jeaped from his car" im the 
passage referred to above, 

Parts of fie Chariot: The references we have are few and omiuminating, Three 
bamboo stems are said to be m girth even as a waggon [or chariol) pole (rathapafoda).*! We 
read again of “ poles of the cara" '* (these are heavenly ones) and of “the point of the yoke on 
the waggon " (rafhesse yogaketiyd)** 

The references to chariot-wheels are equally uninforming. Bhatikabbaya’s scheme of 
decorations for the great Thapa included “lotus flowers of gold, large as waggon-wheels”’ 
(sovannaydni padumdni cakkamattani).'* Similar flowers, of equal size, were made for the 
Dighavapr cetiya by Saddhatissa, brother of Dutthagamani.°° And we read that the pile of ithe 
Lambakannas’ heads, struck off by order of Mandga, was as high as “the mave of the (king's) 
waggon-wheel " (rathandbhisamam), *4—a statement obviously intended—bat, in ibe absence 
of more precise information, scarcely sufficient;—to convey an indication of size. 

The tacts enumerated above and the legitimate inferences which we arc entilled to make 
from them can icave usin little doubt as to what the Sinhalese chariot was exactly like It could 
not have differed largely, if to any extent, from the ordinary war-cr so frequently spoken of in 
the Ramdyona and Mahdbharvia and of which we have fairly fall descriptions. 


Note the Sescription of a war-car jn the sixth beok of (he Ramayana :— 
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_ He mounted with joy the divine war-car, fs bow strung. that car furmshed with all 
kinds of weapons, sounding with a hundred bells, harnessed with thonght-swiff steeds, and well 
guided by the charioteer ; which had the sound of thunder, and the glory of the shining moon 
or sun; which had a lofty Masg-stalf; which was irresistible, furnished with a oti 
(suvaritham), well-adorned. covered with a net of gold. on fire as it were with glory."*' 

And the following from the Mahabharata is “the shortest yet fullest picture of the war- 
car in its greatest if vot most ponderous glory >" 

” Harness up (sajjikuru ratham), the aint cried: prepare quickly thy chariot called the 
war-car, with weapons and hanners, with a spear and a gold-staff (yasfi), noisy with the sound of 
bells, furnished with ornamental doors (yukfas toranakalpanuth), gilded, supplied with hundreds 
of arrows; this was done, and the king placed his wife at the left of the pole (vame dhuri), 
himself at the right. and laid within the car the goad. sharp-pointed, made of three sticks.” 


A simpler description tells us that the war-car ready for battle was 

te Naseh das fine, and adorned with bells, with a golden net, and light to run with the 
noise of th . well-adorned, furnished with tiger-skins which made protection (guard, 
varuthin). and drawn by good fair-necked steeds."** 

Of the farger chariots drawn by four horses we read ; 


“ All the cars were drawn by four horses (caturyaj), and equipped with arrows and 
spears, and a hundred bows apiece ; for each car were two pole-horses directed by one driver 
(dhuryayar hayayor ekah ... rath(), and two outside horses fastened to the axle-end (pdrsni), 
and driven by one driver apiece (pdrsnisdrathi,)" *° 

These battle-cars were “ like guarded cities,” and the horses had gilded trappings (/iema- 
bhanda). Each car was accoarpanied by ten or by fifty elephants,‘ * 

The exrliest Sinbalese chariot was then in all likelihood like the Vedic war-car and muy 
be ‘reconstructed ” as follows : *' 


ft was of very tough wood, placed on a box, koga, fixed on a wooden axle, aksa, iastened 
by thongs of cowhide or other strong material. The seat, bandhura, was single (there may have 
been more than one seat), The “ warriors mounted on chariots" in Dutthagdmani’s battle with 
Bhalluka (M. XXV, 81) must have stood on the floor of their cars, garta, to the left probably ot 
their drivers. A rim, called the artka, protected the cars, and the wheel-spokes were of wood. 


The wheel consisted, besides the wooden circle, of the tire (rathanem#), the spokes, ara, 
and the hub, adbhi. The tire must have been ofiron, Note that on the occasion of the enshrining 
of the Relics, the earth seemed as it were rent asunder by, infer alia, “the thundering noise 
of .... chariots” (rathasaddehi),** A banner-pole probably stood erect in the car, A horse 
stood on each side of the pole and the two were yoked, guided by a bil, ofprd, and reins, while 
urged by = goad or whip. 

The “ pole of the car" —its girth in one case is left to be surmised from the unspecified 
size of “three bamboo stems '**—was fastened to the “box of the car” (Ad¢tha), aid to the 
double yoke (yaga) that crossed it, and (dhur) rested in turn on the necks of the steeds. The 
fastenings of the yoke (like the general cakrabandha, rothabandha) were probably of leather, as 
also the reins, The ordinary mount must have been from the side or back, 
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The Charioteer (sarathi) 

The ordinary car, with one or-two horses, had only one charioteer, There was only one 
in the car which Devanampiyatiséa sent to Mikiniale to bring Mahinda in. Often, however. Prince 
or King was his own Chirioteer, We find that PandukAbhaya ‘drove hii own waggen” 
(M, X, 33),** and itis Edara’s son himself who doves the wheel over ihe young culf's meck and 
ultimately pays the peoalty for it with his own The injury tothe thaipa must have been caused 
by Elira himsell whea driving bisown chariot. He would scarcely have Dung himself down 
and asked that his head be severed if his charioleer was responsible for the damage And 
Dutthagimani, immediately upon his death, “standing in celestial form in the car that had come 
from ‘Tusita-heaven.” is said to have: himself driven three fimes around the great Thupz 
(M, RX ATI 75-77), Vattagamanj, in bis flight, ic indicated to have been his own charioteer, 

The functions of the charicteerin war must form the subject of another paper. An mm- 
portant casnal occupation of the trusted charicteer was the office of beralkd whew he carried 
written messages or repeated verbalones, This office Devanampiyatissa’s charioteer discharpes 
on the occasion referred to above. 

The Stare-Car. 


We have only one direct reference fo this inthe Mohdvensa (XXXI, 38, 39) -—Duttha- 
gamani ‘'‘moutited this car of state (seratham) that was drawn by four pure while Sindho- 
horses.” 

The state-car was to the chariot what Suvannapali's ydna sobhana was to the ordinary 
waggon—the diflerence being one of splendour and magnificence, not so much in the matter of the: 
greiter number of horses as in the ornamentation employed to deck the car itsell. 

Tf the gorgeous beauty of the Lohapasida gem-pavilion. modelled on “ Vessayana’s 
chariot which served as a car for the women," cannot give some idea of the splendour of the king's 
state-car, the following al least may : 

The Mahibhdrata speaks of a state-car adorned with sapphires (mesdra), crystal, and 
gold-plated wheels (hemanibaddhacakra}y), “all sorts of fems “ being fastened to it, so that “it 
shines like the newly-risen son."** Wudhishthira has ‘a war-car like Indra's, with golden har- 
ness and bright with hafaka (poid).”+* 

The relative positions of the: tour pure white Sindhu-horsea” in Duithagamani’s state- 
carmay have been as follows : one bearing the right-hand dhur ; one the lefl, the “ near " horse ; 
ote attached to the end of the fore-asle on the lefl: the other, parallel to this, to the axleend on 
the right, Another possible arrangement i¢ by interpretation as a double span. the foremost 
drawing.on the yoke and pole, the hinder pair on the axte. 

The“ beautiful car" on which the Bodhi tree was brought to the Capital and later con- 
weyed to the spot where the Eastern Monastery afterwards stood, may not improbably have been 
Devanampiyatissa’s state-car, 1) was certainly the latter's state-car which was sent to bring 
Mahinda from Mihintale, tor the Pujdvaliya expressly describes jt as such. 
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GARCIA DA ORTA’S MONGOOSE PLANTS. 





By T. Percy 


publication of an English translation of Garcia da Orta's Colloguies on fhe Simples 
and Drugs af India, by Sa Clements Markham, has apparentiy aroused some interest 
locally in the Mongoose plants, or srake-bite antidgtes, described by (hat author, and 
has given occasion for some speculations concerning their identity, For the most part, however, 
the question was decided nearly two hundred and filty years ago, asa reference to the standard 
works on Ceylon botany would have shown, But it is improbable that the readers: of Markham's : 
edition would infer thal such was the case, for his footnotes are decidedly inadequate, and 
irequently botanically incerrect. 

Garcia da Orta was a Portuguese plyysician who lived at Goa from 1534 until his death 
aboul the year 1570. He made extensive enquiries into the origin and wes of the drugs employ- 
ed in native medicine, and published an account of his investigations under the fitle of. Cofoguios 
dos simples e drogas he consas medicinais da India. in 1563. The book is of interest to Ceyfon 
readers chiefly for the fact that it contains the original account of the methods adopted by the 
mongoose in its fights with the cobra, and of three Ceylon snake fools, or stake-bite 
antidotes, one of which is said to afford the mongoose protection against the venom of the sanke. 

It has generally been considered doubtinl whether Oria ever visited Ceylon. Markham, 
in his introduction, states that he accompanied Martin Alfonso de Sousa in a campaign from 
Cochin against the Zamorin, and in Ceylon, Again, in a somewhat contradictory footnote on 
p. 136, he states positively, “ Orta visited Ceylon at least twice," and immediately qualifies it by 
adding: "He was with Martin Alfonso de Sousa at the taking of Repelin. and when that Captain 
landed at Colombo soan afterwards, Orta probably accompanied him. This was early m 1537. 
On the 15th of February 1538, the battle of Beadala was fought, and Orta seems to have been 
present Beadala was in the Gulf of Manaar*' 

Oria’s book gives very little evidence that he was personally acquainted with Ceylon. 
His references to Ceylon are usaully purely general, and merely couvey inforniation which he 
might have learn! from hearsay. His tale of the cobra fight was teld him by a Franciscan friar. 
and if took place, not in Ceylon, but on the mainland, at Negapatam. He gives a short account 
of Ceylon, but does not say he has been there. [n treating of the coconut. he states that notches: 
are cut in the stem in order to climb the tree, and does not refer to the Ceylon method, which te 
a European is one of the most astonishing things connected with the cocemut. 

There is, however, one passage which shows thal, if not actually on Ceylon soil, he was 
close to the Ceylon Coast. It occurs in the Colloquy on the Bezoar stone, on page 363 of Mark- 
ham's edition: “ T afterwards found them when serving in the fleet off the ha das Vacas (near 
Cape Comorin) when many he-goats were killed for the fleet. For the most part they contained! 
this stone im their pamches, and the people who sought for them found a preat many. Alfter- 
wards those who occupied the island had the custom of killing a great many.” Markham notes 
that this was in 1543. Tha das Vacas was Delf}, bul it does not appear (hat Orta landed there. 
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Another passage is more douhtfin!, Orta's book is written in the form of a dialogue 
between one Ruano, an imaginary personage, and himself, but in Colloquy Fifty-ight, he intro- 
dhices another person, Dimas Bosque, and le makes ie fatter relate how he employed Bael fruit 
asa medicine. “When the Viceroy Dom Constantino was in Jaifnzpatam, owing to the comtmual 
labour of fighting and the heavy rains fo which the soldiers were always exposed, a great many 
sickened with dysentery ; and their cure always fell into my hands, as there was no other docter 
in the fleet," Now, Dimas Bosque was area! person and a correspondent of Orin’s. Are we to 
take this ucconnt as a statement by Dimas Bosque, or docs Orta make use of the name of Dimas 
Bosque to relate his own experience ?. From the reference to Doms Sosqee im the descoption 
of the third kind of snake plant, it would appear that it was the latter who was the only doctor 
in the Meet at the tune stated. 


Omitting the friar’s tale, now regarded as fairy tale, of the mongoosecobra. fight, the 
following is Orta‘s account of the Pao de Cobra, or Snake wood, according to Markham's transia- 


Of this stick there are three kinds in Ceylon. The most esteemed kind of which | 
spoke, is called in Ceylon (the land of the Chingalas) Ranuetul, a bush rising to two or three 
palmes.! It gives out few branches, only four or five, and those very slender, ‘The root is the 
most profitable part, and that also is very slender, finer than the finest of our wine rocts, and some 
root of this sfick is always abeve ground. I! it is broken or bitlen off ul any part, presently other 
roots spring out where the place is that was broken. The fruit of this slick is ike the elder, only 
vermilion and harder. Jt grows in round clusters like honeysuckle, the vermilion grams being 
smaller and more open as I said. The flower isa very deep vermilion and apart from the lexi, 
which is like that of a peach tree, the green colour being deeper, The colour of the root is 
between white and grey, and is very smooth to the touch, and wery bitter. This stick is foun 
in many parts, both m-Goa and on the mainland. It isdronk in water, being first well mashe 
We also give it in wine or in same cordial water. It is also grownd like sandal. I is called 
Boqueti avale in Cingalese, so the ambassador told me. 


“In Ceylon there is another stick or root used as an antidote. The treeis like a pome- 
Maat and not larger, and the leaves yellow and very beautiful. The whole stem is thorny, 
he bark ts white and thick, cracked, very smooth, and bitter, but mot so much so as the first, 
The stick and the root and the bark are whal is given, all mized, but they say the rool is the best. 
This tree grows like a pamegranate, and is with the other trees of the forest thal are neighbours 
to it, bul leans to them in the same way asa gourd, and so the hiphes! branches embrace the’ 
rest. [ ordered cups to be made from this tree for the sick, when they had been touched with 
poison, and I believe that i! did them good. These cups also serve to make a posset of treacle 
as some of our doctors prescribe to prevent a poison from doing harm.. They say that some ol 
this slick is in the island of Goa. bat I have not tried experiments with it. 


When the Viceroy Constantino was at Jafinapatam, which is an island olf Ceylon, they 
pecoah a fagot of sticks with their roots; as 2 thing moch esteemed for an antidote. The root 
a pleasant smell ; it jsslender, bard, and black. They say that there are many of these 
sticks on the mainland of Goz. The leaf is like (hat of a mastic tree, as line and long, with while 
and grey spots. not green. The branches are lender, and extend far ower the ground more thao 
iour or covades.* The leaves are very few, and the branches iew and slender, unable to 
bear much weight. The licenitiate Dimas Bosque told me about this in his last letter. He is a 
person of learning, very truthful, and of very good judgment as regards the cures he has effected.” 
Orte's botanical facts have long been known throngh the summary published by 

Ciusias: The edition usually quoted is that im the Ezoficorum Libri Decem, pubiished in 1605, 
where it constitutes the seventh book, This ts said by Clusius'to be the Bith of his editions of 
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Garcia's work, " castigatior et multis locis auctior” As Markham states that these versions are 
very incomplete, we quote Clusius’ translation verbatim, omitting, as before, the account of the 
fight. itis headed “ De tigna Colubrino.” 

” Tria sunt huyus liga genera in insula Zeilan. 

“ Primum ct taudatissimuwm Mlod est a quo subsidiam querit viverra, vocaturque incolis 
Rametul, Lusitnnis Pao da cobra, id est, Lignum Colubrinum, quod serpentum morsibus fit salntare. 
Duyoram ant trium palmorum magnitudine assurgit, paucis virgulis, quatuor aut quinque dumtaxat 
tennibus ; cadix qua maxime in usum venit, veluti tenvicrum nostrarum vitium radices, multis 
capitibus aut nodis se propagans, ita ut semper radix aliqua extra solum se cxerat, et radice una 
exempta, alix in ejus locum succedant. Radix hxc ex candido cinereo est, solida admodum, amaro 
gusty : folia Persice mall, magis tamen virentia ; flos longe a foliis racematim coheret, pulcherrimo 
colore tubers, Froctus sambuci, sed rubens et durus, racematim cohzrens, veluti in Periclymeno. 
Teritur primum hec radix, et ex vino aut aqua cordiali propinatar a serpente percussis ; teritur 
ctiam ad cotem Santali modo, ef vulneribus inspergitur. Hanc multis aliis regionitms, et in Gox 
continenti nasci tradunt 

“Secundum genus veluti primum adversus venena commendatur, eodemque modo quo 
superinus waurpatur.. Arbor est (cum sola provenit nuilis vicinis arboribus). Malo punice similis, 
spimis brevibus et firmis borrida, cortice candido, deuso, rimoso, et solido, ef amaro, non tamen 
veluti prioris cortex ; foliis est lnteis, aspectu paicherrimis, Hanc autem, si juxta aliam quampiam 
arborem provenial, per summos ¢jus ramos serpere, atque Curcurbite modo aniplecti ferunt. 
Solent ipsum lignum cum radice et cortice permixtum exhibere, Prafertur tamen radix, Hoo 
¢tiam in insula Goa nasci ferant ; sed oomqnam id videre mihi contigit. 

“Cum Prorex in Jaffnapatam, Zeilan contermina, esset, dono dali sunt illi aliquot fesciculi 
ligni cum suis radicibus, que tenues crant, dure, nigre, ef odorate. Eam radicemi mirifice 
predicabant, et adversus venena pollere aiebant. Similem in continenti Gore nasci ferunt. Ramos 
habet paucos, tenues, quatuor aut quinque cubitoram longitudine, qui, nisi alligati, sustentare se 
neqneant, sed per solum sese diffindant ; folia rara, Lentiscinorum effigie, oblonga, non viridia, sed 
maculos4, sive nifricantibus ex candido maculis respersa,”’ 


To the above. Clusius added the following footnote, with an illustration of the second kind — 
of Dignum Colubrinum 


“Primi generis fragmentom, trum digitorum transversorum longitedine, anno salutis 
MDLXIV ostendit mihi Salamantice ornatissimus vir Augustinus Vaseus, dono olim ¢ Lusitania 
missum D, Joanni Vaso viro doctissimo, ejus parenti, cum vasculo ¢ Cocco de Maldiva confecto, 
Lapide Bezar insigai, et vasculis testudincis ; que omnia mirifice adversari venenis creduntur, 


* Secunds autem generis (nisi fallor) fragmentum quingue unciarum longitudinis. quodque, 
nt conjicere licetat, duarum nnciarum crassitudinem zquarat, mihi non modo estendebat Londini 
anno MDXXC!, C, V. D. Hector Nunez, Medicus Lusitanus, sed etiam dimidia ejus parte liberaliter 
donabat. Ejus porro materies firma erat, candida, venis quibusdam distincta, non dissimil 
fraxini ligno; cortex autem, qui eam mtegebat, candicaus, et quasi cinereus. Utraque vero 
degustata, amarg sapore predita esse deprehendcbantir, Ejus, quale accipiebamt, fragmenti iconem 
lectoris oculis subjeciinus.” 

It will be seen that, as far as the botanical facts are concerned, there is litile difierence 


between the two versions, Clusius makes the mistake of writing Rameful for Rennefal, and he 
omits the reference to Bougweti avale. probably considering that what the ambassador said was 
ae oag “pei But his description of the second species is certainly more intelligible than 
that of khani.* 
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cere ty 090 (hut his translation wes sbuvereproech, Batpor rhe eourrsry. |i te very cites obecare acd frequently unintelligible In 
same pRerages, & teader who bats Snowhedye of The entject metter cat poess What Orte meant, but uthers ere ivesplizatle Por 
example, in the Collogny oa Cubebe, we Sovi ip, 1) "These cohebus areee high?y valued in thelr ows coumtry, that (bey are gether cyl 
thers iret end cent awsy, anti this beosnee they do mot come cy whey sews in other unde,” What Orta most probably meant wee, 
that they are gathered there eeripe marty), ant vent aeeay) 20d bermee of fits (hey do Sot comet Up ete Put what te thie mereciitg of 
the following peseuge, r¢ cloves: “They caileet thom becamee rhe branches that form # greateup give out corde with whiok ta: 
eollert the cloves, anil ihe le the reaees why the trees ero Deeuter and Sarged— 
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fn 1578, Christoval Acosta pabilished bie Trata de las dropas y medicinas de tas Tradias 
ortentales, another account of the drugs and medicinal plants of Indi. He incloded moch oi 
Orta’s work, but gave considerable additions ol his own. Markham states that it iscopied whole- 
sale from Orta, thongh '' Acosta occasionally makes independent remarks" Brut, on turning to 
Acosta's account of Lignom Colubrinum, we find that the descriptions given by him are so totally 
ilifferent from Orta’s, fiat. as noted by Clusius; it is scarcely possible that he ts dealing with the 
sau plants. As Acosia stales thal hisenake woods were those used in Malahar, we need nol 
confuse the issue by quoting his descriphons. 

The first available local information is contained in Grimm's Leboraforinim Ceylanteam, 
published in 1679 (vide Ceylon Antiquery, TI, pp. 80-100), i that book two of Orin's snake 
plants are referred to, as-tollows: 

“Ekaweriya. Radix Serpentum. 

"Vocatur a Cingalensibus Rameful, pulcherrima Planta est, in altum exsurgit cum amis 
leomibus, ¢f cum Fobhis longis el acuminatis, cum parvis raris Fructibus qui sicul racemi simu) aunt 
conjuncti. Radix decurrit in modo serpentum com nodis: sub Terra, valde lignosa, alba” fusca 
cum cortice colons cinerei, et saporms aman. Hoc est prima species quam Gorciasab Orta inter 
Ligna Serpentum describit. Vires ¢jus non minores sunt quam e# que magna Serpentum arbor 
possidel. Incole plurimum cam extollunt contra ommia Venena et venenoses morhes. Conterunt 


‘eam supra parvo lapide et exhibent eam usaue ad Semidrach, et amplius.” 


“Arbor Serpentaria, Slangen Boom, vel Siangen Hout 
Sea Lignum Colubrioum et Nuces Vomicae: 

“Have Arbor vocatur a Cngalis Godhakedurn, magna est atgué ramos suos simul valde 
iter Se commuxtos, non secus ac serpenles emitlit; ipsiug folia. poliug rotund= quam Jonge 
figura! cernuntur. Fructus quos progignit sunt note dhe Nices Vomice affictnarum, que 
numero quodam in rotundissimo cortice concluse reperintir Canes ab isto ituctu rabiosi Hunl 
et morinntar. Hominibns autem inservinnl adversus venena: prouta variis Sctiploribus mentio 
facta fuil. Lieuum mediocriter durum és! parum per anthracinum com venis albis transcurrenti- 
bus. Optimum est Alexipharmacum adversus omnes yenenosos atque Malignos affectus, adversus 
Morsuras Venenosarum Bestiarum aut Serpentinnm, adversus Febres commanes, Sanguinis 
impuritatem, Scabiem ef similes alias xgritudines,'* 

‘Grimm was a doctor who had seen service in Ceylon in the employ of the Dutch East 
{ndia Company, and his descriptions are {rom local knowledge of the plants. He was evidently 
acquainted with Orta's description, probably from Chisius’ version. as he gives the alternative 
name Rometui instead of Ranneiul, His account definitely fixes the first plant, but he probably, 
confuses two allied species in the second. 

Another doctor who was in Ceylon at the same lime as Grimm was Paul Hermann, the 
chief medical clficer in Ceylon of the same Company, and a celebrated botanist. In his Afusaum 
Zeylanieum, published in 1717, the following notes occur: 

“ Ratnethol. Radix recens dulcescit, actis est et corrodens, unde vesiculis exctandis 
fen est. ‘Cinghali eam contusam imponunt vulneribus a Colubris alisque venenatis milictis ~ 
Path 

_ “ Acaweriya. Clematis indica, folio Persicm, iracta Periclymeni. Ligns Colabrini primum 
genus Gare. ab Hort. qui asserit a Cinghalis vocari Rametul, sed faiso  Si-e 
an " Ghodakadura. ., _.,_. Liynum citcumfertur per Enropam nomine Ligni Colubrini~ 

From the foregoing evidence, we are able to decide what the first two of Orta's plants 


were, for Hermann’s specimens were seen and named by Linneus. In the first place Rannetny 
isa mistake As Hermann notes, the first piant described by Orta is EXawerfya, and the latter's 
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statement that it is called Rannetul is incorrect. Rannetul,as | heve previously pointed out,’ 
should be Ratneti! {Plumbago rosea), Hermann recorded that the pounded root was applied 
to snake bites, and in that sense it may be regarded as a “ snake plant,” bat it is not one of the 
plants described by Orta. 

The first of Orta’s plants, the one which the mongoose (in fable) seeks in order to protect 
itself against the bite of the cobra, is the Sinhalese Ekaweriya (Rauvolfia serpentina), The 
descriptions given by Orta and Grimm agree fairly well with this plant. [! grows about a foot 
or eighteen inches high, has slender stems and is sparingly branched. Its leaves are lanceolate 
and might be compared to those of the peach, though darker. The stalk of the inflorescence is 
comparatively long in many cases. The colour of the flower is peculiar, The calyx i white, 
tipped with red, and the corolla white, tinged with violet. But after the corollas have fallen, the 
whole of the inflorescence, calyces and stalk, becomes bright red. With regard to the root, there 
;8 probably some error either in the translations or in Orta's account. The rool-stock is vertical, 
and penetrates deeply into the soil. In the case of old plants, it usually divides into several 
branches abont six inches below the surface, ana these run up parallel to one another and give 
rise to separate stems. If one of these stems is pulled up, another arises from the root-stock. 
This is probably what Orta meant. The translations apparenily confuse two meanings of the 
word radix, ie. (1) radix in the botanical sense, a true roct, and (2) radix as a medicinal term, 
which may be cither root or stem according to the fancy of the early pharmacists. The part 
below ground is nodular or somewhat zigzag,and hence has the qualification of a snake root, 
The identification of this plant as the first of Orta’s snake plants was first made by Hermann onte 
1679, and it has been generally accepted by later botanists. Trimien* notes that the root does 
not appear to be employed in cases of snake bite in Ceylon atthe present day, though it has a 
reputation against hydrophobia in native medicine. Another Sinhalese name for the same plant 
is Rat-ekaweriya, while it was originally named by Linnzus Ophioxylon serpentinum,* 

The second of Orta's species was identified by Hermann with Goda-kedarw, and he 
noted that the wood of thal tree was sent to Europe as Lignum Colubrinum.. Hermann’s specimen 
of Goda-kadurn was seen by Linnzus and was named by the litter Sirychnos Nux-vomica, This 
tree is the well-known source of the alkaloid Strychnine. If, however, we turn to Grimm's 
account, we find several points which throw doubt on Hermann’s statement that Sirychnos Nax- 
yomica was the source of Lignum Colubrinum. It is true that Grimm makes the same identifica- 
tion and gives the same Sinhalese name, but his description mither suggests a climbing plant, 
Again, Orta siates that it is 2 tree when it stands alone, but a climber when near other trees. We 
may take it that it was certainly a Strychnos, anid the only question to be decided is which of the 
Ceylon species it was. Strychnos Nux.vomicu is a tree. Sfrychnos Beddomei is said to be 
either a tree or a creeper, but isa rare species. Strychrins trichocalyx and Siryehnos cinna- 
momifolia are large climbers, the latter being the Sinhalese Wel-beli, We should expect that a 
snake plant would be a climber rather than a tree, and the balance of opinion favours Sfrychnos 
trichocalyx,* whose circinately-cailed tendrils may be the serpent-like branches of Grimm, while 
the persistent bases of the tendrils may be the thorns. Bat itisin the highest degree probable 
that the wood of any species of Strychnos, which would yield a piece of sufficient size, was passed 





& "Coyle Antiquery, iT, p. ee 
& Flore wf Cerion. 111, pe 138 
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off.as snake wood, and that Hermann was correct when he stated that the wood of Sirycimnos 
Nux-vomica wassent to Europe as Lignum Colubrinom. There does nct appear to be any 
evidence that the wood of Stryclnos is collected as a cure for, or charm against, snake bites: at 
the present day. 

Some further notes on Lignam colubrinum were furnished by Thunberg, who visited 
Ceylon in 1777, and was accompanied on his botanical. excursions by a Vedarala, detailed for that 
purpose by Governor Falck, The following account is taken from the English edition of his Travels. 

“ Another kind of tree was called the Serpent Tree, by the Dntch Slangen-hout, and by 
the Cingalese Godagandu, which had avery bilter taste. [t was used not only asan_ efficacious 

‘antidote against the bite of serpents, but likewise in ardent and malign ant fevers. The Europeans 
lave cups turned of the wood, into which wine is poured, which, in a short time, extracts the virtue 
from the wood, has a bitter taste, and isdrank asa stomachic, or strengthener of the stomach. 
Water likewise extratis a green tincture fromil. Most probably this tree is the OpAinxylan 
Serpentinum, which grows fate. although I had no opportunity of seeing any of the flowers. 
[This conjecture is erroncous—T. P.]; The wood itself resembies that of the oak, by tts grey 
colour, and munverous small pores, which,in the cups that are tormed from it, frequently let the 
water filter through them." 

In this case, the tree referred to is evidently Sirychinos Nux-vomien,. 


It may be noted that it is only Orta's second species to which the name Lignum ‘Colubri- 
num, or snake wood, is applicable. The Lignum Colubrinum of South India is obtamed from 
Strychinos colubrina, another climber, 


On the question of Orta's third species, both Hermann and Grimm are silent, and no 
botanist appears to have ventured any identification since. The plant was a climber, with a very 
weak stem, which ran along the ground, inthe absence of any Support, lo a length of about ten 
feet. Mts leaves were scattered, or few, narrow, and wariegated. This description, as far as it 
goes, fits the Sinhalese Jramusu (Hemidesmus indicus), which is most probably the plant intended. 


Orta's three plants are, therefore, in the order given, 


Rauvolfia serpentina Bk, f: 
Strychnos trichocalyx A, W. Hill, or, by substitution, Strychnos Nux-vomica L, 
AHemidesmus indicas Br, 


None of these plants appears to be in use as a remedy for snake bite at the present day, 
nor are they entrmerated in the recipes for snake-bite medicines; twenty in number, which Hoatson 
collected in Uva in 1822, 


One further point of interest is worthy of note. There are (at least) two Sinhalese plants 
known 25 Ekoweriya, one Rot-ekaweriya, the plant referred to by Orta, and the other Wal- 
ekaweriya. Hermann collected both these plants, but, as so frequently happens, he was given 
the name, Ekawertya, for each, without any prefix. Consequently, on page 37 of the Muscnum 
Zeylanicum, be bas," Ekawerya, Periclymenum Zeylanicum herbaceum foliis variegatis diversi- 
coloribus maculis ornatis,” which is Wal-ekaweriya, This name had appeared previously in his 
Paradisus Batavns Prodromus, and in 1712, Kampfer, doubtiess misled by the same name in 
Grimm's book, attached the mongoose story to this plant. Hence, when Linnzeus bestowed names’ 
on Hermann'’s Ceyion plants, he named Wal-ekawerfya, Onhiorrhiza Mungos. But the real 
mongoose plant is Rat-ekeweriya, ) 
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According to Hermann, Ophiorrhiza Mungos is also a snake plant, thongh it is not one 
of Orta's. He collected two specimens, one of which was numed Ekaweriya. 25 noted above, 
while the other was entered as “Naghawalli. Colubrma Zeylanica. Periclymeni species foliis 
maculatis: transfertur ex monte Adami, » Nagha Colubro appellato, cujus ictus hnjus plants 
folia mirifice et specifice sanant.” This specimen was also seen and identified by Linneus. The 
name Vagawalli has not been recorded since, except by Moon, and he identified it, doubtless in 
error, as a common introduced garden plant, GrapfophyWum Aorfense, which would scarcely be 
found on Adam's Peak. It would seem probable that there was some confusion of Hermann’s 
names and specimens in this connection, for it would be unnecessary to go to Adam's Peak 
to obtain Ophiorrhisa Mangos, However, Adam's Peak was quite inaccessible fo Hermann, and 
he could only have been repeating what he had been told. The possibility of an error m these 
identifications of Hermann’s descriptions with Ophiorrhiza Afungos isalso suggested by the fact 
that they both refer to a plant with spotted leaves, whereas those of Ophiorrhiza Alarigos are not 
spotted. But his specimens were the latter plant. 
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THE JESUITS IN CEYLON. 





IN THE XVI AND XVII CENTURIES. 
By REV. S. G. PERERA, SJ. 


(Continued from Vol. IV, Part if, p, 101) 


VIli.—Jesuit Letters, 1641—1648. 
(Translated from the Original Portuguese, Latin and ftalian,) 


[Menee! Sylveira: 17 Jan, 1641.) 


HIS new mission is the largest and the best of all the missioms in charge of the Society + 
largest because it surpasses all others in the number of Christians, the best because of 
the goodness and docility of the natives, and because of the greater care and devotion with 
which all treat the things of God and the faith. | 
‘There are ten churches situated throughont the country, The first.and the most ancient 

is in the island of Cardiva, with which the mission began. The chief church is of stone, and the 
chapel is already imished. It is dedicated to yr Lady of Reluge, and has three villages belong- 
img toit, viz: the first is Calnpume (Kala-poomi), where the church is, and has 538 Christians; 
the second Core (Then-karai) with 500 Christians ; and the third Valanoale (Vada-moeolai) has 350 
Christians. Total 1,388. More than 300 children attend catechiam classes daily, and 30 attend 
the school! of * reading and writing,’ 

The second church is dedicated to Our Lady al the Assumption. It was begun in stone 
and (he chapel and Presbytery are already bill, It has two villages, one named Vatucota 
(Vadduk-kodda)), m which the church is built, has 1,340 Christians; the other Pale has 1,206 
Christans. Catechism classes are attended dail by 326 children, and 30 attend school. 

‘Fhe third church is dedicated to The oly Trinity, It was begun of stone this year, 
and the chapel is already finished. It has three villages; the first in which the church is bnill 
ig called Changane (Chankanai), and has 1,245 Christians; the second Poluarao (Pol-puram) has 
698 Christians ; the third Cholivarac (Choli-puram) has 881 Christians. Total 2,824. There was 
a greal contest between these Christians as to which village shonld have a church of stone. 
These of Changane carried the day. [t was agreed to choose a Protector for each, and one 
Sunday after Mass they threw lots with great solenmity. The result was satisfactory to all, for 
each was persuaded that the decision came from heaven, and that God gave to each its Protector, 
to wit: Our Lady for Changane, All Angels for Poluarao, All Saints for Cholevarao, The names: 
of these villages and their Protectors were engraved on the stones of the wall of the Chapel. 

The fervour with which they all applied themselves to the construction of the new 
church is both remarkable and edifying, for they themselves brought all the materials for it, the 
elders giving the example. If one avoided work or showed any repugmance for it he would at 
once be reprehended by the others reminding him who the person was for whom they laboured, 
and what great profit the work would be tor their souls, The alacrity and delight with which the 
children set about their work is something to behold. They take great pleasure in the work and 
invite the Father to come and see them at work, These new Christians take good care that no: 
infant dies without baptism, Two of them have taken on themselves the cost of the candles for 
the Sunday Mass, and consider ita great honour, such is the esteem they have for this exalted 
Mystery and Divine Sacrifice, 
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The fourth church is dedicated to Our Lady of the Kimgs. tt bas six villages. The first in 
which the church is built is-called Pandetiripu (Pandattarippo) and has 464 Christians ; the second 
Madagar {Mathakal) has 626 ; the third Chilate (Chillalai) has 395 ; the fourth Pariabolao (Peria- 
gilam) has 466; the lifth Cheriabolao (Chiro-vilam) has 472; and the sixth Magorapeti 
(Mahiappiddy) has 257; which makes a total of 2,680. During this year 92 children and 14 adults 
were baptised, so that there are no pagans left, 400 children altend (he calechiom clisses and 60 
attend the school. 

The fifth church is dedicated to holy Father St. [gnatins, and foundations are already 
laid for a church of stone. To this church belong four villages. The first, Maingam (Maullagam), 
in which the new church is situated, has 373 Christians ; the second Alabate (Alaveddy) has 976: 
the third Eiati (Elalai) has 763 ; and the fourth Pugnale Cathuven (Punnalai-kaddirvan) has 422 
which makes a total of 2.534. This year 5 adults and 70 children were baptised. Crtechinm 
classes 355, school 112. 

These. new Christians have a great esteem of the Sacrament of Confession, which 
formerly they did not frequent so often thinking that one had to die after confession, a5 if God 
would not wait longer, but would send them death as soon as they were well disposed. On 
account of this belief many died without confession and wilhout informing the Father of their 
illness, Besides this, the fear lest the Father wonld punish them for their sins, if he knew of them, 
also made them neglect Confession. This is not very surprising in the case of people who were 
heathens for so many years. They are, however, yery well instructed now, and come to confes- 
sion freely, and make their confessions with great care, and the first thing they do im time ol 
illness is to send for the priest, hoping by this means to obtain (he health of their bodies as well 
as health of soul. Thus they confess very carefully without hiding anything in which they have. 
elfended God, 

Women who are with child are especially careful in this matter. When fhe ninth month 
approaches, they ai once go to chorch without waiting for the pains of childbirth, to make their 
confession, bringing offerings according to each one’s contlition, God does not fail them, but 
gives special fayour in the dangers of childbirth, for which they prepare by 2 good confession, 
During this year some three or four Christians came to the Father out of the wsual time, saying 
that they wished to make their confession oly to be relieved from the bad state in which they 
were ; and so they made their confession with great grief and repentance. 

A Christian woman of this place was very nmch afflicted, because, though 16 years 
married, she had no children, She confided her grief to another Christian, a Paraver, who 
advised her to po to church with an offering and ask St, Ignatius to give her a son, saying that 
if she asked the Saint with faith she would obtain it from God, Sire followed the good ailvice, 
and going to church with her offering, fell on her knees and begged the Saint with such devotion 
that her eyes were filled with tears. Wonderful to say, after watering the sterile earth with 
her tears, she who was barren conceived and brought forth ason, who-wa! given the nance of 
Ivnatins. 

Another event not less remarkable took place in connection with this same woman, which 
shows the faith she had in God and m the glorious St. Ignatius: A cow belonging to her was 
attacked with vermin, and was on the point of death when she made a vow to St. Ignatius, that 
il the cow were spared she would make bulter the first time the cow gave milk and would offer 
it tothe church. The day after making the vow the cow was cured. Those who lad seen the 
animal and had piven it up for dead marvelled at the resull,and began to proclaim the praises of 
St. Ignatius, who worked miracles not only for men bat even for animals. What followed was 
not less wonderinL 

As the woman did mot take the butter to church, St. Ignatius appeared lo her in @ 
dream, with a host of armed men, and threatened her for not bringing the promised offering. She 
replied in her dream that it was not through her fault, but because she was indisposed. On 
awaking she brought the butter to church, made her confession with great devotion and related 
what happened and was the more confirmed in her faith and devotion lo the Saint. 

These new Christians make much of rosaries and medals unlike formerly; so much so 
that they do not go about without wearing them round their necks, and will not leave the Falher 
Gli they get them. This year two festivals were celebrated in this church with great solemnity, 

'y, Christmas, when there was a devont performance in the presence of a curious 
and well made crib, the sight of which was 2 great cousolalion lo these new Christians, 
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who, being ignorant, are mere impressed by what they see than by what they hear ; the second 
was the feast of St. [gnatius, Patron of the church. They observed the feast with great devotion, 
mindful of the favours they constantly receive. There was a stately procession, with music, etc,, 
both at Vespers and at Mass. . 

The sixth church is dedicated to the Princes of the Apostles SS Peter and Panl. It has six 
villages. The first Thelepule (Thelli-palai), which hasa handsome church completely of stone 
and is the residence of the Father, has 1,773 Christians. The second Manituperao (Mavidda- 
puram) has 590; the third Mangamao (Veemangamam) has 377; the fourth Palle (Palai) has 
231; the fifth Cathuven (Kadduvan) has 307; and the sixth Canganturei (Kangesanturai) has 
167, which makes a total of 3,414(?) These numbers are according to the roll, but in reality the 
number is much greater and amounts to about four thousand, for this aidea is the most important 
in the kingdom. More than a hundred children were baptised this year, There are 669 children 
in the catechism class and about 100 attend the school, 

The seventh church is of Our Lady of the Angels. li has six villages. The first, 
called Mailety (Mailiddy), has 530 Christians, The church is situated here. It 1s being built of 
stone and the chapel is already finished. The second Vianalao (Vasavilan) has 746 ; the third 
Pallalj (Palali) 536; the fourth, a village of fishermen (de pescadores da praia), 161 ; the fifth 
Thaiti (Thaiddy) 620;and the sixth Vualatalevarao (Verutthaluj-yilam) 157. Total 2,750. 
Baptisms during the year 70, catechism 341, school 154. 

The eighth is dedicated to The Holy Ghost. It has seven small villages under the name 
Achiveli (Achchuvell), which name is common toall; the first Barenporovarao, in which the 
church is has 178 Christians, the second Perenpurenvani 215, the third Cateveni (Patthai- 
meny 7) 350, fourth Balalai (Velalai) 314, fifth Tambale (Thampalai) 70, the sixth Caderipai 
{Kathinippai) . . , andthe seventh Mavercare (Navat-kado) has 90. Baptisms during the 
year one adult and 250 children, which makes a total of 1,701. Catechism 440, school 30. 

The ninth church is dedicated to Jesus, and has five churches (villages): Pulupale 
(Paloppalai), in which the church ts built, has 720 Christians ; Pamaqvent (Tanmakkeni) 350 ; Alipale 
{Allippalai) 200 ; Peliapale (Peria-palai) 140; Chorepatu (Chorappatto) 220; which makes a 
total of 1,665. Baptisms dinring the year 55. catechism 250, school 22. 

More than 20 persons were reclaimed from a bad life and were reconciled to the Church, 
along with the women with whom they were married ‘ao modo gentilico,” after instruction and 


on. 

The tenth church is dedicated to the Archangel St. Michael. It has 17 small villages in 
which there are 1,600 Christians. This year 3 adults and 50 children were baptised. Two 
hundred children attend the catechism classes, and 20 attend the school. Twenty persons were 
reconciled and received into the Church along with the women with whom they were married 
eter Ohe payee Sesion. They were well instructed and made their confession. 

Father in charge of this station has also to take care of Palle, owing to a shortage 
of Fathers. He has, moreover, to give missions in the Vani which Is an inland district, and has 
many extensive forests of more than 10 leagues in circumference. Here there are many pagats 
and about 1,500 Christians. Last August the Father visited that country at great peril owing to 
the forests and the robbers and rebels who are there. He was well received by all, especially 
by the chief men. He citechised and baptised 10 men with their wives, and sbout 40 children 
between 2 to 12 years old, of whom one was the son of a pagan, and the others children of 
Christians. The Father also reclaimed 30 men from an evil life. He instrocted the women with 
whom they were living in the pagan mauner, and married them, to the great consolation of all, 
Parestested cosuncin miePaaraoan Suey bode was driven and the Faith triumphed. The 

crosses in various Ss, and ving behi acapoles teache ° 

OR eerie people, he vetaintd 15 hia ehatiear or ". rae AS 
Tt venth church ts of All Saints, and has four villages under the name of amale 
(Mugamalai). There are in them 2,000 Christians ; 200 children attend the calichicar Siasane 
ere oe Many baptisms were administered and many others were reclaimed 

To the church of Mngamale belongs a village called Quilale (Kilal ?)i ; 
Hermida of the Holy Cross nader the invocation of Sai Diago. Chtxteaea tents toes oe 
there in pilgrimage, for God works many miracles, of which it was so far impossible to 
eae ae oer oe Peopne Sagan OF aiee 

The twelfth is dedicated to The Nativity of Our Lady, and is situated in Tambane- 
It hes four villages with 2,500 Christians. Catechism pares: are attended by 300 chikirah and 
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30 attend the school. Many baptisms were administered and not a few were gained from a2 bad 
lite. Owing to the scarcity of priests and because there is no maintenance, the Father of Muga- 


mate is in charge of this church also. 
In the last four churches the Fathers have much work, for the Christians are and 
are di Besides, this country is infested by robbers, and is the refuge of rebels. Owing 


to these reasons the Fathers run great msks, avd this also is the reason why the Christians are 
not so docile nor so well instructed as those belonging to the other churches in which the Fathers 
can go about withont danger. 

From this account of the souls in charge of Ours, and the converts made since they are 
in charge of the kingdom—muking a total of 23,720, not counting those who died after baptism,— 
it will be seen that this mission is not the least of the many missions in charge of the Society, 
Though we came late, after the Franciscans had worked for a long time, if the work of the Iabour- 
ers is to be measured by the amount of success, it is clear that Ours have wrought much in spite 
of the fact that they came late on the field. A thousand thanks to the Society which knows 
how to turn ont good workmen, 


1642. 
(Didacus Alfonsua. | 


This year we to pntup with many inconveniences as the walls of the church and 
the houses suffered damage, but many distinguished Portuguese came hither and fixed their 
abodes near our house, relieving us g by their presence and alms. All the Fathers belong- 
ng to this College spent some days in ing the spiritnal exercices of St. 1 us to stimulate 
their zeal in the service of the neighbour, They visit the hospitals where they assist the sick 
both in their spiritual and temporal needs, Those who are condemned to death are not neglected, 
and some of them were often liberated from the jaws of death by the industry and prayers of 
our Fathers. When the prisoners were laicly brought hither from Malaca, which fell into the 
hands of the Batavians, we received them with great benevolence, and care was taken to recon. 
cile those who were at enmity. 

The Christians are assiduous in attending church, whither they come attracted by love 
rather than by fear, for they are not fined if sometimes they fail toattend, which is no smail sign 
of their edification and charity, So mmch about the College ; now for some information contern- 
ing the churches attached to the College and not mentioned in previous letters, 

At Changane there are 3.401 adult Christians and 614 children who are tanght ' to form 
letters’ and are instructed in Christian doctrine. They are so keen and painstaking in learning 


cordingly they flocked to the churches on all sides with such assidnity that they not only attend 
Mass bui were cven present at the instructions. On this occasian those who up to this time 
had not made their confession, owing to their weakness of faith, did so at once. Moreover, when 
a certain work had to be andertaken for the completion of the church and the matenals could 
not be had except from a great distance, there was not a tree which they did not cut down with- 
out hesitation, however great the loss. They were in fact so fired with zeal that they went up 
to the Father of their own accord and offered to bring all the wood that was needed ; which was 
promptly done, the elders giving the example. 

The church of Vattucotei numbers 2,500 adherents. Of these 2,200 make their confession 
at due times, and frequent the church for Mass, etc. If some happen to be absent on the usual 
days of obligation, they make up for it on other days. However, lest they relax afterwards some 
hight punishment is imposed, is singing at every Mass. On Satnrdays, as the church is 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, the Vespers, Litany, Salve, and Ave Maris Stella are sung in 
Tamil. There are 460 children in the catechism classes. They are so well advanced in the 
knowledge of their Christian doctrine that they grow up to be good teachers, and they are well 
prepared for that office, 

The church of Cardiva has 1,600 souls. The Father in charge of them finds ip them 
every aptitude for Christian piety, for those who are won from paganism make mnch of the 
faith, Once when a Christian of this place was going to another village on business, a pagan met 
him acd asked him whether be was a Christian or a pagan, When he acknowledged boldly that 
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he was a Christian, the pagen was so incensed that he threatened to kill him mnless he abandoned 


his faith at once. The Christian was firm in his faith and showed himself ready to suffer for 
his faith. Thereupon the pagan rubbed seme superstitious sslies on lum, but the faithful 
Christian conlemptuously trampled the ashes under foot, and thus obtained a victory over the 
pagan, If one of Ours could only reside with them, they will be able to act more boldly. 


1643. 
(Simao de Figuerelde, | Decescen, 1642) 


In the College of Jaffnapatad and in the tweive churches attached to it, there are thirteen 
pricsts and a Lay Brother; Three of these are engaged im the work of ihe und the 
others-are occupied in looking alter the Christians in our charge. In this kingdom there are oo 
new conversions since all have already been converted to the faith. They are all so well 
instructed by Ours thal there is scarcely a boy ora girl who does not know the catechism 
thoroughly, besides the whole carfifha of Marcos Jorge, which has been translated into their 
language, 

All the Christians ‘whe are capable of it make their confession and receive Communion 
each year, while those who are more advanced in devotion and piety do so oltener. The oppres- 
sion which these poor Christians have to suffer is incredible. and 14 much more than what those of 
Manarsuffered. [do not know when we shall have redress; bol it is certuin that for want of 
it the greater part ot the Poe abandon the territory of Our Lord fhe King, and go to cultivate 
and te the lands ot our enemy, the King of Candia. {| wish] could appear before the pious 
King of Portugal, and represent to him the great wrengs which some of his ministers do lo His 
Majesty under the cloak of justice ; for fam sure thai a king so pious and So‘desirous of doing 
#ood will not tolerate that newly converted Christians find it preferable to be subjects of a pag 
king than of his own, om accomnt of the officials who govern them and despoil them, ‘The trou 
which Ours have on this account is very greal,and their labours are frustrated and brought to 


In the lown of the Portuguese there were many disayreeménis, Some between the soldiers, 
others between the Captain and the Vigeario de Vera, and others still between the same Captain 
and the Religious of the other Orders, which were all settled by the mediation of Ours. 


1644. 


Tn the College of Jafinapaind there are two Fathers and a Lay Brother. One of the 
Fathers is Rector and the other is school master, and teaches Grammar: the Brother is in charge 
of the estates which are attached to the College. In the Mission of which the Rector Is also 


Superior, there aré t2 Fathers resident im 12 churches. Once, one of them had to keep away 
from his church for some time, for the place was too near the rebels who are attacking and dis- 
turbing the country. As sonre of these Cliristiaus have been baptised in a hurry and within a 
lew years, their faith even now is sometimes found faulty. The Fathers seeing this were very 
solicitous about them, and determined above all to teach thechildren well, as they were per- 
suacied that those children could be expected to become good Christians. [{ isa matter for giving 
thanks to. God Our Lord to see how well the children are taught, and how well they know the 
prayers of the Catechism and many other things which the Fathers have done into their language. 
it can not be said that the children of any particnlar Residence know better than the children of 
another, for it seems thal they are all masters, and are able to teach Christian docthine even to 
men advanced in age. 

In. one Residence there were some honses which © grea! scandal to the people, houses 
of dissolute women, both married and unmarried, the busbar of the former Sethe absent from 
their homes for years, The Father took no small pains in titis matter, and with God's help put 
isgricalye disorders, ere sangre who were not married and bringmg back to their homes 

sent husbands, so that all now live im peace, repairing their past scandal to the great sat) 
faction of the people of the country. sei apes Bi ta Ps 

In the Residence of Mugamale there is a Hermida, called the holy Cross of S. Di 
In this e God works some miracles by means of this holy Cross. [Here ditome stone totes 
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1644. 
{Agdrew Leper in the General af the Society of Jere '*') 


The College of Jafinapatam has 12 Residences with 12 Fathers attached tothem. The 
Fathers have to undergo it faligues in the administration of this mission, because the Christians 
do not live together in vi ‘but are scattered through coconut plantations fpalmares), The 
Fathers apply themselves with great zeal to the cultivation of these mew Christians; yet) they 
surpass themselves in the care they take to teach the young geveration. It isa matter lor consc- 
lution to see how they (the children) learn the mysteries of our holy faith and are able to recite 
the catechism and omny other prayers, which the-Fathers have translated into their tongue. In 
general, all these Christians have gren! respect for ihe Fathers, on account of the example of. 
their lives, of their zeal for souls, and of the protection they aHord them in their troubles with 
ihe officers of the King. | 

Besides these 12 Residences, the Pathers are in charge of the territory known as Vanny, 
where there are about 1,000 sonls, without church, properly so called, althongh the Fathers 
several times preached missions there, which gaye great glory toGod, But now for five years 
it is no- longer possible todoso: Beginning with the Residence which is nearer to the hill country. 
we have : 

The Residence of Cutandaculam: the Patron ; of the church is St. Michael ; it has 2,538. 
‘Christians, and 197 children attending catechiam daily. 

‘The Residence of Palle : Patron, -a beautiful Crucifix, which isa source of consolation to 
the Christians of those woods ; there are 1,637 Christians, 208 children attending catechism and. 
27 atlending the school, 

: The Residence of Tambamma: Patron, The Nativity of Our Lady ; Christians 2.614, 

516 children attending catechism, 45 attending the school. | 

The Residence of Mugamalie: Patron, Al) Saints: Christians 2,000, children, 200 
attend catechism, 15 attend school. 

The Residence of Achevelli: Patron, Holy Ghost ; Christians 2,500. children, catechism 
600, school 30. 

The Residence of Mailatty: Patron, Our Lady of the Angels ; Christians 2,985, children, 
catechism 400, school 199. 

‘The Residence ol Telipulie; tts is the principal Residence of fhe Kingdom of Jafina: 
paiam. Patron, SS. Peier and Pan! ; Christians 4,660, children, catechism 664, school 200. 

The Residence of Malagam : Patron, Gor Father St. Ignatius ; Christians 3,222, children, 
catechism 500, school 130. 

The Mesidence of Paditiripy: Patron, Our Lady of Remedies : Christians 2,627, children, 
catechism 375, school 100. 

The Residence of Changanc: Palron, The Holy Trinity ; Christians 3,140, children, 
catechism 477, school 125. 

The Residence of Vatucote: Patron, The Assumption of Our Lady ; Christians 2,624, 
childzen, catechism 250; school 30. 

The Residence of Cardiva: The above churches are enumerated irom. East to West. 
They stand on the continent to the North of Jaifnmapatam. Facing Vattcote is the island of 
Cardiva. The Patron of this Residence is Oor Lady of Remedies. There are 1,740 Christians, 
227 children attend catechism daily and 52 attend the school. | | . 

Total. Christians belonging to the College of Jaffvapatam, 32,287, besides 1,000 
Christians who live in the Hill country of Vanny Chiliiren attending catechism 4.624. 


1648. 
(Balthasar de Costa: 28 Novemnen, 1648] 


There are in this College, a Rector, ancther Father who teaches Latin, a Lay Brother, 
who Jocks alter the estale and is procuratar, and « yittuous secular priest in charge of the school 
There sre 22 stidents and 8) children in the school. These sindents have a Confraternity with the 
usual excrcices ; they say the office of Our Lady every day, and make their confession every 
eighth day. The Rector and his companion also attend to the other ministrations of the Society, 
especially hearing confessions and preaching. 


iG. “Firital he the Very Teer Le foes, 6.2. Gal toy 


—— 
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in the interior of the country the Society bes charge of 12 churches in which 17, Fathers. 
are nsnally stationed, though for lack of subjects there were sometimes less, The Fathers have 
charge of 24,366 persons ‘fit for confession,’ and 609 school children learning to read and write. 
‘More than 4.620 children attend the catechism classes In this district there is not a “single 
pagan lett. However, omthe occasion of the funtine, 800 persons were baptised. and of these 608 

‘All the Christians of these Residences make their confesmon once 4m year in Lent, which 
they did not do up to now; for as they were baplised in great hurry, and many compelled by the 
fear of being driven ont of their country if they chose to live as payans, it did not seem expedicnt 
to be too exacting. The children are indeed the best instructed in the whole of the East, and 
there is thus #reat hope that this mission will one day be nore Hioarishing. 

Father Robert Nobili, owimg to his advanced age and infirntities, came to ‘this island 
irom the mission of Madura to rest for two years, dering which he did much good with the 
books he compesed for the children. In the district of the Residence called Mugamale, there 
+< an ermida under the invocation of S. Diago, im which is a cross:;which works tairacles and i 
niuch resorted to by a large concourse of the faithful both of this kingdom 2s well as fram 
ontside. 


(To be contrrraesf.) 
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THE KOKILA SANDESA. 


“CUCKOO MESSAGE.” 
By W. F, GUNAWARDHANA, MUDALIYAR. 
(Continued from Vol. iff, page 13.) 
[ CAPITULATION: —The Peninsula of Jaffna, as a partof Ceylon. had always been a part 





| - of the Sinhalese country, until, during-a time of national weakness, it had been seized and 
colonized by Tamils from Pandya, under a General named A’rya Chakrawart:, who erected 
it into.an independent kingdom and became its first ruler, A few generations had passed whem 
Parakrama B4hu V1, King of Ceylon, great in resources and power, thought it not litting that there: 
should be two centres of independent authority in this Islnd, and therefore sent tis adopted son 
Prince Sapumal, at the head of an army, to reduce the Kingdom of Jaffnapatam mto subjection to 
the Sinhalese throne. This was accomplished by the Prince to the great joy of the Sinhalese: 
nation ; and, as jt was necessary that the occasion should be celebrated in a permanent form, the 
present poem was composed by the Principal of the Irngalkula College at Dondra, in the form ofa. 
message to the victorious Prince, who was then at Jaiina, as Viceroy of the Sinhalese King, The 
envoy employed to convey the nreseage is @ cuckoo, which bird is first addressed in most flattering 
and endearing terms; and then informed of the distinguished duty en which it had been selected. 
Consent being assumed, the envoy is first given a description of the city of Dondra from which 
he is to start on his impertant journey, From thal paint, the poem now proceeds =] 


ad ‘a ; 22. And-in this city so with plenty blest, 
S. ede gs & eS sm 2,38 95) fh od varkive cil toe eeali ah-alh Uh charma of Heaven 

25 ep xa agon-gone etod tec8: Would seem to have an earthly centre jound— 
Hore where the eye i pleased, the soul is lutled— 


The Lity-colaured-god*" in glory shines, 

Io endless prowess the mighty Viehons peer— 
Who cathed (he previous gods and shewed his ire. 
And sow presides as guardian of the Faith. 


b 
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“2 2 24. His might and glory, as the sun and moon 
gad eine! o Sa ome,.¢ ond 
eos 

i 


With diverse rays, have filled both earth amd 
heaven ; { 

imposing night! as if at erack of doom, 

The raging storms hed streck the Milky Deep,* 

And hurled its geo with billows sparing high, 

A sperkling food, above, below, arcond. 


Ef. Thisiathe god whowe csered sent is Dosdra, and to whom, ot Buddhas deavivbed. the care of Leake, which, tt war 
foresees, would become an abiding home cf the Faith, waseommitied by Indra the chic! of the pode, Hy Lily colon hete ja owent: 
theeulouraf the ldor water Gly, :Conl al, 28 infra), @lrich aden tha colerrer Vidkeu (Den? Mere 4 p, 10), endoe tbat ecomme! thie 
god ie generay confused ju populist ides with Vahnu himesif, The copfunton (9) hoighteme’ by Vhe fant ibet mething of The ts 
peligree ond history a4 oo independent deitt bb koown, 

28. Im postl: faney, Mivkt, quvered ask vietbly dhjeed, plows like Ore, and wry bo cempered tothe repeat the wan, ain 
mer oblects having a tery giow, euch as various geome, dc, Glory. writ w oot & power, bot only Ube eater! teenifewtatics of 
preemitenes le coocelved ae mld aod winte ia coletr. acl cherefete compotakie to the mye ef the Mcop and other objets of & 
white gtow, aaah a0 the heavenly Gorges, peotiea 2c The might! the ged of Deadra io felt ore? the whole peucvie etl ite forme 
ererpwhers Ic other words, hie migke wed glory ccneeieed ov Viki ohiette huve ye Billed Lie werd. thet bee i 
is that of the picrere drawn ®sihepoct. Te cnderdiand thin picrare (al)y, it hee to be crmembered thet ibe milky orcee thew |, 
lS perfectly while, nnd Hh baw further ty be eoted Lip) the bottoms of (be sea le aren repoeliony of nl] were of the" purest 
ray werene.” I a raging tert: were to burl up the waiery ef this coean with. ite gema the wetere pertectiy While, will pe 
eomsbhle kia giory, aad thé gua of vartodd colours bie might in vile form, the 1wo spread apd flung «poce. together, 
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25, With liuting swords as fishes, amd, theshichts 
As turtles, whirling diske*' a4 corrente ctromg, , 


The Danes soverciga's*! host = raging sea, 
Did find at this god's ice! ite beach and boond 
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His fingers tender shoots, himarara jong boughs, 
Pear!-cinsters flower, bis bounteous gifts the frall, 
‘is rows of bine sepphircs the swarming bees, 
This gracious god portrays the tree of Heaven** ~ 


& 
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caso Recsi=ymi Poemaes o¢ Tks) Gown below, toegeeisid, that Titi Hid 
Spe wlenk Sens tOeand A d ¢ Amid three rocks, by Mérn fortified, 


Acd by the ocean girded all aroured.** 
2% As shadows in the western aun, sill grow 
This goibead's forties ; Lakshmi"! Wolds bier still 
In fond embrace. Hui eer ihe moon, with epot 
ae #o 8 BEES ti waEa at ceca whoa enum a 
BBS 6 wie oioyeg y He e'er so grew! in gory, will the moou 
‘= Thos stamd compare with this illestrious got 7; 
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The Eastern Rock “* j and when this moon adorns 
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oF, Akind of cies oeapee with which pels ope ered; bird 10 be bared at em eee with & whites moti, 

3) The Dans sovertign’s beat ure the Denavos, who, like the Tinityan are Auras or ne gods, te wil, perromess food 

as god. “but mot ol their onder, They were the possertonm. of Heaven belore ihe gods, who eopgquesed (ot place ond expelled 
them therefrom, from which time there hee lee eterna) warhse ber eere the Hence. Fuck wortkde elweye ante ty the teleet 
ofthe Danares the ged of Dondira lewlecn the oteerelde For, ne the wares cf the eee moet end atthe beech, so the on-rush of 
¢Dacoves and at ibe feet of thie god. by their proveration there at the venquabed Evideet/p (be gude ere the erptbieul 
epmbel for Uhe Argan invuders of Morthern eo Centrul Jedis, ad theme pote” fom the onginnl Travhian poem of thn 
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Suggestive of the Milky Sea," with waves, 
Reflecting everywhere moans gentle beams 
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What graceful borngin { What weslth ot froit 
aoborn 

Of Dower | And with whal love adored of men. 

A source of purity ! * Tre like the moon, 

On elephant! wp-borne.** of plunely chiel,"" 

Revolving in the heavens ;—that orb so while, 

And such a welcome lamp when darkness alle — 

The moon, with hare's nmage,** amd pure of benm, 

Adored ol men, ** and curse of gestle dew. 

So like the moon thie sacred object glowe. 

Beforr i! hen thee bow andl reverence pay.“" 











8. She dentas ore called the “formey als becgone they were bee former powssecre of Heaven. 

Ti, Ses Now 4p 1, 

Ba. Boer, the Buddies, 

‘The Nirvan of Someew fem af the Faddhiele ip — complete cossatiqn of ackrVe exivmenee,free from birth aod dealt 
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i The Moen, eqpurially Le creecent Moon, neema to have been in ancient times. on obdeet of fore and ailoeation. 

6, The whold stance ae compemenn or timlle Atma becomes Poeelblemmly wheo thete a common adinihets bp reece 
@-whick the euhjeeb 6 compara resembles theoljett whick formes the tended of comporiene. The [fie dys locos iythatebad 
do the Moore (he ceueten attribute ie brightnee. expreed op untersroed. Dowilllbesmgthet though the eecpea Bo-tres le here 
fompured to the Mont. there ian conman attihnté ore of common ettribone conning thremebect te enetate ibe eres, This 
ja dbe tothe fect that thosimil es booughteboet by en ertificial proress known aa doubly eens “which poms of a Tere aa 
upor wurds coureyiag ts mnaninve for 18S aides, botret by bbe saamorene! soe service oe (he Common ateribole if a aor, for 
botk eee; de Whee we eey, the fate's Hager ie Tike o Tal, beceuse both haves cag Oompentiene of ibie come, Mite frie 
of magic, are tstevined for (heizkanally they abew, Tho iangth of the tramdation bare te dee tothe epreteet of words being 
Orperately tran-lared ea atirreates fer the (wo aides aliermeteiz 
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36, Om od Bee SENS mec a 6 36 See monks of saiutly life whose wants be few, 
gS S qresigmatigs ed 83 ¢ — Littucer ion with heart a lov protomad 
2Cmes BenE cdSsi mies af ¢ oes 

37. 6 = qd ceine —6'¢ ek cek 37. When rising comes the dullorbed moan to view, 
So » Bede §sded mn stn et Dispelling darkness falling al! arcmad, 
san 2 Sens wed gi x obey 2& And evening bloom is sought by busy bees, 

=i On trees and shrahs resounding with iber din, 
x 2 ect eceasl 2 d eS eines Then, try the precmets of the boly place. 


Find on the miaugo-tree thy smpic bed, 


8. mo BS Ll SMam Bor wRKar, GG 3S What time dissed by the sun's congenial ray, 
easae’ Bus wd BF o Fein oc G The lotue-ponde begin to blush and «mile, 
Wher Guru,** though with hestre amdiispleyed, 
Scns ceSeumdsi ¢& E56 66 = c Aries on the rolling dial of Ume 
mous End mind Se ce a G At that good moment, loving homage pay 
To Him of Ten-fold Power,** and rise on wing. 


39. There, in the air; with gentle breezes fanned, 
3m, ahs age One mts S68¢ a2) s Sweet with the fragrance of the chaicest flowers, 
a= eee eee . See filles de joie, bear drum and chauks uod 
= ‘om S8q ox ds 
) 


horns,— 
Ge ecm’ 68ei «So om of ne SS Good opmns'” greeting thee, and then proceed. 


40. ego BEE mBedd GOn me F s> 4% in New Street, maids behold, whose Wender frames 
Fou BSESQE QI ems rs) Mont delicate and soft, superbly shine, 
FSD ECS Cis, SeOm aw gO aA Their faces fresh 2s lotuaflowers new-blown, 


Their paluse trausfixing, by their tender glow, 


oo ted Bolen cm Sa “ The eye, therewiih the heart, of gallant swaies 
As tender leayes invite aud boki the deer. 
4L 8a Si Shes ta BS 4. Next Mangui-Vells pass, a lovely sheet 
a saan brad eoras at taves Of tnow-white sand, which looks a carpet spread 


By Madam Earth, the day the gracious gud 
OF Lily Hue came here from o'er the main." 
42 Al Vellesmdam, see the radiant glow 
Of rubies cast on shore by Ocean-wave 
These shine like amps in loyal homage lit 
To wise Ganesha,,*? Counsellor diving. 
A thousand charms beside here greet the view, 
This is a place like part of Indra’s Heaven: 
43. Proceed and see the wold, so like a dame, 
The roand hill-cide her waist, Armuifa** wines 
Is radiant bloom, her tresses gay with Dowers | 
With noisy parrots throoging line on fine, 
In rountis enbroken, seeming to thy view 


42. Oded Bue md nods egos & 
Eded cE ac g eos onF 
gdéed gét Séend esd En 6,5 


Reed SW om cod BF oc GS 


43. 82— 82 nis Ex ed Ad Dog SF, 
2 € S08 cd Onan aon 5 
Cs Bo adn Canes Bo me o 
Gm Md Gems o. mem ecegn SAD, 


aon w&%hhS 


& 


44, One of the Ow trees of Lotira’s parailion 
47, The Buddha wha inadattion to bis eight oe 6 bamen being, bed (cur popetbuursn vinione 
ro nm trae laa 


“$6, In going of xa imiportant journey, Il in necessary thatthe retort ehoodd be mracie at « locky hoor. Herel waest tke 
onsite 7 et ae ha are Bi the Doreing 2nd the good memes met wilt af the slert severe the 


$i, The god of Lily Hole wecorting to the tradition pretrved ot Dandra come over from Southere India, in the shapeot & 
toaiing Jog ot Hiri (reanse eatecem), end towched chore fret a4 Elinlowelis « enali talurg port of Penden. Dutibe Mepertite othe 
@>)-invaier st Fis new Ulktadows, ehohac been apprived ine Green, und eae going with * turer procession to reesive tha god. 
ead Qub Pet urtivert. So tbe gid hud to pit back to eta, Khiere, rowDdOg the Point ef Dondre at Sichasann, He thoated on to Mangal 
valla an she Matars side a! Deadrs, wherecn tbe sbare he wus received with ul) due bemrge by (he functicners from Altegeme with 
Ble tralo. and carried in procesaing to Dogdrs, Mangai-veils ovaticito beach) received that name from the suspicions event at hie 

Whee HAes toe wee duly erected tutes tinsge of the vod, and tainted blue Eesew the alee rolled A/D feelgrel (Bare 
eit. Rhatice débali-utrate), |<. (god of) tha Buhle ing of bie fokeer). aed ys ba 

SS Genesha is the wleewt of the gods. He seems to Rave been held in ppecio) wanersticn at Vellemédsinw, 


po ~= Sn fc le Cerion. i! muane alsoe kind of ereoping plust sos odeguimed. but sipped 
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Moe 8 5) =P etiesd 0,8 Em +6 “4. There, of the South, sex Nige-Kovil famed 
scorer (o&@ hes ES 80 

aom stg ec dé od¢ om 


: The first pions member of tiie hooded race, 
ens) aman emidc tp EQS ex 


Within whose ample folds, ‘nesth open hood, 
The Sage, in serene rest, passed week the sixth.** 


i 
: 
| 
i 


5 gate ¢ emad eas cs dem OS 6. Next, wm thy flight, o'er Ukgalbents pass . 
exiemd@ Soo @enc =d mad 2 hie’ phrernan? podorny menaketaesiar rein 
edo ¢ of Go G2 2¢ o6 S) arat ‘withs ee reddy gow, 

t with thetr glances ilying like darts around, 
ose ¢ RaicsSstoases FS Proctaiming Cupid's war, shew like the nymphs— 
The glorious nymphs. of Lidra’s paradise. 

46. @ co: SB of& ce omed Eas c 6 At Mapé-Patun, rest thyselfa while 
Eo 86a mop <52 ¢ ~ Ass ses te chess of thal Mop i, 
ct 60s) 58 moh eemBS & ed Viraba, rap Prince, 
mS enoss mon om G5 c rn Exe Aone Soe i 

ll, 2 €o@ ssennems de gordo 6 #7, Thence take thy flight across the Nil: Vala** 

B dom ssodiqge «ita 6 Ae ee ee a eee 
& C€oq@ wes 6n55 cf Ba S$ ' 


Blue clouds in line unbroken being the rope, 
Now. dancting ov this track, now on the move 


48. SE eto mgs eb yd acHexdS si 18 At Matots, greet town, in power renowned 


Qe mP sb Smaonse od H Gos etapeanls Sistas, Oy cosiie Soptcine 
BE om ESS cmemad Sa Sachs ring clpod aanaetaed ter fo echolctne see 
> mm 6 HBset gind soo tems 3a Be not afeard at sight of these huge teasts, 


Though red their eyes, but serene wend thy way. 


19. 6 mE wégomeg Sedge |S W The stretch of fields at Panguran purvey, 


And there encharmed beliold the lovely sight 
Bod Belg. OCHA HESS) Sean ge Of exist : bi. albedo tx Thekr't 
eeacn ecb Goon ettn'¢ 5 Se Red in their lips, aglow as golden vines, 
SQS ss aod S#e om So ed & Sc To see whoee beaming faces Like the moan, 


bah suggests—one thought, oh, bliss to 


30, SGeced ad mmr BSigticces »o w Proceeding farther, still ste usaidens tair, 
ag d magne cs enlg mo D ap pp eet in rewermbgi bac cia 
< Pie Bright strings of midel** bude, tike rows of gems, 
pe¢ A dan ond ae ° Their shapely busts adorn, ad?* flowerstheir cars; 
exd Xcendoaademtocm And with their pretty mouths so lotus-like, 


They sing in floating notes oiclodions lays 








HM. After attainment of supreme enlightenment, the Suddho «pent seven weeks in periect rest im the vurnits of the epor 
where the great etrugg!o hut been gone through. The sixth of these weeks be passed insitlea “silver palnce” makes of the colle 
of the great body of Muchalinda, +beltered from aan end Mew by the hood of the great cobra spread aber: 


= 
55. There were two Virahahus in the bictary of Ceylon, ore Bing m 1207, ond one 1851-4 Evidently ibe latiar w the one 
here \etunded as having (ocnded the town cf Mapé-Patcss, while be wae MApé of beir preaumptive, and ricerop of Sortk Ow lon. 
Mape-Fatuna (~ the town of the Heir Presumptive “) le that part of the presents town 


of the river Nilvalé, between that river aud the eee, aad atthe western ¢ad for 
tows of Matara!" Matota the great terry ~)\« that port of the presunt town which les oo the oppesjte Denk of the river. 

54. Nilvalé-gange (ihe river of Wins clouds) ls the seme af the river which lows inte the aes rough the town of Matas 
18 takes [te rine ot Gongs! kanda, “hill of the bovine roek * in Morsvak Korals, 
St. THilt-padd 


4 7. 
S& Rarcingionss racomess the tnflormecezes of which ia ts long racemes of bods barging from long stali~ 
S@. Iroa-wood tree which has = beaatifnl sweet ower, 
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McA e Ss omen Sigh ce sre BE |i Here 100, imgroves of euinamat’* behold 
eS & qhdu mame! Grek mice Youbapirks with maidcim bolden by the lm 


wsmS6 cerca ge Gtet 2 OC — The vans of golden tee, their plenteous love 
Aces epheve=S Ge 8 OS The limpid elemexit which tlh the pond, 


Unmiarred, af one with power supernal biest 
3 8Gm S25 Soba qe nna si¢ 52 Aloug Ibe way, adorning either ade, | 


BF 6S sy Sas, : Here chompué*? trees, there crohenda®t whore. 
anon em 2 Ge sy = § la beauteows garb (hey ahine, of galdew bloom. 
2Es» Son tn e4 ang Sang 23% With busy bees reatonant on the wing. 
Bé=—0 60) Se Be 28 Bed av¢ Sweet gentic treeaca sweeping o'er the flowers, 


Come scattering huncyed wealtts, Their cool enjoy. 


54. Peacocks with tall uifolded strut about, 
On lope af rocks, before they go, to roost. 
Think not thee pressed for time, bot eee their 
chara. 
And passing on, cross o'er Palvulta bridge 


3. 6 ¢d a, ett eng Beep tai es 
od@dexsienl osm eHEs « 
af 2,800) sh eondmsS ¢ 
onto: sesh dete cSecn® », 


#8 6 5 


54. Date-palers lxeriant in the grateful soil, 
Now, on the forest fringe along the way 
Display their gorpems wealth af crimson trull, 
Eameshed is nets of spiders’ duiniiest toil. 
Like cori] bomches of Mie tovoliest hue 
Honmad in white begs of gauze, thee: ecem and 


#@ 6 e€ ect or Os ccs & 
efenzelernd mys ye Eme oc - 
Soi sec est Sag tise 5 ex 


Pet | 
Pi) 
on) 
P| 
S$, as DSS es ef so cbaest 4. 
| 4. 
ey 


ef: fh ih li 


Wem 
Bh es gen Qn syn Seteontadis| 55, Proceeding enter Muha Weligam, 
ends eSoatidtecotaec at Laxnrions place. where, inthe glow of gemm 
42st peclem gee Od Zot tn portalarches, uléhi [looks as the diay, 


th 
seh omgh Sm Sess teem E21 And where sweet Tamil strains regale the ear. 


56 gBeC@ vB eqes we ad be ze o SM Here streets are hroud; and shops on either suis, 
Sajec pe coe dd wm oo Gea oS With gema exposed im fright saan sor kae 
Ekg Ooencatesccces on Muternn street uct 

aa-" nes 
ge =< C28 ad cans ag ee a Become a mighty boar, upturoed the earth 
And bore It.on bis tisks, a glittering wight" 
A. 8 & me a8 be goo gine # S72 There Nourish houses cf great merchants, hugh 
emis ere enecm =o seh oe 4 On virtue's roll, with judgment! ever sonnil 
Be PETERS onsec = Metallica oie 
eR) ged ede ye ebecs of ems In prowess are the ioe Sit oot A oar: 


And in their wealth, the Regent of the North*! 








Se Miwaepe oles hich bese beegttyl ewer gellow er white 

AL- The wall-nnown tree Michela chumpeka bearing @ beautiful fragrany ower, 

(Ot Cavin fsiute. which bear beoatilul yellow towers fn large banging cloiters commonly calied in Sinkelese ebele, 

a «2 eumn!! plant With & tower a? tight bine colon. 

0) Vision's body & ot the eoloor of the kata Hower, |e bright bine, 

A Oecenn Aura remo Biren ylhabs (* Goldeseyed  drecged the earth je the Meticme of (Renee, Vielen (nkirg the 
form of a hock bear, dived into ths bottom ofthe ocean, fone? the tena for a thonannd pours end teatroyed bin, onl testi 
ee aarth oo hie two tusks, restored i) to ite Tormer powition, The poet here bmingiwes whal the epectocie wonld have been tf 
tue earth pad beet tured opeide down. with all the gems gt the hotter giitiecwge st the Lop. eeeits Let the bette of The dan 
wad tharefare fhe beetoen of the carth jo (herepository of ibe firkest gem (Site fF ‘Oprs. Land he makes that the 

for the eight) Weiigamn which was famous as at fportom for pi, 

BL Regent of the planet Jepiter. who. io lntien Mythology. ie the Precepter of the gods. 

7. . Tha god Valiavesa who jaibe Peeters Pryin ig tbe siatters? wealth, Ha dwelld iatha tral Alain, os the outebirte 
of whith the peek Wiiicee of the Hiormlayon ceoge wtonda, 
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SS. mest apd eo Saga go 4? 2 Bh There lovely creatures nove, their heaying orbo 
Esl vane sono a: 295 em Ea) Full oo their bosons, exch an other presed, 
Seg eat fone ™ sty Well scented and adored with sandal paste 
eS scm mm man gees # And glowing kokum** aimed —bright cooling blend. 
Ss mek Saeed gees 5 a To eyes once socthed with their celestial charm, 


What use again of camphored sandal-balm7 
5B. 6 xf B xd ayes GSE dias ehasg em 5% There too see Moorish beauties bere ane there: 
asm BGs emisst eal Celia seein a Fears pry 
ae Bs quogsgdeesees 2 Apt parrots whom they teach the art of speech. 
Gx et ot cnddS duemst 42m eon Swect words, one at a time, with patience taught, 
©. eB pg Hyfenderdd Sgh meq 5 0. Dome with thesesizhts. proceed im graver mood 
b 6 € s@mec SSE Asem 6 Tobey thik banyticn cf (he Sreet erst). 
Se if Sa0 bee CRtecia; 8 Late 
= = ® preaises sanctt 
eQiid cdden Sods &.¢ 8S: o A crystal wall surrounds the sacred place, 
With portals bigh and wide, and off arcend, 
Fair orchards stand, e’er greet, inparting joy 
To peacocks’ eyes, suggesting laden cionds."! 
In setting such, the holy precincts glow, 
Beatrewn with sanil, white 20 the lonar beam, 


61, Ehagd get agh-8F BE ond age oo. 6t, Prond work tals fane, of Dévaetitibari,"* 
Pie col Bosed to By om ne Mimiaies: great, a golden caske} filled 
Fes Gs ee 8 cool: With precious camphor m tis virtuss pore, 
fies Bos) po BS 7 Who worked intent on future Boddbahood. 
Sq Bg29 cAn-ece oF Fad Fone) o "Yiu! end in view, desiring men be shewn 
S$ §én 58 ‘The way to Supreme Blias, in that tran tight, 
auc & st Seo OES eat The Teacher's Law, which, for the fields of hearts, 
eo setegnecs S406 oe Is pratetol rain, to quicken seeds of good, 


Provision did be make that ghouily geutes 
Arriving froor the four directions here, 

fie here supplicd the four bare needs of life, '* 
That they may serve the higher necds of mew 
There, at thi fone, fry fatigue all forgot, 

Ana all thy thoughts fixed on salvation dear, : 
Enler with awe fhe siirine where glows the Sage,"* 
And worship at his feet, in faith profound, 


a oe x 62 Next go anil eee the holy hermits bere, 
62, Jeet GS eon? sJata sks 6 a iy fan her Sipe Gaius of + 


mo @ stent 48 ga J, 6s’ ms 8, 
ef Sy Dem espSon Cea te 
emcog sec agecs acets «a 
= oF S889 8 e838 Eos 


oft fh fh ote 


O¢ 3 Bspest ceeSyi ave ade ox In full control, observe their rigid rates ; 
sest sop ad meles sq e oa And pleased in eye and heart, thon gentle friend, 
cen eremB age ct stéiegsin oa Mild as the moon. salute their lotus-feet, 


And merit fate towards thy ghostly weal. 

Now, when the golden swun, the Gem of heaven’* 
With wings expanded in his spreading ys, 

Hath, in bis flight, arrived in westero skies, 

Aud sought the shelter of the lotus-pord— 
“The glowing sea where sea aul sky do meet, 
Thon tee, then, friend | take shelter on a tree. 


& Echum Gomard mere), nirch. oer wilh ercim emullal pied ae a Woe LE Eckum alee creotie & trem, hobo 
reylanies, the herd bark of which icrind oad weed for the aging yurpiee When hiended with wendol-weet békum bs supped 
it ee ere cool aed refreshing ; 

fa @aracvatt wth goddess of perch. Bhe hoe o perros in ceo of her hed, 

Oh a aahnaaeareland: al ob Beto with alt the 

Th A wainlaitag iy alware co -objert of tithe peacock, re bie gives crew aod dds with 
gtatidy of plomage ilmpleyed. He alaae daners 19 the nih ted baie ano. sarher See Re 

: "4s Minder of Quewe KalyAnsved) who fuipmed A Potonuarass arly in the thirternth ore 


crolury. 
~ eee foud, ati » coalutg drsught jeihewtereon eposy lee of eahnuetlin er thet 


Th ‘The ive modis of seseation, vis, the organs of night, bear, moll, taate. ond toneh, 
,. Thence Cool. Evp- oye afdary. 


GF, 


Bees «ge Sa Sqm ems ge 
eis gee Fo cai Sade fs 
20 23 cad =o po 5 Fel = 
S55 peda od 8a cree a 


Seer 
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6G o9 fp Ct emacds go a & Their rows of pearls in circling lines of swas, 
mg dbaed cn Gti Seunemim 4 And grect the coming sum iti gentle words 
& 


4 Of loving welcome in the hum of bees: 
28 2 6e,5 28g asa aa ¢ From preity mouths, the opening lotus-flowers, 
Then rising in the sky, resnme thy way. 


65. got eS) eDens d@28 ¢. Bem eSenckei 65 Abid Vihar, old hallowed shrine, 


g at ea) ome ho Be-e2v8 S05 antecte Will now thy thonghis engage, 
‘Of our Most Holy Sage. 
Its beawties, in their ula, whe 
Of mortals cam behold, 
Unless, like todra, he had too 
His eyes so many-fold ?* ! 
i, & & 8 8 aw ER FOS me CEm’s 6 66. From thence not far, admire the morning charms 
Be 88Bh $e S— emg Fa0'D c Of Mehanevivd, the pond, aglow 
fom, 8 & emer BS ad By c Mai hap ache ' Pree blown, pi tcsteny, 
= fli with disk o'er-ram hets, 
c=, 55m mg 16% oO ge a Seen like the heavenly orti of cooling ray, 
With disk o'er-run with spot, the hare's image.’ * 
7% ¢¢ @ 8 sFaggo est onba s 67, At Pollave observe the forest range 
eVccs eon pe md@e@agic « in tender shoots, and bloom of deéali,** 
sc ad extteasti ume s8en os wataa neaceayr ny hagagecsmntem Nig erie | 
eadoa edt) Dn ets nd&e — From ocean draw, tp-risen in FE 


soedon Hota censg Se Metandaew tcalraratamt end 
SS on 95 eo He wes om és The palace of the god and Ue vihdr. 
é8 = €o8 «4 Gn etigd g cé 
69, Be: gt Ba om Sn ecdHS at pad) GR At Miripenne, Careling 18 hs Sant 
. trees in glory crowned— with tender leaves 
BE SF 1S een ae aH ES ai eas Which quiver ia the breeze. Ah {did those leaves, 
Ce "GE 65S ool cm Be, ot est By constant passage of the sylvan nymphs, 
@¢ te nd pF m2 mo 58 mj ocd Here in the air, receive the fafa"! dye, 


From fenile contact, of their dainty feet? 
Thus musing, fora while this sight enjoy ; 
Then rising on the wing, resume thy way. 
0. & 6 659 64 8° a,c emo & Os WW See steers in lusty might, ia shady groves, 
Se ae qe wilds G5 Mao a= Dig cut and toss the yielting clods about, 
&¢ tend ¢5 ome ome on Til matched in fight, they strive with mighi and 
tims, 


Now pushing back, now backward pushed along. 





Th oareaeg the sora hls tody emonnligg to 5 tbooeend, 

ii Hote Ut 

Th Altres, pandoned odoraliaimet, which base barge white conieal dower later dividing into several cmaller Howers, 
tke momany epinders.at theend of asingle tak, cod having co petals hut only eweed-sconted pollen all over, 

®), The coral io the cuss conceived ore the tender ahoote of trees, of a lovely red eolocr; the chanks are the while Bowrsa 
of tha keteii of several kinds, collrd in Sinhalese wete-tetya, dumn-keiye @e 

GQ. Jace, Gum-lec, with which indie iz the Beet ecem te have been ip the habit of droite their fest, 
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71l. Sed QQ Om Be-Q mB0rd ujcy ded 71 At Gaile, the fair like goddewmes appear 


As mn ge ce 5d esnd € ded On mooe-lightbal** thee ronnded breast 
Sst goon ened em ced m6 

pindce hes. Eat SamadiGen hy bees 
Eat cegel e@ed ecned @ Ged xscape acon eae 


Behold their charms snd in thine eyes enjoy 
A ives ‘ning coolness a4 if froan a balm. 








(To be continued.) 
CORRIGENDA. 
(For previous instalment.) 
Page 16, Re aero } for acne so fit as thee read none se fit es thow 
» 4, English stanza line * } »  beautions « besuttous 
« 1% Foot-note 20, MK = = tna 
Soe) eee eee 
rege rl 


» 18 stanza 20, See longeyed maids See long-cyed maids whose ver 
lines 1 & 2. } “ ‘Their narrow foreheads | aight isuepires 
remap eet Mpeyoailine, 
Eclipse ces c oy sublime 

eteaedat Heooe. | Their gracefnl foreheads, narrow, 

bent, and clear 
Surpass the crescent of the autumn 

Moon. 





#2. Open terraces on the tops of heuses, wheres to eajuy the moc lyht 
SL This distantly binss that the ladies have sought the cool of the moou-boame, fresh fram the socety of their huwbanate, 
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Motes & Queries. 


THE ANCIENT BOWL AT HULFTSDORP. 





By THE HON. SIR ANTON BERTRAM, Kt, Kc. 


IN the spacious front Conrt yard of the Courts buildings at Hulftsdorp, at present choked up with 
antidily grown trees and uonecessary structures, there. is an ancient carved bow), very un- 
worthily mounted, which at present appears lo be used asa receptacis for rubbish. THis 

hoped shorily to clear this Court yard of some of its superiluous trees and stractuves. When 
this is done and the Court yard is converted into something of the same nalure as the interior 
quadrangle, and similar Inprovements have been effected in the untidy open space alongside the 
District Court and old Record room, the Court buildings will wear an appearance more in accord 
with their dignified architectural design and with their nature and history. 


St. Sebastian Hill is marked ont for widening. When this is done there will be an ample 
and Spacious approach to the Courts from ihe Fort through the fine new thoroughfare which 15 
being constracted undér the Lake Scheme alony Norns Road, apd up St, Sebastian Hill; and it 
will only remain to widen and rebuild the miserable little alley by which our Courts are at present 
approached and in which so many members of 2 learned profession are condemned to pass their 
working days, to transform Hulitsdorp into a place woriby of its associations. 


When this is accomplished I hope that this ancent bowl will ke appropriately mounted, 
and in the meantime it would be interesting to learn what is its origin and history, 

It is about 35 inches fugh and 48 mches in diameter at the rim. Ancient carving now 
wery indistinct runs round the circumference, and there are four projections of the nature of 
rudimentary handles. At present it is merely planted in a mass of cement, 


Dr. P, ©. Pieris has written me the followm¢ note on the subject -— 


"You have pul to me a question forthe answer lo which | have been searching m vain these 
“37 years, That the bowl belonged to «a Buddhist Temple, and that it was used there for 
4 the purpose of collecting offerings, [have no dowhti. A smaller but somewhat similar bow! 
“brought from Tiruketisswaram cear Mannarts now at Jaffa, and a still smaller one 1s. [ 
“believe, at the Colombo Mnseum pear the cadjan shed with the Boddka. There con, | 
"think, be little dowht that it came from one cf the templesal Cotta, in the same way as so 
‘\qmuch granite work now in Colombo was brought from there.. Orit came from Kelaniya, 
“where there is a great mass oi granite work still.to be ionnd. We know asa matterof fact 
"that the Portugucce, the Dutch, and our own P. W. D. removed a lot of granite from Colta. 
“ Beyond that Ican cifer no explanation. Ido not think it belonged to any Colembo temple, 
“as there does not seem to have been any temple of importance there when the Portuguese 
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I have also received the following interesting commmnication from an old and respected 
member of the legal profession, Mr. J. R. Loos -— 


“ The site an which the present Supreme Conrt stands was once the site of the resittence of 
the Dutch Governors i the time of the Dutch cccupation of Ceylon. The Dutch Governor, 
© Hulit, when he resided there—the locality takes ils usme from his—bad'a Jarge unmber of 
“deer roaming about the grounds and the wn im question with another were nred as Grinking: 
“ trouphs for the animals ;—a large well, which was in existence, Hl fairly recently, and whitch 
“stood 40 feet fram the present roadway, in 2 quadrangle. supplied the water for-this purpove 
“and also-supplied the needs of the neighbourhoc!. 

“ During the time of Sir George Anderson cr Sir Henry Ward in 1852 or 1854 an officer of 
“the Public Works Department, during the vacation of the Supreme Const, removed the 
“$wo drinking troughs wilhout the permission of the Judges of the Supreme Court: and for 
‘a long while the whereabouts of the urns were not Known : indeed, one has not been heard 
“of since: The Judges were indignant at their removal anc complained of this vandalism to 
(ithe Governor. A visit by the: Chief Justice Sir W.C Rowe to the Governor casually: 
"disclosed one urn ii the Queen's House Gardens! ‘The Governor premptlpordered it ta be 
“yeturned and the P_.W. D. officer in question was censured and made le pay the cost of the 
“removal and apologise to. ‘My Lords.’ Noone to this day koows what bappened to’ the 
“second -urn.—IL was Jong shaped and resembled the dycing-wats sed by Buddhist, priests 
“for dyeing their robes, the remains of which are still to be seen at Anuradhapura,” 


I should be very glad if any one who isin a position to throw any light! upon the ancient 
functions of bowls of this description would either send a note to The Ceylon Antiquary oF 
communicate with me personally, so that sonie ‘authoritative: memorandam on the subject may 
be preserved in the records of the Supreme Court 


THE JAFFNA DIARIES. 





By J. P. LEWIS; C.M.G. C.C-S. (Retires). 


(Vol, FV, Part I), induce me to state that in 1905-6 [did what no one cise, I anppoxt, 

thas dorie since these records ceased to have an immediate and lying interest for the 
lficers in-charge of them (and how amch the more. for everyone ¢lse!) and that is, read and 
perused Ukem throngh their first decade, 1795-1805. dt was then a matter forregret that ary 
departure from the Northern Kachcheri prevented me from continuing tius survey, hot on the 
other hand I bad noticed that, towards the end of this period, they were becoming less and less 
interesting—more mesgre in detail and more pirictly of a ronline character, <0 that perhaps | 
did not miss much, Possibly, however, | am wrong in making a general statement as to 
their being Jell to waste their sweetness cn the torrid air of the Jafina Record Room, and Mr. 
Turner may have dug them outsince, in which case | hope that he cor others may continue 


R ware. to these Diaries in Mr. L. J. Bo Turner's paper in the Ceylon Antigeary 
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The Jafing Kachcheri is the oldest in the Island, and it has been fortunate in having 
had at its head, during two-thirds of a century, two officers, viz., Mr. P. A. Dyke and Sir Wiliam 
Twynam, each of whom possessed the idiosyncrasy of taking a special pride in its record room 
The Diaries were regularly bound, and it is due to this fact and the care taken of them that this 
Kachcheri has preserved some of the oldest British records in the Island. 


I have quoted from these Diaries somewhat frequently in my List of Inscriptions ; as 
well as in my papers on Delft and on the Diaries of Robert Andrews’ Embassies to Kandy pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (Ceyion Branch), and in my Administration 
Reports on the Northern Province for 1905 and on the Pearl Fishery of 1906. It has been my 
intention to publish an abstract or summary of the more interesting entries—occasionally repro- 
ducing them word for word—and omitting those which have already been freely quoted in the 
publications named or in others such as Mr. Turner's papers, and for this I have received the 
permission of the Ceylon Government, I propose to do this in the Ceylon Antiguary as soon 
as time, space, and the War permit, Meanwhile, it isto be hoped that the work of examining 
the Diaries at the chief Kachcherics may be continued, Those of Kandy, which include some of 
George Tarnour, the Oriental scholar, must be of considerable interest, and the late Mr. Sueter 
of the Civil Service was going through them while he was Police Magistrate at Kandy, I shonid 
be glad to hear that his notes from them are extant, and that we muy expect to see them some day 
in print. But I fear that in ne Kachcheri has so much care been taken of its records as at Jafina. 


“Collector John Macdowall.” (Ceylon Antiguary, VolIV, Part I, p. 47). Mr. Torner, 
writing of this Madras civilian, ey ade was dismissed about September, 1799. (The 
Jafina Diary shows that a John owall was Assistant Agent of Revenue at Trinco- 
matee in Jame, 1803. It is bardly likely that there would be two John Macdowalls in lon 
within 4 years ; it would therefore seetn that the dismissed Collector had been reinstated later.)" 

Nevertheless there were two. The John Macdowall, whom Mr. Turner is concerned 
with, who was appointed a Writer H.E.LC. in 1792, came over to Ceylon originally in 1795 
with Colonel Stuart's expedition as Paymaster, and he remained there until his appoint- 
ment 25 Deputy Secretary to Government, an appointment which he was holding in 1798. He 
was Collector of Mannar in 1799, and Commissioner for the Pearl Fishery. He was reinstated 
in the same year that he was suspended (not dismissed), viz. 1799, See Wellesley MSS, Ceylon 
Lilerary Register, Vol. Il, p, 254, letter from North to Macdowall, where the Governor says ; 
“i reimstate you, but must enquire further.” General Hay Macdowall, too, writing to North 
(loc. cif.}, is of opinion that “ Macdowall is innocent,” But although be was reinstated it was 
deemed expedient to give him a change of station, and he was accordingly moved to Colombo 
as Collector there. In June, 1803, he became Secretary to the General Committee of Superinten- 
dence, and on 16th May, 1804, Assistant to the Paymaster General, and during the absence of 
the Hon'ble Mr. Alexander Wood at Trincomalee, he acted as Paymaster General (16th Oct, 
1805), Sometime after this, but when exactly I have not been able to ascertain, he returned 
to his original service and in 1810 was Dutch Translator to the Government of Fort St George. 
He died on Sth August, 1814, and is buried in St. Mary's Cemetery, Madras. (See Cotton's 
Madras fnecriptions, p. 46). 

: The cther John Macdowall appears to have been a nephew of the General, and there 
is a reference to him in Cordiner in connection with that writer's account of the services rendered 
by General Macdowail in the introduction of frnit trees, etc. into the Island. He was not a 
Madras civilian, but was appointed a- Writer in the Ceylon Service on 22nd March, 1902, and in 
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the same month and year accompanied Governor North on his visit to the Pearl Fishery and 
Jaffna. He remained at Jaffna as Second Assistant at the Kachcheri, and on 29th June, 1803, 
was promoted to First Assistant and Custom Master or '' Sea Customer" in lieu of Ensign Spence, 
who it seems had become a victim to drink. A month later he became Assistant to the Agent of 
Revenue at Colombo, and on 28th February, 1805, First Assistant to the Secretary of the Board 
of Revenue. He died at Calcutta on the 14th January, 1806. 


General Hay Macdowall had ason with him in Ceylon, Captain A. Macdowall, who 
acted as his A. D, C. and accompanied him to India when the General was appointed fo the staff 
of the Army in India. The son died in India, @ Major-General, on 15th May, 1834. 


it should be noted of the Madras civilian that on his tombstone his surname is spelt, 
not “ Macdowall" but “McDouall," and this we must assume to be the correct spelling. No 
weight can be given to the fact that in the Ceylon Literary Register, where the Wellesley MSS 
are printed, the name is throughout spelt ** Macdowall,” For this is in ull probability a mistake 
of the copyist who was predisposed to adopt it from familiarity with the spelling of the name of 
the General. 

George Garrow. Of this Madras civilian Mr. Turner remarks : “ Garrow’s later history 
is not related "—i.c. in the records or documents quoted by him. Burt an outline of it may be 
obtained from Dodwell and Miles' List of Madras Civilians. He had returned to Madras by 
1807—the exact date I have not ascertained—but on October 12th he was married there to « 
daughter of Joseph Baker (Eliza Jane) and on 4th August, 1834, he died at Trichinopoly as Acting 
Civil Auditor and Superintendent of Stamps. We also learn that he entered the service of the 
East India Company in 1794 ; that his status was that of a Junior Merchant, and that he had been 
Collector of Arcot, His first office at Colombo in 1797 was that of “Senior Assistant under the 
Secretary in the Public Revenue and Commercial Department.” In 1799 he became “ Assistant 
Collector of Revenue" at Trincomalee and later in the same year was appointed to the similar 
office at * Batticaloe and Moulootivyoe,” But the most interesting fact about the Garrows (there 
were three of them in the Madras Service) we discover from Mr. J. J. Cotton's book is the con- 
nection by marriage which existed between them and the Trollopes—the family of Anthony, the 
novelist of Victorian times and manners. One of the three, Joseph or William or George, 
married a high caste native Indy and had by her a son whose daughter, Theodosia, married 
Thomas Adolphus, the novelist's elder brother, himself an author. Mr. Cotton says: “Her 
literary tastes are celebrated by Landor in his lines ‘To Theodosia Garrow."" (Zoo. cit., p. 32) 


{Note on the above by Mr. Turner :—My authority for the dismissal—not suspension—of 
Collector MacDowall is Ceylon Literary Register, Weekly, I, page 262 (vide footnote 62 cm page 
47 of Ceylon Antiguary, Vol. IV). Here Governor North writes: “I have dismissed McDowall 
and suppressed the office which will be looked to by (the) Collectors of Galle and Jaffna.” In 
his Despatch of Sth October, 1799 (para, 22), the Governor reports that “since the dismissal of 
Mr, McDowall Ihave suppressed the Collectorship of Colombo, and have united the whole 
District from Chilau on the North to Matura on the South ander Mr. Gregory (Collector of Galle,)”’ 

Unless the Collector MacDowall had been reinstated, the General's nephew—for it is 
clear now that there were two John MacDowalls in Ceylon about the same time—would appear 
to have been the holder of the posts of Secretary to the General Committee of Superintendence 
af Charitable Institutions, Assistant to the Paymaster Geueral, and Acting Paymaster General! 
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VILLAGE NAMES IN THE NORTH CENTRAL 
PROVINCE. 


By H. R. FREEMAN, CCS. 





province is just like a bat with its wings spread out, the ronds shewing up like bats’ 

veins; itis like a butterfly too; it happens that the Sinhalese of this province calla 
butterfly * wawsla,” the word for * bat’ elsewhere. 

The topmost bit of the province on this map has the appearance of # sloth bear's head, 
tace and nose; the eye is Ruwanmadu, and Padawiya tank the ear, 

Animal and tree names of villages abonnd; strangely, the names of the jackal aod 
leopard do not appear, and the mongoose only once, in Tamil form: ‘bear’ and ' elephant” are 
often found in village names. 

Hills ere few and, therefore, hill names tor villages are few. Villages take the names 
of springs, especially i the Veddah conntrv, 

Here are some pictaresque village names :-— 


H up the agricultural map of the North Central Province and it will be seen that the 


Kimbulpetiyawa—young crocodile tank. Betkéwa—ate meicine. 

Kiribbewa—milk tortoise village. Dunnabindunawewa—bent bow tank. 
Uruléwa—civet cat village ltalwetunawewa—arrow fell tank. 
Yakawewa—devil tank. ftalwiddawcwa—arrow pierced, 
Yakkure—devil’s hoof (Veddah village) flakkawiddawewa—pierced target. 
Sinheyaulpota—lion spring. Dachchidamana—burat damans. 
Walaskunuwewa—bear carcase tank. Ginidamana— blasted heath '—a hot spot in the 
Walahawkidawewa—pierced bear tank Veddah country, 
Walahshengunawewa—hiding bear tank. Aspabendiwewa—horse tied tank. 
Elikimbulayala—white crocodile rock, Kudabilibéwa—fith hook and line village. 
Miminnawala—moose decr, Aliyawetunawewa—elephant fell tank. 
Kombichchikulam-—broken tusk tank. Etawetunawewa—tusker fell. 
Keditckkuwa—broken gun. Etinniwetunawewa—she elephant fell, 
Barakweldamana—<atlle noose. Anaulundéwa—(blended Tamil and Sinhalese) 
Kapiriggama—Kaffir village. elepbant fell. 

Bambarnhela—bdee hill, Galapitagala—rock mpon rock. 


Pandiggama—{Tamil and Sinhalese mixed) pig Diwnlwewa—woodapple tank, 


village. Konwewa—' ocak’ tree tank. 

Kuna Urigama—wild pig carcase village. Kapugolléwa—amass of cotton village. 

Mictléwa—<aught buffalo, Kitulgolléwa— cluster of kitul trees: 
 Kukulkatawa—cock spur Parangi-wadiya—camping ground of Portuguese. 

Kolibendéwa—tied fowl. Kayinattama—(origin desited_) 

Walantelawewa—shaped the aa Kakulbendigiliya—watershed of the legs tied 

i wa—salt taked by sun tank: together tank from ppearance 

Labanoruwa—gorrd washed down to city. of tha trees.) a sa 

Kanhindigama—ear-pick village, Kahatagasdigiliya—watershed of Kahata tree 

Morakéwa—ate mora fruit. tank. 

Metikewa—ate clay 


The longest name in the province appears to be Pannikkiyanayakipuwewa!—{om-tom 
beaters’ biting cobra village. : 


L ‘Wwewa’ (tetk)es ecllas” eames" ¢xpraners village,” 
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UMBRELLA AND BAOBAB TREES:' 


By SAMUEL HAUGHTON, CCS, (Retired) 





NE is much struck both in the south of Mannar Island and the coast immediately opposite 
O by the extensive growth of the gum acacia (acacia nifofica),* as well as here and there 
some of the curious gigantic old Baobab trees,? hollow in the centre and many feet in: 
circumference, the existence of these trees from Tropical Africa indicating, according. to local 
tradition, a remote occupation of the locality by Arabs from the Red Sea, probably. among other 
visitors, attracted by the famous Pearl Fishery. 

The Baobab (Adwneonia digitata) is reputed to live to an age of $,000 years in Senegal 
and to attain a circumference of 75 feet, In 1884 I sent Dr, Trimen some fruit from the Mannar 
trees ; he informed me that the seeds were, apparently, perfect, and he sowed them in the 
Peradeniya Botanic Gardens in the hope of growing trees irom them. 

He informed mie, however, that, although the tree grows commonly in India, especially 
in the Madras Presidency, it had never, so far as be was aware, become naturalised in cither 
India or Ceylon (ie. propagating its species from its own seed) but had only been reared by 
planting’. The fruit ts eaten in Africa by the negroes and used by the Arabs as food for their 
camels, the large hollow inside of the trees (which usually haye a large hole in the side a few 


feet above the ground), being also used by the megroesas a storage place for the corpses of 
executed criminals, 


In Mannar the hollow trees are occupied by poisonous snakes, and at Mantota they 
are occupied by leopards, as convenient strongholds for depredation on goats and dogs belonging 
to the villages around. 

The tree bears several different names in Tamil," one of which is “* Judas‘ Bag,” from 
the large first pod generally containing thirty seeds. | 


These uncanny trees, of which there id only one species, are somewhat gruesome 
members of the vegetable kingdom, 


The Nile acacic, on the other hand, appears to have become thoroughly naturalised. and 
is very useful in the Mannar District, where the very tongh, twisted hard wood has for generations 
been used for the ribs of canoes and hailams. 


1, (One ¢the aasles of Ceylon be the “itingrne Sst: of Gatticnlon,* ome theory 10 secoun! for 

by Mr. M Fow er in the Ceylon Antiqeary, Vol Iti; p55. anotbor le the Baohab Trees of Manear. 

Bauyhton. tute of the Ceylon Civil Service, adept Sir J E. Teepent’s view, ‘Tennent, Vel I}. 9. 88 W, P. 
2 Accs pler(rend, Tati} ectet, the “ nmbretia tree” (3. FL), 


& PW curcvoos thet the lute Mr W.J. 8 Boake, C 0.8, though in bis ” Mewwr, A Meeograph,” be fesrrihes the pezeies! 
features of the divtriet.aud bess chapter d-vated te “The Villegra” mover mentions ettber the umberite tres cr the bat bobs the 
ten most striking festurer of Manat Ieland fr) still mere curione that Why ambrelie tree je foune sewbece elve it the Maurar 
District than im the parta menth ned iT noted thet it extended om thy Madewackeh! reed pe lnr as the 36th wile from Mutencs ser 
ig the Joffow Dietrint with the sole exception cf the Inderd of Elarative, nor it the Vergy) while the techelaree tate Beaee 
in Mannar ona the teland of Deltt. tn the Masnag Island thetope of them rue out of the fat see of cimbrelis trees jm tae (debts 
rouke ofthe Varnisnpear sbore tho woo of tvrcet Whe bencons cr tuleode There med tte & specimen af Lutimlem fee 
Teunene WL. pests 13 

& While ot Muflsittiva te [250 1 sowed some seeds, which I hed obtainec at Mannar. and when { feft Muflawien ot 
the end of the yesr the plante were Moarishing, Irpeasted the daierinent af Ji fre be IM3+4, end I bellewe the pluste are 
there arill Mut I imegine thet whey require 6 dry elimate and that Peradenipe would not euit them any more that Kini 
does the paluyre U.P 1) 

& The Mannarneme for the tree i# perutiw, which evidently owes ile origin to the elze af the tree and murpe “the big”— 
something crether. Dr. Trimen gives “pupure pelt.” which would tenply that the Mesnar people clawed ) a> @ epece: af 
the galeyra. (fas!) putt; 

6 They strike one as trees whose trunks are sufering from elephamtiaats! 


which was proponeded 
Regarding theor Mr. B. 
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By HARRY STOREY. 
REMARK by Mr. Ryan in the preface of this valuable edition seems to call for 
correction. 

On p. XVII of the preface, referring to Knox. Mr. Ryan writes: "Tt is perhaps 
unfortunate for our general impression of his veracity thal he should haye magnified the tonnage 
and gunnage of the “ Tonquin Merchant'"' 

Unless Mr. Ryan possesses some intide information, concerming this vessel, {hat does not 
appear in the book his remark requires either explanation or correction. 

On p. 310 of the * Autobiography “ Knox says :. “ After this Sir Josiah Child called me 
into the parlour and told ine he had this day bought a snisil ship building at Blackewail, to pat 
mein Commander . 

Further, on p, >, 314, he states |" This ship was. named the Tonqueene Marchan!..,,...- 

She was but 130 tens burthen...... we were in all 25 men in her, and went in company with 5 
others, all small ships bound Sor the Eastindies,” 

Perhaps Mr, Ryan may he able to explain what he considers to be “ magnification in the 
above figures * 

After a successful yoyage to Tonquin the chip, on her retarn, called in at Batavia where 
the valuable goods brought by her were transferred to a larger vessel ihe “Suratt Marchant," 
concerning which proceeding Knox naively remarks : 

+ But note this by-the-by : that the small ship which they distrusted to bring there rich 
goods wheme nul sent almost empty away, come wheme and Arrived very salely without any 
losse or hazard and the Greal Ship the Surait Marchant which was enirusted with all the rich 

thad brought from Tongueene Perrished on the way whome with all her men, and was 
never since heard of." 

Arrived at home, on Knox reporting the vessel to be a slow sailer, Sir Josiah Child fat 
that time Geverncr of the Company,) alihough he only owned 1/10 part in the venture, being 
evidently very masteriul and overbearing, instructed Knox to lave ihe vessel lengthened 12 feet, 
and this was done in spite of the opposition of other shareholders who did not like to see their 
profit in the voyage thus disposed of. This caused Knox serious legal trouble, and loss, as two 
of the sharchoiders, being afraid to tackle SirJosiah, instituted proceedings egainst both Knox 
and the yessel so that he had to borrow money “al bottomry " as security before be was allowed 
to take ber out #gain.on another voyage 

Concerning the alterations Knox sayson p. 313: ' The Ship being now lengthened 12 
foot im the Midships which made her about 30 tonns bigger than she was before..." 

On p. 314 be further states ‘.... T set saile cul of the Downs en 5th May, 1684, in Ship 

This is the only reference to her guns, but it is difficult to perceive wherein lies Mr, Ryan's 
accusation of magnification ! 

The vessel's tonnage has now become increased tle 160 tons, but, even in these days, 2 
ship of this size urast have been considered small. | 
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‘Luckily, however, we have, lo hand,in the same yvolnme a reliable atutement of the 
dimensions and equipment of another vessel which actnits of instructive comparison. 

Referring again to the preface we find, on p, XU, a copy of the charter of the Ann” 
frigate to the E. £ Company, 

This was Knox's father's ship, the same in which they went on their lll-fated voyage 

In the charter she is stated to be of 230 tons burden, with 20 guns and 48 men. 

When we consider the email size of the cannon of those days there seems to be mo 
reason why a ship of 160 tans should nol carry [8 guns if a 230 tons frigate carried 20 guns ; and. 
‘by the same comparison, if the latter required 48 men the“ Tengueene’ would certainly heed 33, 

Knox's veracity must stand good unless Mr. Ryan can conclusively prove otherwise. 

There is one other small matter im which more than ene modern writer, Mr. Ryan 
included, have found fault with Knox, 

He is accused of spelling his version of Yafinaworw as “‘Taltanonr,’ bul 4 creful 
reference to the editions of the 17th century will show that such is not the case. 

The erroneous idea has been caused by the very SICee FESrm Rao keiween the old 
and the modern |. 

The old \ was printed with a very shallow valley in the tread line thus,—*Y" ; so thal 
ii hears a strong resembiance to.a" fancy"’-topped T. 

The 17th century [| was printed thus “7” ‘so that, if seen togellier, (here leno possi- 
bility of mistaking one for the other, . . 

Knox was lar too careful and painstaking {o make many niistakes even if his spelling 
‘was, at limes, eccentric 

It is rather interesting to consider the reason of his disputes with the Company, 

Captains of Eastindiamen were allowed a certain amount of tomnage space for their 
private ventures, and, an Knox's own showing, he made a very good thing out of his privileges 
whether the Company profited or not. 

Presiummably on this account the directors dropped on him on every possible occasion for 
commissions, supposed losses and shortages, based.on mules and regulations formnlated mainly 
under Sir Josiah Child's Governorship 

The latter, however, was Knox's good friend nntil he refused to risk his life In a patenl 
vessel of Sir Josiah’s own design wherein he (Sir J,) had achieved the maximum of cargo capacily 
with the minimum of strength and safety ' 

Alter Knox's refusal Sir Josiah mever forgave him, and, alihough the Company were 
willing enough to employ him again (Sir J.’s Governorship baying lapsed), Kno felt that i) would 
not be to his advantage to serve them again m the face of Sir Josiah's influence and animosity. 

His fina! voyage, therefore, out of which he did well encugh to enable him te retire, was 
in a privately-owned vessel, as opposed to Company controlknown, in these days as an "' Inter- 
i =] he 

Whatever his faulfs Knox was a strong character worthy of considerable admiration, 
and well deserved all that he earned. 
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EXTRACTS FROM DIARIES OF GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 
Dewanagala Vibara.' 

SITED the old Vihara of Dewanagala, i is finely situated en a bare wars of rock which 
rises some 250 feet above the surrounding country. The very steepascent is by rovgh 
steps cat in the face of the rock: There are two inscriptions on the rock, one of 

Purdkrama Bahu I (1200 AD.) and the other of Vimala Dharma Siiriya, (1600 A.D.) On the 
summit are two Vihéras and 2 broken digoba. ©! the older Vibra, supposed to be of the time 
ot Parakrama Bahu I, only the stone walls anda few pillars remain. The newer Vihéra is in 
fair order. Some dubious improvements are being carried out in the shape of a vestibule which 
will, I fear, spoll the view of the fine old carved doorway of the Vihdra. 

Kadigomuwa Vihara’ 

Visited the Kadigomuwa Vihira, There are three Vibaras within the precincts, the 
oldest dsting back some three hundred years and having a fine carved door-way and frescoes, 
The buildings and surroundings are well kept and a substantial flight of stone steps has recently 
been built to the terrace on which the Vibaras stand. G. F. R. BROWNING. 

Old Ruins near Mundumurippa.* 

Spent the morning (Sunday 6th) investigating the ruins of an old Dagoba and pokuna 
sitnated about 14 miles from Mundumurippu and about 100 yards to the west of the Mundu- 
murippa-Tunukkai Road. These ruins are now called by the local inhabitants Kalaimarsipokunai, 
There are remains of what has apparently been a small Dagoka composed of brick. To the west 
of this is the pokuna, now a large hollow ronghly circular in shape and abcat 100 feet in 
diameter, while to the south of the Dagoba are the remains of some building which was sbout 
35 feet, by 22 feet, its roof being supported on 14 monolithic stone pillars about 8 feet high and 
of rectangular section. 5 of these pillars are still standiny. Their thickness varies Ent the 
average section is about 1'9' "by 1' 3" The whole place is overgrown wilh thorn and jungle 
and investigation is in consequence a matter of difficulty. The pokuna was apparently faced 
with brick work on the side nearest the Digota, Deun inside the pekuna | fcund a large stone 
with a squre socket cut in it, of the same kind as Ihave found elsewhere in the District and 
which 1 imagine to have formed the base of a pillar. On the side of the mound of debris which 
forms the remains of the dagoba ! founda similar stone but smaller. The socket in the case of 
the larger stone was 6) inches square and in the case of the smaller one 44 in square. These stones, 
however, differed from these I have found elsewhere in that round the socket there was in each 
case.a raised circular portion carefnlly dressed, which makes it protable that both these stones 
supported circnlar pillars. This raised circular *' platform’ was in one case 18” im diameter and 
in the other 14°. Among the debris of the daguba I also found a large slab of stope rectangular 
in shape, and measuring 8 feet by 3 ft. 4." with a <mooth dressed face. This slab was about 
1 foot in thickness and in section somewhat as chewn in the accompanying sketch: I was able 
to collec! a fair number of bricks from the dagobs and in the pokune, and from the measurements 
Of these it appears to me probable that the building is of pre-Christian date. The ruins are 
situated about 5 miles south of the southern end of the bund of the large ancient irrigation work 
Vavunikkulam, which is thonght to have been constructed in the 3rd century B; C." 

B. G. DE GLANVILLE. 


i. trom the Thary of the Aeiviant Government Agent. Reyuli. fer p _ 
. ieceon trees tke Dinty of the Aselstant Government Agent, Munnar. fovibe wombat Dothan Wine Rota 
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By HERBERT WITH, CCS. (Retired) 


HE Revi, James Selkirk, C. M.S. Missianary who was in Ceylow for 13 yeary (1826 lo 
1839), published jn 1844 his Revollections af Ceylan. On October 19th, 1838, tre visited 
the Dalada MaAligawa in Kandy and was shewn over ii by the Jay head of the temple. 

the 3rd Adigar. The following is an extract from his jotirnal mnier that date: 


“ After leaving this place (the Tooth Shrine) 1 went lo encther temple still within the 
precincts of the Maligiwa, where is an image of Endha ina sitting posture, about four feet high, 
covered with gold, and a great number of other images of Budlin; some are entire precious stone, 
others of goid or silver. On one of those made of silveris the following Singhatese imecription, 
which I copied while the image was before me ; 


_ ‘dwdyana désaychi Rakkoduwé Mahe ‘This image of Eudia taken from ‘the 
Ddgobu Wihdra stdnayen gol mé Pilima great Dagota and Wihdra at Rakkaduws, in 
Wahansé Barns Kumdrikawa wisin Daladé the country of Ava, was presented to the 
Mandirayata pradiénaya fkaié warraha ek Dalad& Mandiraya (temple) in the year 1827 by 
dahas ata siya wisi hatédiya. Miss [the Princess) Barnes.” 

“ Miss B is the danghter of the late Sir Edward Barnes, wito held the Government of 
Ceylon from 1823 or 4 to 1831." 


The country of Ava is, of course, Burma, of which Ava was the-capiial on and off trom 
136% to 1837. 


In 1824 war had been declared between Great Britzin and the Court of Ava. This. the 
first Burmese war, lasted until February, 1826, when the Court of Ava gave way and peace was 
declared, British troops having then occupied a great part of Burma and being within fourday® 
match of Ava the capital. From these dates and the date on the intage (1827) it stems likely thal 
it was looted from some Enddhist temple in Burma m the course of that campaign and given to 
Sir Edward Barnes. 


Where was the great Dagoba and Vibira at Rakkaduwa ? The word “ Rakka~ seems 
lo refer to that portion of Burma called Arracan (modern spelling ‘Arakan’,) There is in Mandalay 
the Arakan Pagoda or Temple reputed to be the most sacred place in Upper Burma and containing 
a miraculous image of Baddha said to have been brought there from Arukan in 1784 Perhaps 
the silver mage in Kandy was taken from fiat Arakan Pagoda. 

Last and possibly feast—Who was Miss (the Princess) Barnes? Mr, Selkirk; who was in 
Ceyion during five years of the reign of Sir Edward Barnes and must have known all abont his 
family, says she was his daughter, whereas Sir Edward Barnes no! having married until 1923, 
his daughter could not have been more than three years old in 1827.' 


l. Probably dhe eae born ot Kondy. aud the cift was intended ote memorial of thin evect—JL Pr lL. 
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Having an eye to what he considered “the connetion of the Christian Government! of 
England with the idolatries of the country," it is evident that Mr, Selkirk looked with disapproval 
on this gift. And doubtiess he would have on one made by Sir Edward Earues’ successor, Sir 
Wilmot Horton (1831—1837), te the shrine at Adam's Peak, to which Miss Gorden (Comming in 
her Two Happy Yeurs fn Ceylon thns alludes: 

"Strange to say, among the offerings presented at the shrine fifty years ago wes an 
embossed silver covering for the great footinark, the gift of Sir R. W. Horton who held office as 
British Governor from 1831 to 1837 and who thus emphasised the proclamation made in the 
name of His Majesty King William IV that protection would be continued to all ‘rites aod usages 

Another Governor, Sir William Gregory (1872—1877), made a gift to the Kandy Temple 
in the shape of two handsome lamps which adorn the entrance? [donot think that either Mr. 
Selkirk or Miss Gordon ae conld have.objected to these. 


= Thewe jams arcred tm [8 They are earmnnied hy trom msopies in the chepe.et w ddgoke-3, Pb 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF CEYLON, 


1668. 





By S. G. P. 
HE following brief reference to Ceylon cccurgin a French work entitled + “ Histoire dea 
Indes Orientales, contertant outre Fetablissentent de la Compegnie de France, diverses 


particulartter da Pats trés-remarquabies,” 
dépens d' Estienne Roger Marchand Libraire' MDCCX." The writer signs 


It was published at Anmuterdam “anx 
himself Souchu de 
repays 


Rennefort, and was, we jearn, ‘ Tresorier des Gardes du Corps du Roy,’ and afterwards * 


du Conseil de la France Orientale.* 


Seconde Partie, Livre Second. Chapitre Il. 
Vewe de fisle de Ceilon, & des Ports que les Hollandois 
ont dams cette Isle. 


Le vingt-<quairiéme Decembre, Visle de 
Ceilon {at vewé d'abord comme une terre basse 
qui paroissdit assez belle, & plus avant des 
hautes montagnes couvertes de bois. Le vingt- 
cinguiéme au muatins, les Francois fondérent par 
le travers d’nne Baye appeliée de Mata qui est 
du cdte du Midy, of deux Vaisseaux Hollandois 
les ayant reconnus, furent mosiller au dessus du 
Cap Rouge quiest un coin de cette Baye, sur 
laquelle i y avoit des muisems, des magasins & 
une petige Forteresse avec pavillion Hollandois, 
Cette habitation se nomme Saudy. L’ Aigie-d’or 
en approcha, & futabordé d'un canot, dans 
lequel estoitun soldat qui dit de la pari du 
Gouverneur appellé Piter Groot, que les 
Francois seroient bien-venus par tout of il y 
avolt des Hollandois, & que sils voulcient 
écrire, il yavoit & Pontugal des Vaisseaus prests 
& partir pour Europe. Le sieur Goujon tit 
une dépéche 4 ja Chambre generale de France 

donner avis du lies ot ils estoient. 

La Ville de Pontugal fut découverte de 
trois Leués auprés d'une montagne en forme de 
Pic, qui la fait reconnoitre. On distingua avec 
ties Innettes A longue weué une fort belle For- 
leresse menve, quantité de maisons bien baties, 
& cing grands Navires motiillez dans la Baye, 
sur laquelle elle est siinée. On avoit sceu 
de soldat qa‘avoit envoyé le Gouverneur de 
Sandy, que les Hollandois estoient eu guerre 
contre le Roy de Ceilon auquel ils avoient pris 

nombre de sujets qu'ils taisoient travailler 
au Fort de Pontugal les fers aux pieds. 

Le 27 yoguans le long de l'Isle du cdté du 
Midy, il parat une habilation de Hollandois sur 
une eminence pomme Barberin, 

Chara 

+. #.i¢ 
eu ds Cuumes ” ps 


Von traverse #2 essertament 
wae onpe taaen by the Migtieh endl few 
pa: % Wolnt de Gale. 


. Part 11, Book I, Chapter I, 
ef the istand of and of the 
og A ey ag 

On the twenty fourth of December (1668) 
the island of Ceylon was sighted, first as a fine 
low-lying land with high wooded mountains 
further on. On the twenty fifth, in the morn- 
ing. the French took soundings acrosa a Bay 

fed the Bay of Mata, which ison the Sonth- 
ern side. On recognising them two Dutch 
ships came up and cast anchor in front of tlic 
Red Cape, whichisa corner of that Bay, on 
which honses, stores, and a smull Fortress with 
the Dutch flag were seen, This placeis called 
Saudy. The ‘ Aigle-d’or” approached it and 
was met by a canoe, in which was 2 soldier sent 
by the Governor named Piter Groot, ts say that 
the French would be welcome wherever there 
were Dutchmen, and that if they wished to 
write there were vessels at Pontugal’ ready 
to leave for ~. Mr. Goujon* wrote a 
despatch to the ‘Chambre generale de France’ 
to inform them where they were, 

The town of Pontugal was sighted from a 
distance of three leagues near a mountain of the 
form sci! ae which served as a mark to point 
it out. ith the ‘ lunettes a longue venue oné 
could make out a fine new Fortress, @ number 
of well built houses, and five large ships at 
anchor in the Bay on which it is situated 
From the soldier sent by the Gorernor of Saud 
they had learnt that the Dotch were at war wi 
the King of Ceylon, from whom they had taken 
a great number of subjects, who were made to 
work at the Fort of Portugal with chains on 
their feet . 

On the 27th as they sailed alang the South- 
ern coast of the land there was secti a2 settle- 
ment of the Dutch on a hill named Barberin. 


ginten! ihe honta ete 46 Musique ddet on peut evete cher tul be Cat we (iy 
primed "aa chaleee de Care broke” te thn babe ef a ** oe Sevle 
& Conseiiler verake de = 
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Le 31 vingt lievés de Pontugal, se On the 3tst, af a distance of 20 leagues 
de ty Mer, sur na terve-plain parey de beaux which is well bill and situated on the Sea shore 
arbres qui font une bres-agréable perspective. ona level ground, covered with beautifal trees 
Thy avoitune grande Forteresse a cote, & tiuit’ “that forma very agreeable sight, There was a 
Navires 4 la made im | ne big Fortress by the side and eight ships in the 
Les Hellandois qai bennent a Cellon outre , harbour, al 
Ponlngal & Colombo, deny Villea nommées . The Dutch, who, besides Pantugal and 
Negombe & Japhnepatan, soni ¢iablis & tres- (Colombo, have in Ceylon two towns called 
bien, forties sur les cites de |’ Occident,da Negombo and Japhnepatan, are well sctiled and 
Seplentrion & du Midy; pour te <dlé, de strongly fortified on the West, North, and South: 
Orient, ils.oe le gardoicnt point, perce qu'llti'y» ¢aasin; bul ou ihe Eastern sale they have 
avoit pot de canelic: Les Poriugsis y ont ‘nothing, because there was no cnmamot there 
fésnimeins autrefsis ea des Forteremes que leah The Portuguese nevertieless hadsome Fortres- 
‘Hollandets ont prises & elémolues dept degrez ses there formerly, which the Dutch have takeg 
&e demy & huit degrez de latituile on Nord en "gad destroyed, al seven qaatl: half and cight 
deux places dent Tune s'appelle Tmkemale, &) degrees Norlh Latitude, in two places, one of 
Vautre Battecnlo., ACette derni¢re est sur ame which is called Tinkemale; and the other 
‘Baye tresseuye.oh loathe une grande Riviere; Batteaalo. The latter iz on a very sale Bay 
ley Navirus y eotrent & en sortent & la yoile “into which a inree river flows) ships go it and 
Au ccm de cetie Baye est in eadroit fortcom- out of it with spread sails) Ina corner of this 
mode pour baltic (me ‘Fortersse, & qusle Roy Hay isa spot very suitable fora Fortress, which 
de Ceifou voutiroit Hien avoir donmé & we tie King of Ceyloy would gladly hmve given to 
puissance crpable de le deHendre deloppostion «nation cipable cf protecting him from the 
Ges Hollandois qui-emporient =z canelle sans Dutch, win tarry awey lis cinnamon withoul 
tien payer, pretendams avoir depenid de grandes, Paying anything forit,.on the pretence tial 
sommes ® le delivrer ules Portugais. fils cots huve spent large sums to deiiver him from the 
seervoieut toulies Jes Villes & tous les Forts Portuguese, They kept for themselves all the 
quilly leur avoient pris, exceptez ceux qu'ils ‘owns and forts they Mire taken, except those 
démoliasoient, & nen rendoient puint au. Roy “which they had destroyed, and did not give any. 
te Ceilon, qhoy Quills se fassent obligez par to the King of Ceylon, thongh they bad bound 
traittd' dé lay en remetire quelques uns; ils les themselves hy treaty to hand over to hin some 
tenoient comme, gages.de leur denb, & prenoient of them ‘They kept them as security for what 
la. canelle pour partie de Vinterest, be owes them, and look ihe cimmamon for o part 
On pourrolt |otijours avoir alemen! corres. of the interest, 
/poitdance tle Battecalo avec le Roy | cor ki Ville Ove could easily correspond with thie Kim 
de Candie ci tl demeure, est ciluce i peu prés au oat any ime from Pattecalo, fer tle town at 
anilien dé Piste & deng joirnées de Battecalo & Candie, where he resides, is etinated wlmost in 
a Meus jourmces de Colombo, Les Cartes the centre of tie delinnd, at two days’ journey 


Géopraphiques munguent, de les mettre both from Battecalo und fran Columbo. There 
autroment § are no maps to locute {hem otherwise, 

| Broghe de Catidie du cite de Battemis, il Near Candie. on the Bualtecalo tide, there 
¥ # um tresbese Bois de canelle, yore les Porin- is a fine cimmamon wood, which neither the 
gate iy les Hollendcia n'ont janiais possedé Portuguese por the Dutch ever possessed, 

ce que quiil ¢st trop prest dela puissance du because itis too close to the Kind, end alse 
Roy, & sissy quils n'y oat pas employé ta because they did not exert thele utmost to get 
Hemmtre force, la cote d'Occident dosinant plus ii, av the West coast jrelded more cinnamon 
‘di canelle que tont ie movds f’en pent con- than ceild be consnined by the whole world, 
sommer, Ce aay ij est pas riche, parce This King, who is tot rich becuse they take 
quien inp pread ce que se terre produit de from him without any payment the Gest. that 
feerllenr, Smits Men payer, auroit bien voli. the land yields, wonld be very glad to find # 
irouver Marchand = qui venire ce Bois Merchant t¢ whom (int wood can be sald. 
C'exicient des dispositions ay rtpoce de canelle, . These dispositions for (he cimnawon trade 
#tt Mevoit teussir aut Francois. Tout te debit, should be of profit to the French? All the 
en fail par led Hollandois qui pe La tirest que expert is carried on ‘by the Dutch who get it 
de Geton : maiales depensesexessivesquilafont Gily fromy Ceylon, but the | Nee 
en extte fete, off! fait juger qu'lls y connoissent which they incur in this ar gsiel one ste 
tncere quelques autres avantetes. |p. 355-359). “pect that they know of other advaniages also * 

We eel atm, * Fiery ee Pert ba diwie,” p leah «© Teonoct, Crete J) © ut a 
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THE “TRAGEDY AND PROBLEM OF 
MAJOR DAVIE. 


PAPER was read by Miss Violet M. Methley, of Clifton, Bristol, on April 1th, 1918, 
before the Royal Historical Society on the subject of Major Davie and the massacre of 
the garrison under his command at Kandy in 1803. 
As will appear from the following pedigree, Miss Methley js o preal-grand-daughter of one 
ol Davie's sisters, Margaret, who married, at Edinburgh, William Martin, « Writer to the Signet.’ 











W. 4Slartin _ Jcha Davie 

W, A. Martm 
|Wieiter to the Signet, = $Muargurcet 

Edipburgh} ol Gavysite 
1788.182S 
4 
€ other chikiirew and Ciristiza 
= Thomas Kilner 
Two sone and Elizabeth Frances 
6 others and Violet M. Methiay 


For the chief sources of the information on which her paper is based Miss Methley, as 
required by the Society, bas relied on original research and spent much fime in examining 
documents at the Record Office, transferred there from the Colonia! Oltice and the War Office. 
One of these is an account of the massacre at Kandy written by a Dutch Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
named Greeving (query. for " Greevinck”™ 7), who managed to escape by hiding in « dry well, 
His diary has has never been printed (though it is quoted in the (Vastrated London News 6 for 


t Vere & heent at Tee tie others waters Chhoew were sea ane Mn retell) mury ed. 
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17th August, 1850), and is practically unknown m Ceylon, which is curions as “if contains [irst- 
hand infirmation extremely relevant to the much-yexed question of Davie's conduct at Kandy: 
There is, however, al the Record Office ‘the MS—taken down by an interpreter—in the most 
exquisite microscopic handwriting, as clear as prot.” 

The result of Miss: Methley's study of these documents; is to pul a much more favourable 
construction on the conduct of the unfortunate Major than that which has hitherto beld the field, 
and to support the view of it taken—almost alone among Ceylon writers—by Dr, Henry 
Marshall in his book. 

Governor North made Davie a scapegoal and Cordiner, who belonged to the Governor's 
entourage, naturally adopts his point of view. There are but slight or second-hand accounts of 
the Kandy debdcie in the therCeylon historians and writers, Tennent, Pridham, Forbes, Davy and 
Knighton, and the fuller narrative of it given in the Hon. J. W. Fortescue's History of the British 
Army is chiefly based on Cordiner. Evidently Mr. Fortescue had never deen Greeving’s diary, 

lwas able to-supply Miss Methley with other sources of information recently discovered, 
viz,, the letlers from officers of the Kandy garrison including some from Davie himself, given 
by Captain T. A, Anderson as an appendix to his Poems Written Chiefly in India (a unique 
copy of which containing this appendix I <upplied to the Colombo Museum), and Doyly's Diary 
edited by Mr. H. W. Codrington, and recently published by the RAS, (C.B.) Miss Methley’s paper 
therefore may besaid to be the last word on the subject, embodying everything that is known of it 

There isin the possession of the Methley family “avery beautiful miniature of the 
Major, taken im 1601, just before he went to Ceylon, and given tohis fianede, Miss Nicol,also a lock 
‘of hishair."| These Miss Methley gave me an opportunity of seeing at Clevedon, on March 8th 
last, when she kindly brought them over for mry inspection. The miniature shows a very fine face. 





MAIOR DAVIE 
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The imscription on the back runs :— : 
January, 1798. 
From A. Davie 
to M. Nicol, 
Went to India, 
September, 180%. 


The miniature was painted by “ Mr. Charles, Miniature Painter to His Majesty, Strand.” 
No further particulars of the lady have been traced. 

The hair, consisting of two thick locks, arranged in «= Greek cross, is of a light brown 
colonr. 

The only other relics of Davie are at the Record Office. They consist of “two or 
three scraps of letters from him to Governor Maitland still preserved among the Colonial Office 
papers— terribly pathetic letters,’ which Mr. Fortescue has reproduced in his book, and a letter 
in his own hand-writing, dated “ London, July 9th, 1801," and addressed to " R. Sullivan, Esq:,"” 
asking him to write to the India Office to obtain a passage for himself and his servant, “a native 
of that country,” on board the " Manchip,"" East Indiaman, about to proceed to Colombo “as he 
had been ordered to join his corps," at the Island of Ceylon. “The Malay Corps” had just 
been embodied and Davie had been gazetted to it as Major. 

It occurred fo me that the proper place for these letters is not the Record Office, where 
they are buried among piles of other documents, and are only with difficulty excavated on rare 
occasions and af long intervals by stray students of the history of this island, but the Colombo 
Museum where they would excite much more interest. Any historical value they may have 
had has long ago been exploited to the full, and they are of value golely as relics, and snch value 
chiefly is local. Accordingly I told Miss Methley, who was the last to unearth them, that I 
contemplated suggesting to the Ceylon Government that it should make an application to the 
Record Oifice to sanction their transfer to it in order that they might be deposited in the Colombo 
Museum, But on inquiry it was discovered that this would require a special Act of Parliament. 

Miss Methley was good enongh to present photographs of the miniature td the Colomto 
and Kandy Museums. 

I. P. LEWIS. 
THE DAVIE LETTERS. 
With Notes by MISS V, @ MEtHLey, 
- London, July 91h, 1802. 


Being ordered fo joirt my corps at the Island of Ceylon, I will therefore be 
much obliged to you, to write to the India House, in order that I moy obtain a passage 
for myself and servant, a native of that country, on board the * Manchip,"’ East 
Indiaman, about to proceed to Colombe. 
f have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient and very humble servant, 
| ADAM DAVIE, 
To R. Sullivan, Esq. ita casein? 


in 1805 Maitland conveyed letters (o and from Davie by means of secret agents. 

The following I have only seen printed. | have not yet discovered the whereabouts of 
the criginal.—but it is probably somewhere amongst the masses at the Record Office of unciassi- 
fied correspondence, etc., where f found Greeving’s Diary. 


Str, 
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“i, Devte. am dhe only prisoner left: the resi are all dead, murdered or 
starved. Jam withnal/ meal or clolhes. I expect nof to survive many days. Do not 
tell my friends that fam alive." 

Then followed advice (nquoted) as to expedition lo Kandy. with a plan for his escape, 
and the fetter ends : 

“fam fold fhat Iam lo be murdered when my countrymen come fo Kandy.” 
The following two letters: are amongst the Colonial Office records, Fortescue quotes 

them, and “ Balkis, also.* The fatler, I may say, miaguofes them, making a mistake is 
punctuation in the las! scrap which entirely allers.the sense. She puts a full stop after “im- 
perfectly,’ making" My “ begins fresh sentence | 

“Anpust, 1821, 10 miles S.-E, af Kandy. 

Gen, Wilson, Oh, be expeditinus in saving me Is (here any question that 

my wishes oreto be released hence without delay? {f have no means to propose 
then fiose formerly mentioned. [have wrote several times within these fen mornthe, 
end have pol (hree small alips of poper withoal signatire, Messenger is of mo wae 
boing in daily . - - sick unfo death wifhont money, clothes or food: pleose send re 
“ little apaem ortaudanem to alleviate my pains ; expec! ta «ie daily; could be 
arried by dooly hy wav of Gamboor Ganda. . . . . (illegrble). 

If you have no intention of apeedily doing something, sond mc a parr af 
jonscitg fo fermuinale my painful existence, twolve moniha unable lo rise from mot 


a penknife, a little ram, gin, or brandy and laudanum - . , . slop 
ae at Kaiog 7% » « » Gnd when night fails sending a parly wilh a dooly 
might get ouf of fhe country . . . - . . dtsfance withou? a shot being fired, 
@ndasmyoarnguiah ., . .s . DAVIE.” 


The foregoing is scrawled in pencil upon.a scrap of native paper. Very badly written 
ans! in places absolitely (legible, a3 the yords are completely rubbed ont. 

The little communication which follows, almost certainly the last written by Davie, is « 
of another scrap, measurmg four and a hall by two inches, 

“My anguish of tedy fs insupporlable, and = see bu? imperfectly my dear 
friend, No paper. Afy complaints are a tae 
This is unsigned. 
‘ 


Fr | 7 = 


OTE BY Me L. J.B. Turner—tThe following extract from Governor Maitiand’s 
natch No. {3cf 28th February, 1806, is interesting In that it indicates thal some of Davie's 
letters may be found with the original of the letter of Nov. 22, 1805, in the Colonial Office. 

“to my Letters nnder Date Nowr. 22nd, 1805, Isiated that I had managed with some 
Difficulty to open a Correspondence will) the unfortunate: Major Davie, and I enclosed you the 
Letters he had sent to me in answer to my first. 

“DP hove still managed, tho’ they have changed the Place of his Confinement, lo cons- 
municate with him, bat nothing has recently passed worth Your Lordship's Notice, 

“You will however perceive that in his first Letters, he the Commanding Officer at the 
time attributes the Massacre of Candy entirely to the Malays. . “) 


eg ee EEF i a aT a a 
£ Cerna) Mepuiee. Oeteber, 10," A Porgothon Tmgedr” by" Baikie” Ae Bulkis eveertiepie he Mohommeadece wan 
thesame of tee Ques af chat, | mre that the erriter who teed Lael eeieplies wasaledy. J, FL, 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE ECONOMICS OF 
THE MARITIME PROVINCES OF CEYLON, 
__—*41798-1805, 

By Ee I Be TURNERS Way CC 
I. CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE. 


EFORE entering even upon the barest outline of the financial position and economic con- 
ditions ef the British possessions in Ceylon from 1798 to 1805, itis necessary first to collect 
the available information on the obscure snbject of the coinage and currency of the Hme- 

The Despatches and other papers of the period contain frequent, though very scaltered references 
lo them, and, checking, with their aid the valuable. though not always accurate, work of 
Bertolacc,! we shail find it possible to accumulate « considerable amount of material. 


Rates of Exchange. ; 


At the lime of the British occupation of the Maritime Province the chief currency ap ; 
do have been a depreciiled coinage of copper stuivers. This currency had once been the silver 
ducatoon, worth 5a. 5d. sterling and equal to 80 stuivers, but, by the issue of Treasury notes, 
ealled Credit Brieven,* in terms of rix-doliars, fanams, and stuivers, payable on presentation at the 
rate of 48 stuivers for each rix-dollar, and by selling by auction the gold and silver coms 
brought mto the island, Governor Vander Graaf had practically eliminated the ducatoon, and 
the tree currency had become the copper stuiver, 45 of which went lo the nx-dollar, whith was 
jiseli & mere money of account, By 1795, the dncatoon, which, in 1785, was worth only 80 
stuivers, was sold for 100." We shall see that, in March. 1803, the figure was 162. 

Further depreciation tock place on the fixture by the British of the rate of exchange 
between the gold and silver currencies of India, amd the copper of Ceylon, shortly after the 
occupalon 11796. The Dutch rate of exchange had been about 30 fanams to the gold star pagoda 
worth 8 shillings sterlmg.* but the British, assimilating the copper coimages of India and Ceylon, 
fixed it at 45 lanams. This remained the nominal rate of exchange for several years, but, as. 
carly as February, 1799, apparently owing to a fall in the value of copper, a star pagoda could not. 
he procured for SO fxnams, This figure rose, in 1800, to 58 and even 60, and was at 60 in 1803." 
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Asa rax-dollar equals 12 tanams, it most be equal to 8 x 12/45 or 2133 shillings with the 
star pagoda at 8s. and 45 fanams, or 2s. 1fd. which is'at the rate of 9 3/8 rix-dollars to the pound 
sterling. This became the official rate of exchange when the Maritime Provinces were transterred 
irom the contro) of the East India Company to that of the Crown from ist January, 1802. From 
that date, the Government accounls were maintained in rix-dollars. fanams,; and pice or shiivers, 
Before thal date, the acconnts were generally kept in star pagodas, Janam, and cash,* 

Copper Coimages, 

The amount of Dutch copper im circulation, augmented by what came over front the 
Coast, appears to have been snificient for Ibe requirements of the Settlements only for a short time: 
fy 1800 we find Mr. North, ib his Despatch of 20th January, asking for a " considerable quantity 
of copper coin " to be sent from England, owing to "the Increase of Confidence in. Government 
and the internal Commerce of the Country, and partly to the activity with which the Productions 
af Candy are bough! up, consisting chiefly of Coffee and Arrecka nut,” tis not dlear whether or 
when this coin was received in Ceylon, but it probably arrived some time in 1801. 

In April, 1801, 62,000 pounds of copper, which were in the Company's store, and some 
abandoned cannon ai Trincomalee, were "given over... to an individual to be coined into 
Stutvers," 48 to the rz-dollar.’ 

About the same time, as this local coinage was a slow process, 100,000 pounds weight of 
copper coined info stuivers was ordered from England.‘ This probably arrived in 1802. 

In @ Despatch of 20th April, 1803, we find mention of a sum of £10,000 included in the 
sum drawn npon His Majesty's Treasury for a supply af copper. This may have arrived Inter in 
1803. In the-same Despatch, an annus! supply of copper isasked for, bul there is no ‘evidence 
that this reques| was complied with. According fe Bertolacci,* issues of copper com were 
occasionally made each year from 1802101805. The issues would include both coin minted 
jocally and that struck in England. 

Silver Coinage. 


Gp to 1802, the nax-dollar, though originally a Dutch coin,|* was, as far 28 Ceylon was 
concerned, mere money of account for the purposes af the issue of the Credit Breven., But, in 
Mr, North's Despatch of 15th December, 1801, we find an order on England for £8,333. 6.8 nm 
silver fo be coined into rix-dollars. The bullion value of the coin was to be 1s. 8d. sterling, whereas 
the nominal valne was 2s. 13/5d. Mr, North does not think that this great difference between 
the real and momma! value of the rix-dollars" will “preduce in this Country the same Evils 
which it would in one where the Fabrication of Coin is mare easy,” and he apparently expects to 
make some profit for Government out of the difference. 

This propesal was apparently carried ont some time in 1802. Bertolacc] states thal lo 
50 pounds of silver were added 5 of Japan copper, and one pound of this metal was coined into 50 
rixdoliars, Thos, with silver at 5s 2d, per ounce, 2,500 rix-dollars were worth 50 » 16x 62 pence 
or one rix-dollar was worth Is, 7 21/25d., not counting cost of copper, which i practically Mr. 
North's figare of 1s. $d.'' 
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It was not long before the new coin found its real level in relation to the gold star pagoda. 
Thus, though the rate of exchange with England remained at 2s. T 3/5. the local rates of exchange 
given in the Ceylon Government “ Gazette” of proximale dates, chow on 1st June, 1802, the ater 
pagoda at 4 rix-dollars 33 stuivers, or the rix-dollar at ts S$d.: om Ist December, 1802, the star 
pagoda al 4°36 or the rix—doller at 1s,/6. 4/194: on 30th March, 1803, the sinrpagoda at 5 tix- 
dollars, or the rix-dollar at 1s,/7; 1/5d_ 


These rates represented the price of Madras bills in the open market in Ceylon, but 
Government, in the disposal of bills, were content with a premium of some 7%, as against the 
‘premium of nearly 30 7/ in the open market. Further, according to Bertolacci, Ceylon currency wae 
received by the local Treasury in exchange for foreign coins, or for hills on England-or the Pre- 
sidencies at the same rates al which it had been issued. In these ways; lhe nominal value of the 
currency was supported. Hut, in 1805, apparently after the departure of Mr. North, receipt of 
Ceylon currency at issue value, and the granting of bills at that rate were discontinued and the 
currency fell to its intrinsic value:' * 

Convertible Paper. 


The actual coining of the rix-dollar was preceded, by some years, by the issne of a conver- 
tible paper currency, consisting of promissory notes, generally of the walne of 25, 50, and 100 riz 
dollars! 30,000 rix-dollars’ worth of this. paper was isaued in March, 1800, and by February, 
1801, 75,000 dollars’ worth had been issued. The “credit is so perfect , .. that another issne fill 
may be found useful or even necessary." By Sth October, 1801, about £10,000 worth of the 
paper was in circulation at a smal) premium and by July, 1805, 887,525 rix-dollars’ worth.1* 

Exchange with India 

In the early years of the British occupation, the revenne of the Maritune Provinces was 
‘never sufficient to meet the expenditure, and money had to be raised in various ways lo carry on 
the Government, As the Presidencies of India were frequently drawn upon, the question of the 
rates of exchange with them often atises,. Bills an Madras were drawn in star pagodas and Bills 
on Bengal in Arcot rupees, par in the latter case bemg 350 Arcot rupees for 100 star pagodas, that 
is, the Arcot rupee al 2s, 3 3/7d. with the star pagoda at 85,¢*" On Mr, North’s arrival, however. 
the exchange was 400 Arcot rupees fo 100 star pagodas, but by Sih October, 1799, be “bad the 
satistaction of gradually lowering ''it to 365. For some time hetore 18jh February, 1801, it -had 
been 360, In April, 1801, the Governor “was obliged to raise it... to Three Hundred and Sixty 
Five, in Consequence of the Government of Fort Si. George having raisedt that of their 
‘Treasary.'* (5 Oct, 01) By 10th September, 1902, it bad fallen again to 340. 

For conversion to Ceylon currency, the par was 45 fanaims for one star pagoda, and the 
exchange never rose above par, and occasionally copper would be paid into the Treasery for bills 
on Bengal at 48 fanams to the star pagoda.'* When the rix-dollar had been coined, the par, with 
the dollar at 25. 13/5d. or 9 3/8to the pound sterling, was 375 rixz-dollars te 100 star pagodas. 
Rut, after May, 1802, bills for 360 Arcot rupees or 100 star pagodas were no! given at Colombo 
for tess than 400 rix-dollars. “Therefore altho’ His Majesty's Treasury paysat the End of 
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Eighteen months one Thirty Sixth more than Forty Pounds, for each Hundred Star Pagodas that 
I draw for, | on the otber Hand receive 4 full Sixteenth more than its value on the same Sunt" 
Or more clearly, Government, in remitting 100 star pagoiias to Bengal, paid out 360 Arcot rupees 

or 1/36 over par, but received from purchasers of hills for 100 star Oe tay a ciackiecs tasead 
of 375, But-this satisiactory state of affairs was only on the Government side, the falling exchange, 
while it -was favourable to Government in its position of an exporter with bills to sell, being against 
the interests of importers who wished to bny bills, It may also be noted thal the supposedly 
great advantage to Government only brought in, during the whole of Mr, North's adtinistration, 
“ the paliry Sam of £286, 8, 10.1" 


By July, 1805. the nominal rate of exchange between star pagodas and rix-dollars had 
fallen to 48 fanams instead of 4S, owing, according to Mr. North, to the increasingly unfavourable 
balance of trade against Ceylon. Bul the actna! rate had fallen far below par. We aw that it 
was 60 fanams in March, 1803, and it seems to bave remained about this figure til] 1508, But as 
the specie or silver export point was probably slightly less than 60—1 fanam=5/3d_ silver value 
and a star papoda=96d..or 57 3/5 fanams, to which costs of transportare to be added—a constant 
drain of silver rix-dollars to India must huve been going on. so thal itis not surprising thal they 
had almost all disappeared by 1508,'* 

Sale of Bills by Auction. 

The high premism on foreign bills was a result of the great demand for billy, resulting 
from the excess of imports over exports duc to the undeveloped condition of the. Manilime Pro- 
vinces and the protibibom of grants of land in perpetuily to Europeans.'* So great, 
im fact, was the demand thal by July, 1805, it had become a "very genenil practise” to 
procure hills from the Treasury at par to sell them alan advanced price in the bazaar. This 
Induced Mr, North to try the experiment of selling a great proportion of the bills by public auction, 
and it * has so well succeeded that | have litth: Donbt of the Possibility of extending it, and ct very 
considerably reducing by means of if the Expence of our supplies of money,")* But private 
individaals who had to buy bills on India in the open market had now lo pay anything up to 60 
fanams Jor a star pegoda mstead of the old 45. or the later 45 of the nominal exchange. and the 
sale of bills by auction. the first departure from the principles necessary fo support the nominal 
value of the currency was the forerunner of later measnres, such as the refusal lo receive fhe 
currency at issne value, which led to acute depression of exchange, till, in 1812, it fel! to 70 danams, 
and, i $813, the stuiver showed a depreciation of 2107 trom its value in 1760. 17 


Other Rates al Exchange, 

Besides the star pagoda and the Arcot rupee, with which weare principally concerned, 
there were many oliver currencies for which rates of exchange are quoted in the Guseffe, The 
Gazette of 30th March, 1803, gives the following with rates of exchange in riz-dollars and stuivers = 
Venetian ducat—6.24; Bengal gold miohur—22 ; Surat gold mohur—1$; star paste Porto 
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Nove pagoda—4: Tutocoreen pagoda—4.18; ducatoon—3,18 ; Spanish dollar—2.36; Sural. rmpec— 
1.24 ; Arcot ruapee—1.18 ; sicca rupee—1.24, Of those not already especially mentioned, the only 
‘ones we are likely to hear of again are the Porto Novo pagoda and the sicen rupee: Under the 
Dutch, 120 Porto Novo pagodas weut to 100 star pagodas, but the above list makes the muamber 
125, so that the Porto Novo pagoda equalled ts, 44/5d.24 The sicca rupee was fixed al 25. 6d. 
in London early in 1802, bat appears from the list to have dropped to Zs. 4 4/54, by March, 1803, 

It'is obvious that Bertolacci's complaint mmst have heen well-founded: “ The canftision 
that has been introduced into the accounts of the colony, irom the wariety of exchanges, and by 
the complicated and difficult fractions arising from them, haye rendered those accotinis intricate 
and perplexing to a great degree, ¢ven lo the best informed civil servants; and have added work, 
in the offices. of the different accountants, which, with a fixed Sacha wnincumbered with 
fractions, could have been spared.''*) 

Minting. 

Before leaving the subject cf the coinage, the local arrangements for minting may be 
noted: According to Bertolacci,?* minting was done by contract fill 1611, the charges on 
the coinage of silver being 4% and on copper nearly 25)/. Jt is not clear whether the reference in 
Mr, North's Despatch of Ist Jamuary, 1804, para_ 14 to “the Establishment of a Mint" ailverls 
lo this system of coining by contract, or whether Bertolacci's statement thal he established a mint 
i 1811 is incorrect. 
. Il. Finance. 

In. the absence of the financial. statements, which shoold appear as enclosures to the 
Despatches, no exact statement of the revenue and expendijure of the period under review can 
be given. In the Despatch of 10th September, 1802, however, we learn incidentally that the 
expense of Mr. North's administration for 38 motiths othe end of 1801 was 19 lacs of ster 
pagodas; or £20,000 a month, or £240,000 per annom. We also gather that Lord Habart, 
Secretary of State, expressed “On the Article of Expence.... - Dread and Disapprobation " as 
early 25 May, 1802.*" But the revenue appears fo have been increasing every year from 1798. 
and by the end of 1802, there seemed to be grounds for expecting that (he revenne for 1803 would 
exceed the expenditure. The estimated expenditure appears to have been £331,000, and the 
estimated ordinary revenne £288,000. The excess of £43,000 is expected to be met from the 
following items of increased revere : land rents—100,000 rix dollars, arcka noi— 30.000; 
“ onilliam "—40,000 ; fees and stamps—60,000 ; coconut tree tax—100,000 ; pearl fishery—100,009 
(excess) ; total 430,000 rix dollars.** 

This estimate was, however, tofally upset by the outhreak of war with Kandy in 1803, 
and the large increase of military expenditure. There seem to be no figures available for 1903, 
bul, in 1804, the expenditure exceeded the revenue by £240,000 *° and appeared to be increasmng. 
In the same Despatch, an estimate of the revenue and expenditure of peace times puts the former 

at £270,000 to £300,000, and the latter at £430,000.* 
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Thos, « deficit of £150,000 to. £250,000 kad to be mel, anid this was done in various 
ways. While the Maritime Proymeces were still a posesson of the East india Company, that 
is, wp to 31st December. 1801, the Presidencies of India, also under fhe same control, were freely 
drawo upon. In addition to drafts for current expenses, hills 6n Bengal were granted to public 
servatits, not anly for ther personal salaries, but also for the pay of their departments. But the 
great demand for bills made it possibic for the said servants.to make so considerable a profit on 
the negotiation ol the bills thal they were restricted to dratis for personal salaries only,*’ 
Further, it became necessary lo restrict the drawings on India when the Maritime Provinces 
were taken. over by the Crown, and these bills were also discontinved fo some extent, and, in 
their place. debentures: were: issued for personal allowances. These debentures were im the 
nature of exchequer hills of the amounts of 250, 500,750, 1,000, 2,000 rix dollars. bearing interest 
al slighty over 93. The principal and interest were payable al the end ofa year either in Ceylon 
corrency.or by a bill.on His Majesty's Treasury.at 1$ months from date, or the debenture might 
be renewed in Ceylon. These debentures were isaned on and alter Ist September, 1902, from 
which dale no bills were granted on Bengal and Madras excep! for cash received.** I was 
Mr. North's intention to limil this debenture debt to ome million rix dollars, but by July, 1805, 
the great expenses of the Government had obliged: him to raise it fo 1.245.250 mix dollars or about 
£132,827 at 93/8 mx dollars to the pound eterling, At this dale, (here were 887,525 pix dollars 
er about £94,669 in circulation in the paper currency, the balance of indebtedness being made 
itp by bills on the Home Treasury and on the Presidencies of India, of which particulars are not 
available. 


As.un example of the finance of the period, we may quote the arrangements made for the 
purchase of three lacs of Sural rupees in specie—gold moburs and Sura! rmpees—towards the 
end of 1801 from a“ House of Agency af Madras.’ “For one Half ef this Sum which Iam 
to pay im Bills on Bengali, at my presenti Exchange of Three Hundred and Sirty Five Arcot 
Rupees for One Hundred Siar Pagoda: 1 will venture to draw my First Bill on the Lords Com- 
missioners of His Majesty's Treasury. For the other Half I shall prant Bills on the Madras 
Government in Part of the Credit stipulated forme by the Crown with the Company" (that is, 
on account of the cinnamon contract)?" It may be noted that the deal fell through owing to 
“anforeseen Accidents.” 5° 


Il. Land Tenure. 


The other principal item of economic interest in the period under review was the very 
vexed and intricate questions which arose onthe subject of land tenure, As these questions 
were probably the most discussed of any of the day, the material al our disposal is extetisive 
and complicated, but it is hoped that the following synthesic will bring eut ihe main points 
without foo much obscurity or fundamental error. | 


‘The Committee ol Investigation explain that the Dutch found that the Sinhalese system 
of basing land tenure on personal service had been retained. in great part. by the Porlugutse 


and that, amder the Dutch, “the tenuresol personal labour and official service were continued 
in conformity with the prejudices and customs of the inhabitants” © 
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The Sinhalese System. 

private individuals holding jand did so,'in the first instance, nol by paymg rent, but by per- 
forming services far the King, the soldiers serving for 1S days at a time and supplying them- 
selves, the workers i» iron serving for 15 days al a time in the King's workshops and making 
implements for the villagers, the wood cutters felling timber, carrying ammunition and spare 

arms, and 50 on, each performing some service, in return for which each “bad tor his mamte- 
nance a piece of maddy land which he sowed, and a large tract'of fruit trees . . as well a8 a garden 
where he had hic house, Tothis portion they give the name of porcvenia, and all the inhabi- 
tants, whether noble or plebeian, had their doties, each serving in his own way the King or the 
Lord of the village.’ * 


Non-Service Paravenies. . 


This system became complicated by gifts to individuals of lands and villages with their 
service tenures, by the commutation of services for payment-in Kind or money, by allerations 
made by the Portuguese and Dutch, so thal, by the fime of the British occupation, the subject 
had assumed a high degree of compleaty. The chief exception which appears to have ansen 
was the coming into existence ol whal we may call “non-service’' tenures, apparentiy owing to 
lhe fadure, probably through oversight, oo the part of Government to exact the due services. In 
the meantime, the tenants retained possession, and became ‘entilled to the land hy prescription, 
the period being said to be three generations, under the Sinhalese Government, thirty years -umder 
the Dutch, ten years under the British." We find, however, in the period with which we are 
dealing, that these bunds paid a share of the crop to Government, so that i} would appear that 
the tenant's right to the land was only admitted on the condition that this shure was con- 
sidered to be due to Government. Some, however, of these non-service tenures may have arisen 
from commutation of the services. 

As Ribeiro makes no mention of non-service tenures, zt would seem probable that they 
did nol appear till the eighteenth century. By the end of it, however, the distinction between 
service ami nor-service lenures had become clear. Kibeiro usea the term pororenia, correctly. 
pravéniya (Se ©<4a, hereditary land) in the single sense of a service land, a umge followed by 
Mr. North, ** bui the other British authorities generally wse a qualifymeg term {o distingmah the 
service lenures. Thos De Meuron has Neifnde Porveni ** while in Burnand's Memoir we lind 
Diernstbaare (service) Parvenies, 

Ciassifieation of Tenures: 

Introducing this distinction mto Bertolace's classification of land tenures 44 we find 
that the fenures in the Sinhalese districts fall into three classes: (1) ands of which Government 
has relained immediate possession ; (2) non-service tenures ; and (3) service tenures. 
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The first class includes (i) Mutiette (SefeeiSQ) lands which are cultivated on Govern- 
ment account—in ancient times, the rice grown on them was reserved for the King’s houseliold 
(ii) Ratninda (Sot Het) lands which are “cultivated by Government, whose sole property they 
are."?" {iii) Ratmahera (O23 8 6) lands, which include “all waste and uncultivated lands to which 
oo private title can be shown.''** These lands might be granted for cultivation, in which case 
1/10th share for lands on high soil, 1/4th for low lands was due to Government after five years. 
If they were cultivated without Government sanction, they paid } share. This head includes 
chenas. or tands intermittently cuitivated by burning down the jungle, fiv) Mefapeld (SCOC>) lands, 
which were privale lands which have reverted to Government, owing, according to Bertolucci, 
to failure of male issue to perform the due services, (v) Nilapaid (AC SC) lands which have 
reverted to Government owing to failure on the part of the occupants fo perform the services, 
When lands under the last two heads are cultivated, they paid 4 share to Government." * 

The second class is that of the non-service lands, which were heritable, saleable, and 
heli in fee simple. They may be divided into three heads : (a) paddy fields, (b) gardens, (c) other. 

Head (a) paddy fields were of two kinds (i) Ofw (Sp) paying 1/10th and fii) Ande (@e¢) 
paying 4 share to Government—the " paddy tax.” 

Head: (b) gardens were also of two kinds (3) Tanhoot (ef BSC. third share) 
to plant which permission had been given on condition that the planter sbould pay t/3rd 
‘of the produce, or 1/3rd of the value of the garden when planted, to Government, This 
payment was enforced by the Dutch for a Jong time, and was paid in kind, or a 
valuation was agreed upon and paid in money, But some time before the British occupation, 
the collection had been neglected, and apparently even abandoned, and Andrews attempt to 
renew it in the form ofa tax on coconut trees was so greally resented that it had to be given 
up. (ii) Samboody (@S2¢2s, self-will) or Ratmahera gardens, planted without the per- 
mission of Government, and subject to pay 4 share of the produce to Government. Many of 
these, however, like the former, heid by one family for a long time, were later possessed withou! 
any payment tc Government, either in kind or money, 


Head {c) Other, includes miscellaneous non-service poraveni tenures, of infrequent 
occurrence, €g. offo Combra Parveny, Owita (®SO), and Karnuis |asQ ge, apparently resemb- 
jing chena land) Paraveniya, said to be tenures of the Chilaw District, which pay 1/S5th share 
to Government,** Carwoodeny Paraveny (perhaps from sida, sea water) is given as land 
covered with low jungle and impregnated with salt water paying 1/5th share when cultivated. 

The third class is that of the service tenures. and includes both fields and gardens. 
‘This cluss is divided into two heads: (i) Accommodessan*’ lands granted under a personal 
service tenure, chielly by way of pay for official duties, These lands were riot abenable by will, 
sale, or mortgage, nor were they, in general, heritable, Till the beginning of the XIXth century. 
alinost all the native officers of Government were paid by the grant of these accantmodessans. 
(ii) Divel Paravent (eC, pay) or Vedowusam (©;00x9) or Neinde Paraveni, iands granted 
for personal services of a more menial kind, such as providing charcoal, chnnam, &c., carrying 
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‘uiggage and palanguins, and general cooly labour. As the term parevenfya implies, these lands 
were hereditary, reverting undivided to the male heir. They conld not be alienated by gift, 
sale, bequest or any other act, nor could they be charged or encumbered with any debt, nor 
were they liable to be sold mm execution of writs or any legal processes, “? 


Such are the genera) oullines of Land tennre im the Low-country Sinlialese Districts, 
but, apparently in many cases, the tenures became somewhat confused, and we find, for example, 
that accummodessans sometimes paid ofw or 1/10th share possibly in commutation of the services, 
and in some cases, were hereditary,** 


Tamil Tenure. 


In the Tamil Districts the tenure of land was much simpler. According to Bertolacci,** 
the Government share on paddy fields was invariably 1/10th of the produce. From Burnand's 
Membrial on (he Batlicaloa District, it would appear (hat this share was, i pari, a commatalion 
of the whole share due from the 42 King’s matfetfa lands in the District, and that the payment 
of it was definitely agreed to in a "deed of submission” entered into by the liceadmen in 1766. 
The tenure of land in this District, and probably in the other Tamil Districts, was thus o non- 
service lesiure, The liability to service was, apparently, a personal one, termed aléyan (sen Pusia), 
which existed quite independently of land tenure, Accommodessana were, however, given to the 
Dutch Disiwa of Batticaloa in the same way as they were distributed in the Sinhalese Districts, 
by way of pay for official services, and possibly ollier officers enjoyed them. 

Land Tenure Reforms. 

Such was the general system of land tenure which existed in the Maritime Provinces of 

Ceslon al the time of the British Occupation in 1795-6, but, in the few years succeeding it, this 
system became subject to great and rapid changes. As we have seen?’ the Mudras Administra. 
tion abolished the service tenures entirely, in their assimilation of the revenwe machinery. in 
Ceylon to that of the Coast. Services were, in future, to be paid for in money, not in lend. 
Acoummodessan lands were resumed, and salaries paid to the incumbents, Service paravent were 
vested cutirely in the owners, without any service obligation;.on the condition thal 1/10th of lhe 
produce was paid to Government, and these lands became alienable. As on addifional reform 
a tax on non-service poravent gardens, which, though liable to payment, had escaped it through 
the negligence cl the Dutch, was proposed to be ramed by collecting from the owners of 
coconut trees coe fanam for cach. 


But the Madras Administration was a failure, and ihe principal cause of that ioilore 

was found by the Connmitlee of Investigalion bo be the land reforms. The Conimittee yecom- 

inends a return to the previous system of service tenures, pointing ont (1) the necessity of the 

“ qmeting of the minds of the peopie ;** (2) the insignificance of the Government 1/{0ih share trom 

a revenue pout of view 5 (3) that " no temptation of reward within ihe bounds of reason can induce 

a Cingalese to labour while be can esisl i idleness.’ undisturbed by ihe demands of his service 

tenure. AS regards the coconnt fax, unfairas it may have been, that paddy fields should be 

taxed, and gardens not, this tax was of unequal incidence, and was very unpopular on account 
of its being payable in Se. instead of in kind. 
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Mr, North's Views. 

‘The service lenure system was accordingly reveried to by Mr. North, but, although he 
was in agreement with the Committee at the outset of his administration, it was not long before be 
began to see very grave objections to the old system, and, by 1801, he bad decided upon "the 
absolute necessity of abolishing Tenure by Service," *" The Proclamations of 3rd May, 1800, and 
3rd. September, 1801, chow that Mr. North, by that time, considered the old system uncertain as 
regards tenure, inconvenient to the people, oppressive and irregular. His Despatches show that 
his chief objection to the service paraveni tenures was the probability, and indeed certainty, of 
(he abuse of the system by the headmen, for whom jf was easy to utilise the services for their 
private purposes instead of for public ends, or to employ the system lor the harassment of their 
enenies. He objected to the system of accommodessans as they were often held, apparently 
undivided, among several families, and formed an entirely inadequate recompense for the labour 
of the holders, particulirly in the case of the lower officers, of the rank of laacoreens, for example, 


‘The positive advantages of the abolition of the old system were expected to be the great 
encouragement of agriculture and commerce, and the stimulation of the people to a realisation. of 
their time, liberty and tabour asa property and pot asairibute.s' A considerable increase to the 
reverie was also apparently expected. ~ Territorial Revenue (that is; the Government shares 
from non-service lauds) calculated at my accession at 1 lac and 47,000 P. N, Pagodas has this year 
exceeiied 2 lacs and 20,000, and will next year produce al least 2 lacs anda hall Star Pagodian 
and when the land rents fall in in May will be greatly increased" by the new system,.** Lt will be 
noted that Mr. North's imphed opmion that the land rents would be more valuable than the 
services was diametrically opposed to (hat of the Committee of Investigation. 


Nor does the opinion of the day, with apparently the single exception of that of Lord 
Hobart, the Secretary of State, appearto have borne culthe fear of the Commillee that the 
inhabitants would not work withon! the compulsion of the services to be rendered, The Board 
of Revenue and Commerce anticipate “that the improved system of collecting the Revenue under 
your Excellency’s administration, and the periect security which is: now extended to the lowest 
order of People against oppression, will in lime , , , introduce among the Inhabitants a knowledge 
of the value of lime and labour, by which alone a Nation can become rich and imdependent of 
foreign assistance,” ** while the fact that there had been no desertions: among the labourers alt 
(he reclamation works at Mutturajawilla was considered “us one of the first proals ol the happy 
change that has been made in the condition of this people by the abolition of accommodessana” *" 

Mr. North's Legislation, 

By 1800, Mr. North had decided to depart from the recommendations of the Committee 
of Investigation, and on 3rd May, 1800, and Jrd September, 1802, he iseued Proclamations embody. 
img the new orders om land tenure, In the former, he combined with the service tenure questian, 
reguiutions to encourage the partition of land, to the effect that lands held in undivided tenure 


should pay 1/5 to Government till partitioned, thereafter 1/10, and that disputes about Le parti- 
tien should be referred to the Land Raad« 
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The first Proclamation also provides that “all land now enjoyed without Title or Grant 
under the denomination of Canois Parveny, Ratmahere or any other whatsoever” may be appro- 
priated by the occupier, provided that he declares the possession before the Landraad and pays 
Government 1/10 of the produce If the declaration is delayed, it will then pay 1/2. 

The sections dealing directly with service lenures are Nos ith and 16th, Section 1 
states all persons holding land by tenure of service may appropriate the lands on payment of 1/10. 
the produce of high lands ang 1/4 that cflow lands. If the land was ~Mallapalla, Netlapalia, 
Ratninda or Ande™ 1/4 is to be paid. All such appropriations are to be “enregistered in the 
Registry of the District," By section 12 persons taking up this appropriation are freed from all 
obligation of service, “excepton particular order of ourself or our successors, Governors of 
Ceylon, in which case they will receive pay " at the usual rates, 

As regards Accommodessan lands, section 16 notifies that Lascoreens having Accn- 
modessans from Government can give them ap, having the renunciations registered, Thereafter 
they wil] not be bonnd to any service, except on the “especial command of our self and our 
successors, Governors of Ceylon, receiving adequate pay for the services,” 


To encourage agriculture. section 14 provides for grant by Government of uncultivated 
lands, to be held duty free for five years, and thereafter to pay the same rates as the old service 
temire lands. And it is further declared that “for the further encouragement of agriculture ” 
there is to be no monopoly of any production of the soil, save and except cinnamon: 

There seems, however, to have been little response to the proposals in this Proclamation, 
and by Proclamation of 3rd September, 1801, the 11th and 16th sections of that of 3rd May, 1800, 
are repealed, and it is notified that, from May Ist, 1802. ‘all obligation to Service on Tenure 
of Lands . . shall cease . . and lands held Duty free .. on account of Such Service, shall ... pay 
to Government one-tenth of their produce if High Lands, and one-fifth Part of their Produce if 
Low Lands, excepting only such Lands as were formerly Mallapalla, Neliapalla, Ratninda or 
Ande, which will continue ... to pay one-fourth of their Produce to Government.” 

The right is, however, reserved to “ ourselves and our successors, Governors of Ceylon " 
to order the services of those liahle to serve, giving them adequate pay for such service. 

By section S “all accommodessans at present enjoyed by Native Head Men, and all 
others of what description scever" are resumed by Government, “ Measures for the adequate 
Remuneration of such as wiil be continued in Office and for the fair Indemnification of those who 
will then have permission to retire from Service” being taken. 

The date of operation of these reforms as fixed is extended to Ist May, 1802, the date 
referred to in Mr. North's letter of 12th October, 1800, “when land rents fall in in May 1802.” 


Such was Mr. North's solution of this very difficult question, We see that he belonged 
to the school which held that the abuse of the system by the headmen and its restrictive effect 
oo agriculture and commerce pointed to the necessity fora change, while it denied the tenet of 
the opposing school that the inhabitants would not work voluntarily for pay, Each school held 
sway in turn: Andrews, the abolitionist, was criticised by his successors, the Committee af 
Investigation. Who were conservatives ; the Committre was succeeded by Mr, North, who adopted 
the abolitionist yiew ; following Mr, North came a strong conservative reaction, The examina- 
tion of this reaction takes us somewhat beyond the limits of the period under review, bal, as the 
retrospective reflections made upon Mr. North's policy throw further ight apon it, that examina- 
tion may at least partially, be underiaken here. 
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General Mailland’s Five Criticisms. 

The chief, as well as the most weighty and authentic, crific ef Mr, North's policy was 
liis successor, Governor Maitland, a considerable part of whose able and lengthy Despatch of 28th 
February, 1806, is devoted loa discussion of Mr. North's land reicrms. Maitland first clears 
the ground with a few definitions—those of " Parvanie,"" “Devil Parvanie,” Accom- 
modessaiis, &¢.—confirming the classification alresdy given, and establishing the correciness of 
the more or less tentative division of pruveni lands into “service” and “ qon-service.’ 4! 
He then proceeds with a very active criliciam of Mr. North's policy, Although he is 
willing to admit thal the resumption of the acconimodesaar lands was a ‘wise and polllic” 
measure, he finds that “the resumption of tre Feudal*® Tenure... was of a very different! 
Nature.” His first paint is that, while the giving up of the divel prayeni lands was expected to 
bringin a largely increased land revenue in lieu of the services remitted, there were no ‘accounts 
kept under Mr. North's Government from which the amount of that increase could te ascertained. 
Nevertheless, it was easy to see that the anticipated increase was based on some misapprehension: 
Thus, the gram revenue from the districts of Colombo, Galle and Matara. was £27,472.17 at the 
outside, while only a part of the cooly corps, which liad lo be raised by Mr. North to do the work 
previously done by the holders of divel proven’ innds, amounted to £32,000. Governor 
Maitland points out that the former amount covers the whole paddy tithes, not the ‘expected 
imcrease only, and that no account is taken of “Bricklayers. Carpenters and Artilicers of every 
Desctiptiog," who had alse to be paid instead of working for the tenure of their lands) Thns the 
first point is that, so far from Government gaining from an increased land fovenue, there was a 
heavy loss from the large sums requiring to be paid to labourers whose labour was previously 
the payment for the lands held by them 


The second pomt deals with the establishment of the abovementioned cooly corps, an 
establishment which had been found necessary by Mr. North as the people of the country always 
ran away from work, and had to be replaced by imported labour,, But, says Sir Thomas, " the 
Qnestion arses why they did runaway? and the answer to.tbat ‘is, neither more or less, than 
that the British Government in doing away the Tenure by which they hold ther Lands. had 
disolved ths sole Tie which made you sure of getting their Service when necessary, se that this 
Measure stated {o be so economical in its Nature and so productive in its Consequences is made 
the real Ground. for immediately setting up.a new Establishment, infinitely more cnerons, infinitely 
more difficull to Manage, and infinitely more unwieldly in every respect than what previously 
existed.” It was hopeless to attempt to secure indigenous labour, for "itis impossible to collect 
the men even with all your Money, for their (sic) being no Penalty, there is not an Inhabitant 
in this Island that would not sit down. and starve ont the year under the shade of two or three 
cocoa nut Trees, the whole of his Property and the whole of his Subsistance; rather than Increase 
his Income, and his Comforts by his Manual Labour." This point is, in effect, (3) cf thoze of the 
Comunitiee of Investigation. | 

The third point was that (he Maritime Provinces of Ceylon. had mot al thal fime reached 
a Stage of econamic development at which a payment, even in kind, conld be adapted. Governor 
Maitland compares it to that of England in the wei of Feudalism, and adds: "1 would have been 
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a most strange ‘and unaccountable Measure... (if) Qne of the Ancent Barons had pulled out of his 
Pocket Adam Surith, and said, J will upply lo you vassals, whose situation renders it impossible 
to carry into Effect all the Rules and Regulations laid down by him for a Society in the last state 
of Civilization and Wealth’ He goes on lo sketch the development of socitty from the service 
tenure shige to that of commulation by payment of what is generally o capitation aa, and from 
that to General laxation, and points out that “whenever Wealth was so generally diffused as to 
render the Service Tenure a Burthen, the people world then have voluntarily come forward to 
commute their Service.” The charge against Mr. North is thus that of premature and hasty 
action, doing away.“ by a single dash ofa Pen ... the whole Tie of Government,” instead of 
waiting for the yraginal effects of economic forces, especially the resall of the increased circulation 
of money the “loosener . . - of the rigidity of early laws and customs." *“ 


A fourth point was that even the tax of one-tenth of the crop—redaced m many cases. 
from one-hall-and one-fourth—not only taxed the existing cultivation, but laid a new tax on ail 
increasing cultivation, with the result expected by modern economic theory ** that there was a 
very considerable decrease of cultivation. | 


A fifth point was “ the excessive Vexation thal always attends the Collection” of the 
land revenue, a point elaborated by Bertolacci. Apart from harassment of the cultivators by the 
farmers to whom the collection of the tithes was rented, the “pernicious” system of selling the 
rents at the Kachcheris, often many miles awsy from the villages, continued till am order cf 25th 
August, 1808, insisted on the sales being held at the spot. The setilement of difficult, questions 
of valuation and tithe was offen beyond the capacity of young Collectors and Magistrates: The 
headmen, except possihly when they themselves bought the rene, disliked the new system, by 
which their old time influence was shaken, while, as possessors of the best fields, they were not 
Hkely to encourage agriculture to their own disadvantage. 


Burnand and Bertolacci_ 


Other pots are made by Burnand and Bertolacci. The former emphasises (he increase 
in-crime resulting from Mr. North's reforms, “Freed trom the obligation of the old personal 
services, the inhabitants have not made good use oi the ideal liberty: which they have acquired: 
instead of being more laborious, they are more lary now than they were; those who had a 
degree of honest industry, have taken to commerce or hired farms. (ie. rents) which little sttted. 
ther habits; others have given themselves up to'all kinds of disorders, nniting m pangs to rob ; 
in a word more cnmes have been committed in one year than were formerly in twenty.” The 
last part of this statement is supported by the number of Proclamations attempting to deal with 
“numerous and daring associations of Robbers," while ihe Proclamation No 18 of 1806 States 
that “il appears however cf late years nmieasures have been adopled inapplicable fo the situation 
of the Country, shaking in a considerable degree the tenure on which various species of property 
rested, and destructive of the Police and Tranquillity of the people.” 

A further point was that the renters, while oppressing the people possibly more than the 
headmen did under the old system, gave Government endless trouble in the collection of the 
rents: “ Little more than one-half of the rented revenue is collected within the year: the rest 
cames in by small sums, for live or six years following. The average number of executions 
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revenue, including, if t true, cases regarding other farms than those of land revenue, rose, in 
Colombe District onty, to 700 or 800 annually from a figure of 20 to 25 under the Dutch.”** 

Thus, the abolitionist theory of Mr. North and the Madras Administration was completely 
discredited by the former's successors, if not actually disproved by facts, and economic considera- 
tions would appear to support the coutention that Mr. North would have been better advised to 
have left the old systent to be remedied in the course of general social and economic develop- 
ment than to have atlempted to amend it by 4 legislative act. 


Two points as regards land tenure may be mentioned before leaving the subject—one is 
the tact that gardens apparently continoed to escape taxation. We have seen that the Dutch 
allowed the collection of the Government share from gardens to lapse, and that the unfortunate 
form of Andrews’ tax on coconut trees and the agilation created by it obliged Government to 
drop the matter. Mr. North's scheme for the commutaticn of services for rent applied principally, 
if not exciusively, to paddy lands, and the prior non-seryice lands paying rent were also paddy 
lands—whence the “ paddy tax “—and althongh he, at one time. proposed fo tax gardens containing 
more than te coconut trees by taking as the Government share the produce of every tenth tree,** 
jt would appear from Bert i*? that this measure was never put into practice. The 
non-tazation of gardens, particularly coconut plantations, is commented upon by both Burnand 
and Bertolacci, and it is interesting to note that the latter ** proposes a tree tax on coconut 
trees tapped for toddy as one way of securing part of the lest revenue to Government, but 
nothing ever appears to have been done to carry ont any of the suggestions made. 


The other pomt as regards land tenure, thongh not quite in the line of the above in- 
vestigation, is worth noting here—the prohibition of grants of land in perpetuity to Europeans 
including British subjects, except in the Town, Fort. District of Colombo. The Despatch from 
the Secretary of Stale of 13th March, 1801, ** indicates that the reason for this order is "to 
preclude all approaches towards European Colonization,’ and it may be that the intention was 
the same as that of the order for the registration of Europeans, namely, to prevent Ceylon 
becoming ‘‘an Asylum to Adventurers from every nation in Etrope."** Even so. it is difficult 
to see why the resiriclion was applied to British subjects, and while it obtained, there was little 
hope for the industrial develpment of the country, Thus, Sir Alexander Johnstone, in his recom- 
mendations for the development of the Maritime Provinces, laid great stress on the annulling of 
these restrictions,*’ 
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DUTCH TOBACCO BOXES AND THE 
CALENDAR. 


By CHARLES FREDERIC HARDY, 


Benenden Letters, 1753-1821," a volume of letters and papers mneurthed at a 

country house in Kent containing family history and reflections om topicy of yarions. 
sorts, historical, political social and theatrical—a book which quickly went out of print and im 19T3 
having published “ The Hardys of Barbon, and some offier Westmoreland Statesmen, Their 
Kith. Kin and Cailder ;“ a work which throws some light on the social conditions prevailing 
in the County as far back as Tudor times—and here it shonid be noted that the “ statesmen” 
of these parts were not politicians bul belonged to a more usefnl class —thongh our Ceylon 
reformers apparently do not accept such an estimate—viz., the sturdy class of farmers holding 
by Border Tenant-right. Mr. Hardy also contributed to the Archwologist: im 1909 « 
paper on the Windows ol the Beauchamp Chapel of St. Mary's, Warwick, and hus besdes writen 
in the Burlington Maguzins, the Connoisseur and Notes and Queries on topics commecter 
with history and art. He wasinterested in the subject of the “ Mysterious Dutch Box” described 
in the Christmas Number of the Times of Ceylon for 1917, and in consequence gol into correspon- 
dence with me respecting it. Hence this paper. which explains much about it, 


| R. C F. HARDY isan antiquarian of some standing, having in 1901 edited “ The 


PL 
In the Christmas Number of the Times of Ceylon for 1917 there was an article by Mr 
j_ P. Lewis'on "A mysterious Dutch Tobacco-Box" The following is am attempt, or rather, 
perhaps one should say, a contribution, towards. solution of the mystery, so lar as it hay not 
been already solved by Mr. Lewis or by contribuiions from several correspondents wiach lave 
appeared in the weekly issaes of the same paper. 
These contriutions furnish descriptions more or lesa complete of a series of boxes of 
similar design, and the problem betore as will be most readily nndersiood after a short review 
of this series, headed by Mr. Lewis's illustration of his own box. 


No. I Box (Mr. Lewis's.) 
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Oo the lid it will be noticed that. over the figures ‘noting the number of days m each 
month, are figures chewing the order of the months in the year according to the Jollan Calender. 
Thus March is nnmbered t and February 12, But the following irregularities in these mombers 
should be observed. The 11" which should be over January is imperfect; the "7" which 
should be over September is omitted ; and over November, instead of a 9, is a blotch which 
seems lo conceal a 10. 

No. 2 Box (Mr. Hepburn’s) | 

This box, which is the only one | have myself seen, has the same dates throughout! ss 
Mr. Lewis's, viz., V- C. 45, 1764 and 1497, 

The design on the lid differs slightly In the numbering of the months, August, which 
should be the 6th, is numbered 7 . September is numbered 8 instead of 7; November 10 instead of 
9 ; January 1 mstead of 11; and Febraary 2 instead of 12. 

Another variation from Mr. Lewis's box ts in the molto at the foot of the design on the 
bottom. Mr, Lewis's reads : 

Kiest Konst: Reyckdom Ean men verliese : 
Daarom wilt Konst voor KReyckdom kiese 
The first line of Mr. Hepburn's Motto ja + 
Gien KRonst tiaar Reyckdom kan men verliese No knowledge, only riches, may be lost. 
The difterence is little more than verbal. 


Choose knowledge > riches may be fost ; 
Therefore choose knowledge before riches, 


The figures on the boltom are exactly the same as on Mr, Lewis's, but the strokes on the 
rgut hund side of the figures are different. 


The table is consequently 2s follows -— 


4—.1¢— 16— 3 

5— 9 — 17 — 2— 
6— 7——— i? —2-—— — 
7— 6——— zi —. 2 — 
5— 6 23..—2 

I— j— 26/—1— 
io — 4—— — 31 — 
ii— —. 37 —1— 
12—.4 45 —1 

3. 3— tion gin 
4— J——— in —  —— 
1i— J— 20 —  —— 


— 
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On the front of the box are engraved, or rather scratched, the words Rechi door Zee : 

that is “ Straight forward," ina moral sense; literally, "Straight throggh the sea” . 

No. 3 Box (The “Graphic’* Box.) 

| This box is described in the Grapiic (London) of 4th May, 1889, and is quoted by 
Mr, Lewis, An illustration of the lid is given In the Graphic shewing the design apparently 
much worn. The date “ Voor Christi” is not legible m the illustration, but is said in the letter: 
press to be 43. The date under the other personage wasno donbt 1482, but appears #s 1182. 
The mwmbering of the montls is'not all quite legible, but it-is remarkabie that m every case 
where there is a mistake, as noted above, on Mr. Hepburn’s bor, there is a similar mistake on this 
box, The date at the end of the Calendar is 1765, 

No illustration is given of the bottom design, but it is described as haying 4 King al the 
lop with the date 1497, and at the foot the motto : 

* Geen Konst meer Rykdom kan men verliese 
Teadram is konst den Rykdom te ese” 

This, as Mr, Lewis points oul, must be a mis-reading. 

The first line is really the same as Mr, Hepburn’s ; “meer * should be read “maar.” 
The second line should be ; 

Dagrom is Kons! voor Rykdom te kiese. 
(Therefore is knawledge to be chosen before riches) 

The main design on the bottom was evidently similar to thaton the other boxes, being 
described us in the shape of a ladder; but wifortunately no details are given by which we can 
compare the contents. This box, if is said, was long in the possession of the Gipsy Lee, who 
presented it to George Smith of Coalville with an absurd story of how he or his ancestors had 
possessed it since the year 1182. It had on its front the inscription “‘ Recht voor Zee” real by 
the impudent Gipsy as“ Right door Lee.” 

No. 4 Box (Sir Everard im Thurn's.) 

Mr. Lewis ? describes this as only diflermg from his own im having the date 1793 instead. 
of 1764 at the end of the Calendar on the lid. 

No. 5 Box (Mr. W. H. BD. Carbery's of Chilaw*) 

This is described in the Times of Ceylon as differing from Mr. Lewis's im only one 
point—an important one. "The date on the tight side of the lid ie 1582 instead of 1482. 


No. & Box (Mr. Smale’s.) 
This is also described in the Tinres of Ceylon." Ut differs from Mr, Lewis's only im the 
motto, which however is not given. 
No. 7 Box (Mr. Vigors’s.) 


This is described by Mr. Lewis * in the Times of Ceylon as also having the date 1582 
ip place of 1482, and the dale 1750 at the end of the Calendar. 





& Writing under date January ith, 17Ie 
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The mystery or problem for olution is the interpretation of the design on the. bottom 
of these boxes. The design on ibe lid presents litle or no question. On the left is evidently repre- 
sented Julius Cesar with date B.C. 45, from which he promulgated the Julian Calendar, and on 
the right is Pope Gregory XIU with the date 1582 (wrongly engraved as 1482 in most examples), 
being the year in which he promulgated the reformed or Gregorian Calendar. adopted in the 
United Kingdom in 1752, Belween the two is a “perpetual calendar’ for shewing throughout 
any month in any year the days of the week corresponding with the days of the month. The 
days of the week are supposed to be placed in order in the seven spacesat the top and shifted 
every month Where two or three months are grouped together in the top spaces it will be found 

The four figures at the bottom of the Calendar Mr. Lewis takes as indicating the year 
in which each particular box was made, This seems decidedly probable and! think we may also 
suppose, at all events as far as Ceylon is concerned, that, as time went on anda oew box was made, 
the designs were copied by the engraver froman olderone rather than from one original type. 
This would account fer the evident mistakes pointed cut above, 25 it night often happen that the 
figures, especially the small ones enumerating the months, were too much worn {c be legible by 
@ person uninstructed in their meaning: 1 think also that the original type of the designs, judging 
especially from the figure on the bottom with the globe and compasses, and comparing them with 
other existing boxes of which the period is known, may be pul down.as dating from about the end 
of the 17th Century," 

ft may be noticed that on the specimen of 1750, the earliest so far as dales are given, the 
correct year of the Gregorian Calendar, 1582, instead of 1482, is engraved on the lid. 

The motto | Recht voor Zee on the front.of some of the boxes, if t has any special 
significance, may indicate a point of pride in its possessor in having brought the box with him on 
the ocean yoyage between Europe and Ceyion or'some other part ol the Esst Indies Judging 
from Mr, Hepbura's bex ii seems plain to me that these words were not engraved by the sanie 
hand.as the designs on the lid and bottom, but were added later. 


With regard to the meaning of the design on the bottam, il is suggested by the design 
on the lid that there is a reference to the reform of the Calendar m 1582, and it may be well to 
state shortly what that reform consisted of, without gemng mto the immensely compiicated ques- 
tions which it involved, more especially from an ecclesiastical point of view, as settling a rule for 
the celebration of Easter, 

Apart from this the practical problem was to fiz the number of days in the qlendar of cer- 
tain years, so that in the end the solar year, which regulates the seasons, should, so to 
speak, keep pace with the calendar of days, and the vernal equinox, for instance, should approxi- 
mately always happen on or about the same day of the month of March. Hitherto owimg: to the 
mistaken assumption of the Julian Calendar that the solar year consisted of exactly 365 days: 
and 6 honrs, the 25th March and every other day ofthe calendar had been slowly and steadily 
retrograding as regards the seasons al the rate of a whole day in every 128{ years; for the solar 
year isin fact 11 minutes-12 seconds and a fraction shorter than Caxsar assumed. Gregory did 
not want to correct the whole of the error which had elapsed since Cosar's lime, bul he decided 
to restore the Calendar to the place in the eeasons which it had in A.D. 325, the year of the 
Council of Nice, when the eqninox happened on the 21st Ma March. 
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This was effected by skipping 10 days in the calendar of the year 1582, and reckoning 
the day after the 4th October as the 15th instead of the Sth, In order, moreover, fo prevent the 
recurrence of the error, it was ordained that the 29th of February should also be skipped in 

every three centurial years out of four. In 1600 it was to remain, and consequently in 1700, 1800: 
and 1900 it was to be skipped. 

Thus came into existence a diserepancy between the old and mew styles—the Gregorian 
ond Julian, lt consisted of 10 days till the 28th February, 1700, and thereafter of 11, a hundred 
years later of 12 ; and now, existing in Russia only, it has amounted to 13. 


fi is in the history of the adoption of the new style m the Dutch Netherlands that I have 
attempted, following a hint in Mr, Lewis's paper, to find the interpretation of the design on the 
bottom of his tobacco box. Shortly, my supposition is thal the scale of figures refers to a scheme 
proposed at the end of the 17th Century for annihilating the discrepancy of 11 days, not at a 
single stroke as was done by Pope Gregory, but gradually during a period of 45 years. 

The chanter of history which should deal with the event in question is, 1 fear, mort 
obscure (han | had anticipated, and [much regre! that this paper should leave my hands without! 
any confirmation or contradiction cf my theory irom the quarter in which | expected to find it, 

My applications for assistance in research amongst the records or the libraries of Utrecht 
have im fact remained so far without avail; and the present js obviously not a time. for pressing 
an historical enquiry on the Continent, especially one which probably concerns Germany as weil 
as the Netherlanifs in jts scope. The test of my theory, therefore, nrust remain for the present a 
matter of inference from the facts which general history hus made fairly well-known. 

The new style promulgated by Pope Gregory in 1582 was at once, or within a twelve- 
month, adopted in France, Spain, Portugal, Maly and the Catholic States.cf Germany. In 
England, Sweden and the German Protestant States the old style was acihered to. In the 
Netherlands the same ecclesiastical distinclion did mot prevail. Thefacts are clearly stated by. 
Bor? A prociamation dated 10th December, 1582,.was issued in the name of the Duke of Anjon, 
as Suzerain of the Low Countries, to the effect that the ten days between the 14th and the 25ih 
of that month should be suppressed and that the new year should be reckoned as beginning with 
the ist January following, thus bringing the Calendar inte exact identity with the new style. The 
reform was accepted not only by the loya! provinces of Brabant, Flanders, Artois and Hainault, 
but also by two of those which had revolted, and those by no means the least important, namely, 
Helland and Zealand. 

Wagenaar, whom I take to be the leading authority for the period in question, after 
repeating Bor’s account of the events of 1582, adds the significant remerk, that Holland being the 
main subject of his history, he will henceforth in his chrenclogy adopt the new style thronghout.* 

it is therefore in the separate archives or histories (if they exist) of those five of the 
United Provinces which retained the old style, or possibly in Ceylon itself, that we should expect 
to learn the circumstances in which they cme to suppress the eleven superfluous days in the 
calendar of 1700. Wagensar, and such of his followers as I have been able to consult, pass over 
the topic in silence. 
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As to Ceylon, I shall be oniy employing the better part of valour in commending the 
necessary research to those of ary readers who are on the spot. As to the five provinces, the 
only facts which I have discoveredare the following dates of the resolutions of the several Govern- 
ments for the adoption of the reform, all im the year 1700:—" 


6 February, Groningen 
4 April, Overyssel 
26 May, Gnelderignd 
24 July, Utrecht 


The days suppressed seem to have been in all cases either im December, 1700, or at the 
beginning of the month following, so that the reform became universal throughout the Republic, 
as from the ist or the 12th of January, 170!, of the new style, 

The truth is, as I suspect, that after the adoption of the reform by the Protestants of 
Germany there was no scope for any discussion of consequence in the small Detch Provinces. 
The decision to adopt reform was come to in the Diet of Ratisbon on the 23rd Seplember, 1699, 
and the ckip was made from the 18th of February, 1700. to the Ist March. In the interval the 
States General of the Repnblic, following a demand from the Diet, invited the five provinces to 
follow suit, which they accordingly did. 

On the other hand the discession aud controversy which preceded the adoption of the 
reform in Germany were widespread and Jong continued, snd it is here that I find the nearest 
thing to a solution of the tobacco-box nddle . 

Accerding to Monturla's account!" one of the greatest difficulties encomntered was the- 
obstinate refusal of the Swedes to concur in the plan devised by Weigel and finally accepted by 
the Germans: He attribotes this mainly to the anthority of their philosopher Bilberg ; but. accord- 
ing to Bond, it would seem ‘to havea practical basis in the difficulty of dealing with commercial 
contracts if a-simpgle year were chortened by eleven Gays‘! He states that, on the anthority of 
the King, a simple scheme was accepted of suppressing (he 29th February in eleven successive leap 
years, alter which the Swedish Calendar would coincide with the Gregorian. This plan was by no 
means novel. It is:mentioned by Clavins in his great exposition of the reform of 1582 as one of 
the urany allernatives proposed at that time’? Had it been possible to impose one scheme 
simultaneously upon the whole of Christendom, the arguments in favour of this one might well 
have prevailed. But in the actnal circumstances of the 17th Century the objection to it, as intro- 
ducing a third style which would wary every four years in its relationship with the two others, was 
fatal, and not long in being recognised as such by the Swedes themselves. Having ultimately 
refused to concur in the decision come to by the Germans at Ratisbon. they adopted one ot their 
own According to Montocla, their proposal, as pul forward by Bilberg. was to suppress / days 
at the end of February, 1700, and the 29th of February in 1704, 1708, and 1712. This would have 
considerably reduced the period of transition and confusion as compared with the: royal plan, and 
what was ultimately adopted was only slightly different. Seven days were suppressed In Septem-. 
ber, 1700, instead of in February, but blunder, which seems difficult to explain, resulted with 
the suppression of the 29th February in 1700, in one-day too many being cut out, so thatin 1712 
an additional intercalation was necessary in order to. get into exact harmony with the rest of the 
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According ty Montucla the above is only an ilfstration of a multitude of absurd and 
impracticable proposals which were rife at the lime, and amongst them, | believe, we should find the 
original af the tobacco box scale ft seems to partake of the objectionable features of ‘both fhe 
schemes identified with the Swedes. It rivals the King's scheme in prolonging the agony of the 
transition, while unless the engraver bas introduced into it more errors than I see gronnmd for 
supposing, it exceeds if jn ils want of symmetry the acheme which the country actually adopted. 

lt lam nol mistaken jn ury supposition, the figures on the left refer io the pears, starting 
with 1704, and these on the right tothe discrepancy ui days during each year between the 
Gregorian style and the style to be newly adopted. “Ths, the old style not having suppressed the 
29th February in 1700, it was from that time 11days behind the Gregoran, This would in|the 
ordinary course continue {ill the end of February, 1704; and if the 29th of that month, were 
iittercalated as neal, the discrepancy for lhe whole cf thal year would be represented by the 
figure 11 opposite to it. Supposing that at the end of that year (wo days were suppressed, which. 
would be either the 30th and 31st December, reckoning the new year from the Ist January, or fhe 
27th and 28th February, reckoming from the 1st March, the discrepancy during the next year, 1705, 
would be 9 days only. According to this reading it will be seen, on referrmg to the drawing of 
the bex, that the scheme required two more days to be suppressed in 1705,-and ome each m 1706, 
1708, 1709, 1712; 1716, 1723 and 1745, thus clearing off-the total of 1i by 9 suppressions spread 
over 41 years 

Itis, of course, rather tempting to suppose the engraver bes» wade mistukes in these 
figures, and to revise them so tha! they would fit into a regular suppression of the 29th February 
through an ‘even serics of 44 years, but there seems to me no ground for this supposition ti the: 
engraver’s mistakes already pointed oul. They are atiributable to the wearmng onl. and smaliness 
of the figares, and are shewn up by their varying from cthet examples. The scale figures appear 
to be identical throwghont, and to treat some of them as errenoons and substitule otliers where 
they would suit onr theory would be only gratuitous and arbitrary conjectore, We most, there-. 
fore, be content siniply to wonder why these lengthening bul irregular periods were selected-for 
suppressing the lingerisg remnants of overgrown years, Again, I can suggest no salishurtory: 
reason for the odd series of yeurs inseried after the comsectitive series down to 1716. Why should 
there be intervals of 2 and 3 years for one period -and of 5,4 and 7 forthe cext? Again, why 
should the year 65 be selected? [It may just be conjectured that im the ‘original schemesl! the 
years were given, but thal the designer of the typical lobacco box, finding the same igure egainal 
them all on the other side of the scale, fhingh! « selection of four would be enough to conveniently 
fil the space mm hand, and so {cit the others to be understood, 

The joportance of the gnres 100 and 200 may be more plausibly snggested. Ut may be 
connected with the years 1800 and 1900 being, like 1700, prescribed in Ihe Gregorian echeme for 
the suppression of the 29th February, 

This brings 1s fo another point on which {have but « doubthi explanation to olfer; the 
meaning of the little strokes following the figures in the right hand colomn. and standing by thems 
selves ti the list tlirce spaces. On comparmg the arrangement of these strokes on Mr, Lewis's: box 
with that on Mr. Hepburn's it will at cuce be seen thal they are almoal entirely different, The 
only thing in commen is that they are all arranged’ so that each space contains one, twoor three, 
except that alter the first four spaces every fourth space is lel! blank. Here it is certainly lepiti- 
mate to comelude that the engravers are not troc to type, They seem to have rather indulged ther 
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fancy in grouping {le strokes as if they were merely ornamental, “This they cannot be, as the 
scale of figures 1s evidently placed on one side of the design in order to leave room for the strokes 
on the otber. 

My supposition ie tliat they were originally inlended to represeat fractions of a day, and 
refer fo the difference of approximately sit hours between the common calendar year of 365 days 
and (he solar year of approximately 365 days and w quarter, 

On Mr. Lewis's box we find the following series. :— 


12 4 

13 ,—"* 
14 — 
15 3 — 

lé 4 


t interpret thié te mean that assuming a discrepancy of 4 days im, say, March of 1712 
between the calendar in conrse of reform and the fully reformed calendar of Gregory. the mere 
reckoning of 365 days instead of 36%) for the ensuing year would reduce ihe discrepancy to 3/ 
days in March, 1713, again to’ 3) days in 1724 and to 33 in i715. Then, by suppressing the Mih 
February in 1716, the discrepancy between Lhe two calendars would come to 3 days clear. 


fi this be the meaning of the strokes, we minst suppose that by little more than an accident 

the engraver of this box has copied them correctly, in this particular group, for | cannot find any. 
plain by which the poaltiow of the others asa whole would fit my theory. [ would, however, point 
out one thing which may be of significance, 1 need scarcely repeat that the whole of the 
Gregorian reform was dependent of the fact that the sclar year, instead of being exactly 364) days 
in length. is 11 minotes and a fraction less. The result of this is that, in reckoning the reduction 
of the discrepancy by hare quarters. the error would amount to approximately 6 hours, that ms 
sihole quarter of a day in 32 years, For half this period, 16 years, the growth of the error might 
be ignored, and the diagrammalic notation of the strokes as above suggested could be repularly 
ventinued. Sutil it were continued after this, itis difficult to see how i!-conld be worked out, It 
would be bound io break down al some point. for the correction of a whole quarter stroke. would 
become necessity im the 32nd year of the series This consideration may possibly account for the 
consecutive series of enpposed years in the lefi hand column coming toan end with 16, and also 
for the conbruaton of the scale after 1745, when the discrepatcy im days between the supposed 
ew calendar and the Gregorian would be reduced to zero, As far a5 the relationship between 
calendars or style: of dates is concerned the sub-divisions of a day are: necessanly onapparent, 
although they are all-important in the extremely nice and elshorale calculations on which the 
enlendar itself is based. Bul, whatever calendar is adopted, there must always be a fractional 

iiserepancy between [he number of days allotted to. culendar year and the actual number in the 

measire of the year iivell Tw indicate this discrepancy or relafionship im any particular year of a 

senes, a8 1 take to be the intention of the strokes in question, it seems tp me to be necessary: to 

assume x fised moment up astronomical time, ench as ene of the equinexes or solstices in a given 

year, Jor instance. as a pomt of departnre, To this a the scale.on the tobacco box] canfind np 

chee, and should therefore be at a loss in attentpling to work out the fractional discrepancies 

mathematically. L may joel Lhvww oul the hint that 65 may be chosen as the approximate number 

of years in which the difference between ihe Jntian and reformed reckonings amounts to hall a 

day. According to this, however, we shonld rather expect two quarters than one to be marked 
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opposite this year, On the other hand if we assume a discrepancy of # quarter of day in the year 
65, the further dis: cy in the next 32 years would bring the total approximately to two 
quarters as marked against 100. But how this wonld become three-quarters at the end af another 
century i4 nol so casy to see. | | 

Another question rrised by Mr. Lewis in bis original article, and subsequently dealt with 
by him in the correspondence columns of The Timea of Ceyion, 1s the identity of the personage at 
thie top of the scale over tlie date 1497. Heat first took him fora geographer applying « pair of 
compasses to the terrestrial globe, but lis more considerest view Ls thal he s sents (he navi 
Vasco da Gama who in the year 1497 was the first te reach the Indies by doubling the Cape 
Undoubtedly the date 1497 is strongly suggestive of that event, umportant in the histary of the 
world in. general. and of Holland in particular in relation to the East, including Ceylon, f think, 
however, there is samething to be said for supposing a connexion between this part ol the design 
and the question of the reforni of the Calendar which I lake lo be dealt with in the scale below it. 
Te begin with, the gentleman in a broad-brimmed hat leaning on a globe is lo mic mone. hike @ pro 
fessor than a sailor, and more suggestive of an astrouomer than a geographer, The compasses aud 
celestial globe as the emblems of astronomy are « yery ancient tradition. The insiruments of the 
navigator, if not of the geographer, would rather be compasses and chart. Urania herself has 
been represented with a globe since the time of Hestod,’" and frequenily m 4 conventional pose 
which that of our Dutchman much resembles. 


‘But for the difficulty of the date, 1497, | should feel confident thal this was meant for-an 
astronomer and the author of (he schente of calendar reform figured below, The only way to-get 
over this difficulty however, secms to ke to suppose that 1497 is a subsequent alteration of 
1697. This would bea probable date for sucha scheme being pul forward, being the lime when 
the discussions leading to the reform in Germany were at their height [seems at first mnjustifi- 
ablé to question the dale which ‘pee on all the bores, bul ii is tempting to suppose that an 
early engraver with a somewhat illegible model was so familiar with the date of da Gaura's voyage 
that he adopted it on the assumption thal that even!.and person were meant, and theta great mary 
others subsequently follawed him with the sume idea. 7 

Unfortunately, | ami quite nnable to pom lc any particular Dutchman asthe author in 
question, or to. any publication of the year 1697 as containing the wanderful scheme. These. sre 
what f hoped to get by enquiries In Utrecht, The most obvious-Dutch astronomer near that tine ts 
Christian Huyghens, but T can find nothing om thre subject in his published works, and he died in 
1695. The only Dutchman | know of commected with the reform ol the Calendar was Paul of 
Middelburg, who became Bishop of Fossombrone in 1494, and wrote a great book on the - subject, 
Paulina de recte Posehalis celebratione, His recommendations were referred to the Lateran 
Connell of 1$12-1517,'¢ and were of great authority, tril after careful search I cannot find any 
event in his life nor any work by hint connected wilh the subject in 1497, Nor can one think {hai 
even a Dhitchmun of the seventeenth century would represent an ftalian Bishop, though « native of 
Middelburg, in an ordinary broad-brimmed hat unless he mtended rather to dimmikk than te 
magnify his fame. 

Last of all we come to the little rhyme about knowledge and riches at the foot [fit has 
anything special ta do with the author of the scale, it suggests that he was poor and pethaps very 
litile known. But if may be only meant for general applicition. [1 may possibly be an extract 
fram the writings of the obscure astronomer himself, bat I rather think itis founded on @ text in 
the Old Testament, Proverbs xvi, 16; * How moch belter fs it to get wiedom than gold, and to get 
understanding, rather to be chosen than silver.’ The later Dutch versions ol 1657 and 1684 concur 
word for word with the English anit, ii msy be added, with the French, German and Italian. but 
it is rather remarkable that in Visscher's version of 1648, which was reprinted magnificently in 
1702-3, the text begins in a form much more resembling the “Kiest Konst" of ihe Tobacco-bos ; 
Nemf an de Weysheyd, want =p Is heter Dun sound. wide Verstand hebben te edelfer dan 
#ilver. 

With this appropriate sentiment | commend jo my readers the lurther research ‘still 
required to solve completely the Tobacco-box Mystery. = 

ep ee TY eee with chomoat har fasd-we b SHEE SEd connie ax. umes ae the enaze meeters Meeeee Othe 
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THE MADRAS ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES OF CEYLON, 
1795-96. 





1 By C, HAYAVADANA RAO, BA. BL 


© the interesting articles contributed by Mr. L. J, B, Tuner, M4. CCS. on “The Madras 
Administration of Ceylon” to ihe April. and July mumbers of the Ceyfon Antiguary, I 
wenld gd a Jew particulars here and there to make the story narrated by him » little 

more complete. 


The severe strictures passed on Mr, Robert Andrews, which scem to be based on all the 
records accessible 36 farto Mr. Turner. would perhaps bear a more critical examination m view of 
the fact that Mr. Andrews was, aller period of siz years, sent back by the Conrt of Directors to 
Madras to serve them once again. He apparently left for home (after taking leave of his peat in 
Ceylon) in $504: He returned to Madras in 1808., Im 1808 he was: appointed Acting Judge in the 
Criminal Court of Appeal and Circuit of the Southern Division. In 1813 he Became Postmaster- 
General al Madras and, in 1815, he was made first Judge of the Provincial Conrt ef Appeal, 
Southern Division, and posted in that capacity to Trichimopoly where he died, as narrated by 
Mr. Turner, on 13th November, 1821. The factihat iis service was mainly in the judicul boc 
@fler his restoration to office may be noted in passing, Ji is important, however, to bear in mind 
that the present day distinction belween the Executive anit the Jndicia! lines was not'sc marked in 
the old days, 

fn this. connecbon atteotion may be directed lo certain MSS in the Madras Record Office 
bearing on Mr. Andrews’ mission lo Ceylon. His embassy to Kandy covers the whole of (Fort St. 
George Consullatiogs) Military Sundry Volume No, §9—Madms Record Office No, 4355. Perhaps 
this may throw a great deal of the mech-needed further light on Mr, Andrews‘ Mission to Ceylon. 
Possibly it might:even: prove a corrective to the account of Andrews’ Emtxissy of 1795 published 
ia J R.A. S. Ceylon Branch, XXVI, No, 70, Part H—50, quoted by Mr. Turner, Mz. Andrews! 
Mission, according to the Madras Records, was the secant! of jts kind sent out by the Government 
of Madras. The first of these had been sent out in 1762, 0n the mvitation oi the King of Kandy, 
by Lord Pigot. then Governor of Muiiras. 

_ _, Johu Pybus’ Diary of his visit to Ceylon is in the Madras Record Office (Military Sundry 
No, 17—Record Office No. 4290) and has been printed. Mr, Dedwell, who refers to this Diary in 


his Report on the Madras Records, says: "His Diary offers entertaining reading about how 
bie had to be carried in a dooly with a straight pole instead of ina palanquin with a bent one, how 
he had to walk miles one wet night to the palace in his shoes and stockings, and how finally ‘his 
resolution not to prostrate himself before the Kandian King was overcome by some muscular 
attendants." This John Pybus entered the Madras Service.as Writer in 1742 and by 1768 rose to 
be a Member of Council, He left Madras iu that year,-apparently mot longer ailer his elevation. 
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The second embassy to Ceylon was sent by Lord Hobtert,Governor of Mintras, between 
1794 and 1798. He selected Mr. Robert Andrews, who had by then pat im some seventeen years 
of service as Writer, Senior Merchant, Second in Council uf Cuddalore and Collector of Trichino- 
poly District. His Assistant in Ceylon is referred toby Mr. Turner us “a Mr. John Jeryia” He 
(John Jervis) entered service as Writer in 1787, became next Assistant under the Secretary in the 
Secret Department; im 1790, he was Assistant under the Acoountant: m 1731, he was Assistant 
noder one of the Collectors of Ganjam ; in 1793, he bequne Assistant onder the Sez Customs > mi 
1796, he was posted to serve as Assistunt under the Collector of Juffitapatam and jy 1797 he was 
made Assistantto the Resident at Ceylon. He died in December, 1797. He appexrs from his 
previows service, prima saci, a sutable man-for the post he was sent.out by Lord Hobart's 
Government te occupy In Ceylon, Mr. Andrews’ other Assistants were Mr. Alexander for Colombo 
and Galle, and Garrow for Trincomalee, Batticalac and Mullaittivn. Ol these two, Mr. Alexander 
had rather a notable alter-career, 

Mr. Josias Du Pre Alexander, to give him his (ull mame, entered service 2s Writer in: 
1796: in 1798 he became Aseicinnt under the Secretary to the Board of Trade, and ln 1799: he was. 
made (permanent' Deputy Commercial Resictent at Colombo. In 1801 he was posied as Assiitant to 
the Collector of Government Customs in which he served for three years. In 1803 be lefton leave 
for Bengal Io 1828 he reterned home. A couple of years later; he was out of the Company's 
service and wes, om 16th August, 1620, elected « Direclor of the East India Company, 

Mr. George Garrow—there were two others of the mane contemporary wilh him in the 
service—had also a noteworthy after-career in the Madras Service. He entered service as usual 
as Writer in 1794; in 1797, he was Assistant under the Secretary in the Public, Revenue and 
Commercial Department, [n 1798, he became permanent Assitian! lo the Revenue and Coni- 
mercial Department in Ceylon. in 1799, he was out of employ. But shortly afterwards, he was 
sppointed Deputy Secretary to the Board of Revenne_ In 1800, he was made Superintendent of 
the Company's Land in Black (now George) Town in Madras, Lu 1801, he became Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue. fn 1802, he was appointed Collector of South Arcot. In 1803, he was agait 
out of employ, He returmed Home in 1905 and came back to Madras in 1807 and was posted as 
Acting Superintendent of Police. In 1808. he was appointed as Collector of Trichmopoiy. in 1809, 
he became AccountantGeneral to the Chief Court In 1827, he was appointed Chiel Jodge amd 
Cominal Jndge of Kumbakhoram. In 1829, be became First Judge of the Provincial Court, 
Northern Division.. in 1832, he was appointed first Jedge of the Provincial Court, Southern 
Division, In 1838, he was appointed Acting Civil Auditor and Soperiulendent of Stamps, 
He died at Trichinopoly on 4th August, 1838. 

J have stated that there wert two other Garrows who were contemporaries of this Assis- 
tant of Mr. Andrews. One of these was Edward Garrow, who entered service as Writer in 1769, 
aod after 23 years’ service becume, in 1792, Senior Merchaul! and Pay-Master and Store-Keeper at 
Trichinepoly. [In 1795 he went home and i 1799 was out of Service. The other was Williain 
Garrow, who entered service as Writer in 1796 and became Principal Collector of Coimbatore m- 
1805, He died (aged 33 years) at Fort St, George on 4th July, 1815. Besides these two, there 
was an earlier Garrow in the Madras Service, This was Joseph Garrow, who entered service in 
1779 and became Senior Merchant in 1790, Hedied at Madras in 1791 in the 34th gear of his age. 
Apparently ail these Garrows. were related to each other. Mr, J.J. Cotton, io his list of Inxcriptions 
on Tombs and Monuments m Madras (Page 32), says that “the Garrows are connected in an 
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interesting way with the family of Anthony Trollope. His elder brother Thomas Adolphos, alec 
an author, married in 1848 Theodosia, only daughter oi Joseph Garrow (died 1853}, who was the 
son of one of these Garrows by a high wiste native lady. Mrs Trollope ified of Florence im 1865. 
Her Literary tastes are celebrated by Landor in his lines to ~ Thegdosia Garrow,’ and jt was at 
the Villino Trollope that George Eliot: stayed a5 4 guest in 1860 and set to work upon Ronis in 
the following year.” 

Mr. Turner mentions in his article “ Mr, Jolm MacDowall of the Madras Civil Service,” 
another probable Aszistont of Mr, Andrews in Ceylon This is, 1 think, a mistake for “John 
MacDouall of the Madras Civil Service. His name has been given as“ MacDouall” by Prucep 
in his List of Madras Civil Servants. WH appears on his Tomibstane (vault) in St. Mary's 
Cemetery at Madras.as ‘John MacDouall.’ Bor on 26th December, 1773, he entered service as 
Writer in 1792. In 1794, he was Assistant under the Secretary 10 the Board of Revenue atu tater 
Assistant to the Accomntant-General. in 1796, he waa appointed Pay.Masfer to the Expedition 
against ‘Trincomalee. In 1798, he became Pay-Master to the Expedition at Colombo. In 1799, 
he was appointed Collectér of Colombo, About 1800 or eo he was oul of employ. He returned 
Home in 1802 and four years tater, in 1806, lic came back to India. In 1809, he was appointed Civil 
Auditor. In 1810, he becume Dutch Translator to'Government. He died (aged 41) at Madras: on 
Sth August, 1914, and lies buried in St, Mary's Cemetery there. His brother Liedt-Col Suther- 
land Orr MacDouall, was Resident m Travancore and died (aged 42) at Madras on 7th November, 
1820. 

The “Madras System.” 

it is a question wheilier-Mr. Turner is nbta trifle too severe om the Madras Administra- 
tion oi Ceylon, more particularly on the Civilian Officers, Mr. Andrews and his Assistants. | have 
set cout above the careers of some of them both before and after they served in Ceylon, ft will be 
seen from them whether there is not something to be sald in their defence In judging of then, 1 
am afraid Mr. Tarner judges from a standard which in the times they Hived they did nol know. 
4o their days the difference between trading and Civil Administration was nota widely marked 
one ; the one wasclosely connected with the other. Trade went hand in band with executive 
administration, Private trade was nol oul of the question. The Contpany itself tind mot yet 
emerged out of its trading stage of existence, It seems possible from a study of the contemporary 
annals of Civil Admimstration in the Madras Districts, the English were trying lo ¢volve system 
out of the chaos to which they had succeeded after the breakdown of the systeni of Revenue 
Administration which the Mahomedans had passed on to them, The Madras Civilians—or rather 
the Madras Agents of the Company—introduced into Ceylon the. only system—if it could be so 
called—with which they were scquainted. They were themselves the victims of the vicious 
debacle to which they had «nceeeded and which liad yet to be purged of its evils. The Board. of 
Assigeed Revenue to administer the territories of (he Nawab of Arcot that passed temporarily into 
the hands of the Madras anthority cume into existence in 1793, but it did pot become the Board. of 
Revenwe until at feast five years after the Commitice of Investigation on Ceylon affairs bad 
presented their Report. 

So far about the origin of the * Madras System ~ which Mr. Turner criticises so adversely, 
Now, as to the conditions under which it was introduced into Ceylon. The Conquest of Ceylon 
in 1795-1796 by the British at Madras was an act practically forced on them by the attitude of the 
local Dutch. Lf only the Dutch Governor had acted a3 required by the Madras Government, 
probably the internal administration of the island would not have been interefered with by them. 
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But the Datch Governor proved treacherous and there was nothing left but fo farcibly occupy 
the Island. This done. its administration had to be provided for. The Government of Lord 
Hobhart selected an experievced Olficer in Mr, Andrews—he had by then pot in nearly twenty 
years in various crpacities and the fast ove he held was that of Collector of Trichinopoly—and 
posted him te Ceylon, He and his Assistants already named thot became responsible for the 
internal administration of the Island. In this they weresubordinate to the Officer Commanding 
the British Forces in Ceylon, who, es Mr. Turner himself admits, claimed full control over the 
Civil Department. Tha! this dual control led to considerable friction in spite of the inact that the 
Conunander-in-Chief was the head of all the Departments is also admitted by him. Bat Mr, 
Turner does not assign the failure of the Madras Administration so much to this fact as to the 
Madras system and the maladministration of the Island by Mr. Andrews and his subordinates. 

Among the defects of the Madras system pointed ont by the Comumittee of Investigation 
and approvingly referred to by Mr. Turner are -—(1) The Foreign Agency it mtrodnced into the 
ailministration of the Island ; (2) The abolition of the Service Tenures and the substitetion for them. 
of paid labour ; (3) The union of the offices of renters and Magistrates: It is hot exactly clear 
why the revenue system of the Island was superceded by the Madras Government, but if is 
possible to guess at the probable camse. The Island had to be literally wrested from the Dutch 
Governor’s hands and the Dutch intrigues in the Island prevented the hearty co-operation of the 
Islatulers m the British occupation cf their country, But effective occupation waz rendered 
necessary by the etisting conditions of the War, and Lord Hobart and his Council had no option 
but to introduce the system with which they were best conversant. This necessarily meant the 
introduction of a Foreign Agency. Apparently this Agency was disliked by the people and in 
any case conld-nol prove a success. Bul for its introduction or ifs failure in the particular con- 
ditions prevailing tn Ceylon, Mr. Andrews cannéit be blamed, Nor, so faras T cin see, can the 
Madras Government be biamed for jt. Doubtless the Apency could not endure for any length 
and had to be superceded eveninally by a complete reversion to the siafaa quo anfe on the 
final transfer of the Island fo the Brifish. The tree tax was introduced by order apparently of 
the Government of Madras, In thisthey were doubtless aistaken. Mr, Andrews’ duty, how- 
ever. was to carry out the instructions of his official superiors In this as m other matters, His 
daty ended there, witil he found anything went wrong. And that he was-a consenting party to. 
its abolition in 1797 shows, | think, thal he was vot averse lo a change of policy in the matter, 

In regard to the abolition of Service Tenures, it is impossible to state why this was agreed 
upon, as itis to this dafe an essential part of the Madras Revenue System. The difficulty m 
modern times has been to get peaple in mitral areas lo agres to its continnance: They would 
rather componnd i! in some way. Why and how the thing came to be abolished by ibe Madras 
Government, it if nol easy to guess without further research into the matter.. Ii is just possible 
that the difficulty of enforcing it, specially from a recalcitrant population, under the inflnence of 
the Dutch who were still supreme in the land, forced this on the Madras officuls and through 
them the Mazras wuthorities. 11 is also possible that (his difficulty must have ariten particularly 
im regard to the collection of the tree tax. Mr. Andrews may have committed a mistake in the 
matter, but why did bis:eritic Mr. North revert to Mr. Andrews’ innovation? He was himself 
achyersely criticised for this reversion to Mr. Andrews: policy by lis successor, Sir Thomas Mail- 
land, Thal shows to some exlent the difficulty of enforcing this tenure in places where the cor- 
porate spirit is either lacking or breaking up under the stress of ontside influence. That is what 
geems to hawe happened as it certainly has in Southern India generally. 
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Finally, 23 regards the " Union of powers of renter and Magistrate,” it was an integra) 
part of the syste of revenue gs administered in Madras. It was later abolished even there when 
its'evils became better koown, ts tree origins have ta be traced to the time when the trading 
instincts in Lhe Company's servants were still strong and the Company itself did not feel that” 
anything wrong wes done by allowisy a farmer to be judge as well, Even row in Madras and 
cleewhere in Britich India the essence-ol the revenne system comtists in the combination of execn- 
five and judicial functions, Their separation has been tong agitated for and is sill being dis- 
cussed, though it is over a century since the Committee of Investigation in Ceylon condemned it. 

It will tines be seen that Mr, Andrews and his Assistants were only the tstruments ol 
(heir Goverment lo carrying out ils policy in Ube Islumd. [tis clear thal that policy was’ dictaled 
by (1) the general attitude of the dominant Dutch ity. the Ishutd, and (2) the exigencies of the 
period at which the British at Madras had to interfere in the [land's affairs. Any estimate we 
ptight form of the Madras Adminztration of the: [sland durmg this penod should, 1 thnk, be 
tempered by some consideration of these two tacts. I| is possible Ubal, under other conditions, 
the policy of the Mutras Government in Ceylon would have been totally different, [l is easy te 
quote examples to enbstantiate this bypothetical proposition, but it js hardly necessary. 

* Maladministration"" of Madras Officials, 

1 would now turn to the other portion of the argument developed by Mr. Turner in his 
article, wiz., the muladiminiistration of Mr. Andrews and generally of the Matiras Officials in Ceylon, 
Mr: Andrews, in his opinion, was.not only incapable tut also corrupt, Following the generality 
of Ceylon critics he says that — 

"At the best “todolence, © want of vigilance and activity, ‘igoorance of the habits and 
disposition of Islanders ° are among his characterjstics, although Mr. North, generally charitable, 
allows him, sontewhal inconsistently, ' experience, talent, and incom rable temper.’ At the worst, 
Andrews, according to Lord Valentia (1. 314), cunmot be acquilted of having at least connived at 
(he malprectices of hia subordinates. Lord Valentis adds thatthe mutler of the pearl fishery, in 
which double the number al boats wert cmployd for which the Company received payment, 
would authorise a more wniavourable consirnciion af his omdict, When we note that Mr. 
North, during his invesbgation into the misdeods of the Collectors, finds reason for saying that 
‘(the Company seems fo fave been cheated of 7 lacs of pasedasin the fisherses of 1797 and 
1798, which sum be has to caemad 12 lace later, and that * no beat Sy or did fish without 
from Andrewp comnternigt y the renter,’ it he reasons d thal Lorl 
Walenta lentia’s stispicions were nol withou! some <olbd foulvtation.” < po 

He adds :— 


"Nor is the positive evidence confined to the matter of the Peart Fishery. Cleghorn, in the 
letter already quoted, lays a seriows indictment agamst Andrews < -1 have no} described, because 1 
cannot as yet legally authenticate (he particular inalances of rapine and cruelty whith the Madras 
‘Dubashes have inflicted im Ceylon upon every class of the native inliabitanis, The very enormities 
of winch | have received acconats will prevent me from statmg them without the fullesi evidence. 
But | have beard of these from men of the mest undoubted veracity amd whose <itentions must 
have made it very difficult to impose wpom the fictions for facte And I have po difficulty: in 
<aying thal the Madms Government, knowing ss they do either Mr. Andrews’ ignorance of busi- 
ness or his connivance wilh the Dubashes, onght nol again to have employed him. And if that 
gentleman has felt with deheocy what is poblicly said of his conduct, he wenkd not again have: 
ded of his $iimation antil he had obtained 'a full and fnir acquittal of the facts alleged avainst 
bis {. Thave no personal prejadice agameat him. | hardly even known him: But 
when the happiness and misery of thousands minpen his condnct. . . that understand- 
ing must be contemptible which can wttenrpt fo derive lasting Public Revenue from injustice and 
extortion. Whether oppression npon unfortnmate inhabitants has proceeded from his indolence 
ér {ram worse motives, in his situation Indolence and guill are the same.~ 1 
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in Mr. Turner's opinion Mr, Andrews’ later career—after his reversion to the Maras 
Service—cannot be held to exonerate him from (he charges of incompetency and corruption prefer- 
red against him, He thinks. the posts be held aller he went back. to Madras would be.no doubt, 
within easy reach of anyone possessing the influence at Head-quarters which Andrews undoubt- 
edly had." He even blames Mr. North for “ inconsistently" allowing him " experience, talent and 
incomparable temper." One does not, indeed, go to epitaphs for critical estimates of character, 
bat Mr. North’s testimony to Mr. Andrews’ talent and temper seems to be echoed in what appears 
on his tombstone al Trichinopoly—" Ii suavily can ensure esteem, philanthropy respect, and 
charity gratitude, time will review the name of Andrews in ile remembrance of the Good. In him 
truly did the wretched find 4 friend, the poor a parent and mankind aman Mr. Turner hints 
that it was part of the Madras Government's policy to pay little heed io Ceylon alfairs generally 
and to give little credit to Ceylan complaints agains! Andrews He even suggests that the Madras 
Government's alleged truculent attitude towards Ceylon aller its separation from Madras is 
evidence of its partiality to Andrews and apparenily also his sukordinates. How far such 0 
general argument against Andrews is evidence of his mcapatity er corrupticn, il is unnecessary 
lo go inte. 

As regards the positive evideuce adduced by Mr. Turner, the firal refers to the fishery 
rents of 1797 and 1798. As to this, one point worthy of note is that the officer iu direct charge 
of the Fisheries was Mr, Jervis. ‘This officer was apparently semewhat irregular in regard lo 
the Fishery Rent of 1796, bat so far as can see, there was even against him nothing like a charge 
of peculation preferred or alleged. ‘Lord Hobart stigmatised his conduct in resigning his post of 
Renter a§ no more than one of “impropriety” inone who was both “Renter and Collector” 
Lord Valentia’s evidence as regards the year 1797-1798 is not by any means conclusive, And it 
if a question whether such a charge ascorruption can be made fo depend on evidence of the 
character thal Mr, Turner has been able flo produce The pesition thal Mr. Andrews occupied 
was a difficnllt one He had to ‘introduce and work a system of Government, not perfect in itself, 
and amidst a population, all but openly mimical to him. The insurrection that followed was tie 
resull, not of his misgovernment—for if that were so the Commander-in-Chief would be more Table 
Jer it than he—but the preterit fer a change, which, for olher reasons, had become inevitable. The 
Committee of Investigation, of which Mr. Andrews himself was a.member, was the direct ontcome 
of the action of the Madras Government, who, ibough they at first showed themeelves slow m 
comprehending the position of aliairs in the Island, were fairly prompi after they once grasped 
its cardinal weakness Thre is much to be said in favour of Lord Hobart’s opinion, formed after 
his visit of inspection to the Island in 1797; he thus sums tp the position < 

“ Having recently turned a considerable share of my attention te the aflairs of Ceylon, 
T am todtuced fo offer some observations ...which may possibly be found not undeserving of 
notice. Although th er convey the ihew that improvements may be made mm the Revenue System 
on that Island they will aot, I trust, be cousidered to cast aes most distant imprtation upon the 
conduct of the Superintendent. The precariousness of our possession, the short period the Dutch 
settlements have been in our hands, the difficulty of obtaining information, the distrist of he 


natives and indisposition of the Dutch, furnish so many and such serious obstacles to a successful 
that it onght not to bea matter of surprise that the mode of amelioration should only 


he pinaly discovered. 
Tre Causes ol Failure. 
The true cawses of the failure of the Madras Government's first Administration in Ceylon 
were dite, 1 think, to the following :— 
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(1) Dual control, which caused friction between the Revenue and the Military Depart- 
ments, with the resul! thal the already recalcitrant population were encouraged to sct al defiance 
the authority of Government. The policy of making the natives of the Island to look to one 
master instead of two was lost sight of by the Madras Government in providing for the Adminis- 
tration of the Island al a time when the Dutch were still dominant in the Island and were encourag: 
ing the people in their defiance by: giving ont thal the French were coming to their aid. 

(2) The Tree Tax, which was certainly felt lo be an obnoxious one by the Islanders. 
It was introduced for purely Revenue purposes without knowledge of local conditions, and its 
working was rendered difficult because of its Inherent worthlessness as a means for raising any 
money in an equitable manner. It led to the third canse. 

(3).. The abolition of Service Tenures to which I have already referred. 

(4). Dutch intrigues, which were rampant in the Island at the time. The loca) Dutch 
did mot relish the idea of their supercession. They held to the Island tenaciously and imcited 
the inhabitants to open revolt against ihe English. They made the Islanders to believe that 
French aid was at hand and that the English nuurpers would be turned oul ere long. 

(5). The sismcions of the pecple against the new setof Europeans who had mvaded 
their country were of themselves sufficient to raise difficnities for the new Administration. 
These were only confirmed by the kind of Government that the English were forced lo set op 
in the Island—a Government which was foreign {rom top te bottom. It was clearly one'that 
could not work anywhere, least of all in Ceylon at the period weare writing af. The Govern- 
ment failed just because it lacked the very elements of a stable Government. 


This diagnosis is confirmed by the Report of the Committee of Investigation. Mr 
North's denunciations apart, Mr. Andrews and his Assistants cannot be held responsible ior 
the breakdown of a system for whose setting up they were in no sense responsible. They may 
not have been angels, but they were hardly the demons they are described to be by Ceylon 
officials from Mr. North downwards. Thai these were prejudiced fo some eaten! agamet the 
Madras Civil Officials there can be no denying. But it must be remembered that, when these 
very officials caw that the system of Government they had improvised at a critical moment 
for the island could not stand, they appointed a Committee of Investigation and.Lord Hobart 
as (he head of the Admimistration bad the satisfaction of giving eliect to its recommendations. 
The Committee's work could nol have been approved of by Lord Hobart and his Council untess 
they had felt the need for change. And if they felt the need for a changeand agreed to the Com- 
iillee’s recommendations, does it argue prejudice on the part of Madras Olficials against Ceylon ? 

There was no reason for any prejndice whatsoever im the manher suggested by Mr- 
Cleghorn, because the Madras Government had no knowledge antil at the last moment that their 
officials would be superceded and Ceylon separated altogether from Madras. Lord Hobart, in 
his minnte of March 15, 1798, states that the recommendations were carried inlo effect by the 
Board and Committee of Madras, They were to be brought into operation by Madras Officials 
themselves—the successors of Mr. Andrews—but they find it impossible to do this early in June 
as required, as the period of current Revenue was unexpired, In the July following, Mr. 
North's appointment was announced and the Madras Officials very discreetly left the task of 
carrying into effect the Committee's recommendations to him. Meanwhile. the Committee's 
recommendations became widely koown in the Island and had the desired soothing effect. In 
fact, when Mr. North arrived in October, he found that the “ Island is in most perfect tranquillity,” 
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Last Madras Officials in Ceylon. 

T would add a2 few words about the last Madras Olficials in Ceylon. Mr. Joseph 
Greenhill, who succeeded Mr. Andrews as the Superintendent of Revenue. was apparently an 
officer of some Sixteen years'standing in the Madras Service when he was posted to Ceylon- 
He entered service as a Writer in 1781, In 1783, he became Assistant to the Secretary lo the 
Select Committee ; in 1784, Assistant to the Secretary in’ the Civil Department; in 1786, Assistant 
tothe Secretary in the Military Department, Deputy Garrison Store-keeper, Acting-Secretary 
to the Conumittee for Revising, Correcting and re-publishing the Book of Military Regulations, 
and Surveyor of the Company's Grounds; in 1787, Assistant! lo the Board of Trade ; in 1788, 
Under Searcher at the Sea Gate; in 1790, Upper Searcher-General; in 1791, Garrison Store- 
keeper ; in 1796, Import Warehouse Keeper; and, in 1797, Commercial Resident in Ceylon, 
In 1801, he went home and did not return to India until 1803. In that year be became Military 
Paymaster at the Presidency and of Extraordinaries. In 1807, he was. appointed again Garrison 
Store-keeper-and in 1811, he became Paymaster tothe King's Troops. He died on 18th June, 
1811, at Madras) Mr. Julian James Cotton does not mention where he fies buried but refers, 
to him ' in connection with his wife Caroline, who also died at Madras, aged 19 years, on 17th 
December, 1792. 


Mr. Josias Iu Pre Alexandér, who was to have succeeded Mr. Greenhill, as Superin- 
iendent, was his Deputy, He entered service as Writer in 1796. In 1798, he became Assistant 
under the Secretary to the Board of Trade. In 1799 Deputy Commercial Resident at Colombo. 
In 1801, he was Assistant tothe Collector of Customs. Two years later, he went ‘on leave fo 
Bengal. in 1818, he returned home, [6 1820, he resigned the Service, being elected on the 
i6th August of the same year a Director of the East India Company, He became an Aunuitant 
in 1822 and died in England on August 20, 1839. 


l-will how briefly refer toa few other persons mentioned by Mr. Turner in his articles, 
These are Brigadier-General de Meuron and Lieut.-Col. P, A. Agnew, whowith Mr, Andrews 
formed the Committee of Investigation, and Major-General Stuart who was virtually the lirt 
Military Governor of Ceylon, by reason of his being Commander-in-Chie! in) the Island and 
invested with superior authority over the Revenue Officials appointed to the Island, 


He (Major-General Stuart) left the Island on 141 January, 1797, and later distingnished 
himself in tbe Madras Army. He served throughout the Mysore Wars, first under General 
Meadows and then onder Lord Cornwallis, He was present at the first siege of Seringapatam 
and then at the second amd final one. Inthe latter as Lieut.-General Stuarl, he commanded 
the Bombay Anny, and defeated Tippu on the way ep to Seringapatam. Referring to his ser- 
vices in the conquest of Seringapatam, General Harris, the Commander-in-Cluef, thus referred 
to him jn his Orders of the Day dated Camp, Seringapalam, Sth May, 1799 >—" Lieut.-Generul 
Harris trusts that Lieut.-General Stuart willexcuse his thus publicly expressing his sense of the 
cordial co-operation and assistance received from bim during the present service, in the course 
of which he has ever found it difficult to separate the sentiments of his public duty from the 
warmest feelings of privale friendship." He was appointed Commander-in-Chief of Madras on 
August ist, 1801, post which he resigned, after holding i with distinction for three yrars, on 
17th October, 1804. 
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Lient.-Col. PA, Agnew was at equally distinguished Officer and saw service in the 
Potygar and Mysore Wars. He took Panjalamkurichi and Callarcoil. in the former and in the 
latter served us Military Secretary to General Harris: on his march to Seringapatam. His 
Excellency the Governor-General (Marquess of Wellesley) in his General Orders dated the 24th 
May, 1799, thns referred to hig services :-—" The Selection which the Commander-in-Chiel 
imi so judicionsly made of Lient.-Colonel Agnew and Capisin Macaulay, for his confidential 
Staff, was confirmed hy the Governor-General in Council with a just expectation that His 
Excellency would derive considerable advantage lo the Public Service for their able assistarice.”’ 
He was later removed from the Service. He, however, became Adjutant-General in Java and 
was alterwards (1833) elected a Director of the East India Co, He was ogain elected a Director 
in $835 and: continmed up to 1842, He wasmade a CB. and died in June, /842. He was the 
father of G.A. L. Agnew of the Punjab Civil Service; who was one of the two officers mardered 
on their mission to Gilgit to take over the province of Multan from Mulraj. He wasan ex- 
ceetlingly promising officer and was only 26 when he was cul off, His death was widely 
lamented. 

ip regard to Brigadier-General de Meuron and the circumstances under which his Regi- 
ment came to be transferred to the British, Mr, Tormer has, im his first article,’ given fall 
particulars. Nevertheless, I would give the following extract from Lieut.-Col., W. J. Wilson's 
History of the Madras Army (11, 270-1) which furnishes one or two additional points, 

[(The-exiract referred to, as well as: another which Mr. Hayavadana Kao quotes from 
the sane publication (pp, 251-7) relative to the cause of the Madras Expedition against the Dutch 
in Ceylon in 1795 as can be made out from the Madras Military and Government Records, are 
reproduced. below in the course of the contribution by “ S, G. P,"—Editors, Ceylon Antiqnary.] 


Ii MR. TURNER IN REPLY. 


Mz. Hayavadana Rao's most interesiing paper raises aevetal important points, on which 
| should ike to commen! with the greatest possible brevity, Exception is taken lo my criticem 
(1) of the Madras system, (2) of Andrews’ administration of it. 

As regards (1) the criticism is noi mine, but that of the Committee of Investigation. 
The general argument, directed against tha! criticism, thut circumstances. obliged the Madras 
Government to introcluce their own system und fo adopt the other reforms, seems to be dis. 
comited by the fact that the Committee reverted lo the old system with satisfactory results. 
The suggestion thal the Madras Government was anzious to raise revenne—which, I trust, is 
not unjost—nmst, also, be borne in mind. On points af detail, the opposition of the inhabitants 
to the mew regime is more likely to have been duc to the novel nature of that regime, than to 
the Dutch intrigues. Regarding the-abolition of Service Tenures, the old system was reverted to 
under Governor Maitland with alacrity on the part of ihe inhabitants, whose preconceived ideas 
were upset by the change, so that itis unlikely that there would have been any difficulty in 
continming itin 1796.. On the general question, it does not seem to matter very much why the 
Madras Government ordered the reforms. The fact remains that the Administration was a 
fuilure, und the causes are given by the Committee. 

Qn the second question, the cnticism of Andrews’ administration, | may be noted that 
Andrews is criticised, not for the existence of the system, but for his methods in administering it, 
Mr, Haysvadana Kao counters my critficiam, in ity warions items. (i) He pomts to the later 
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careers of the officials in question, but, asl have already said, this evidence is purely negative. 
fii) He disagrees with my suggestion that the Madras Government would support its own men 
in the circumstances, but I think that the reasons given by me lend colourto that suggestion. 
Mr. Hayavadana Rao argues that the appointment of the Committee of Investigation by the 
Madras Government does nbt show prejudice against Ceylon, bul, as the Committee was appointed 
to irvestigate *' the state of the Revenue,” among other matters, it is to be supposed that it was 
appointed as-much in the interests of that Government asin those of Ceylon. Itis also stated 
that there could be no reason for the prejudice mentioned by Cleghorn “ because the Madras 
Government had no knowledge untilat the last moment that their officials would be superceded.” 
Bat Governor North had arrived in Ind in Jume, 1798, and the constitution of the new Govern- 
ment of Ceylon must have been well-known before October, the date of Cleghorn’s letter, Farther, 
there is no reasou to doubt Cleghorn’s explicit statement. The relevance of this:statement is, 
not that it is evidence of the partiality of the Madras Geyernment for Andrews, but Ural con 
plaints from Ceylon against Madras Officials would receive little attention at Madras, (iti) Mr. 
Hayavadana Rao questions the hearing of the facts of the Pear) Fisheries on the alleged charges 
of corruption. I Hmited the charge to connivance, and the fact that Governor North found that 
the Company had been cheated cut of 12 lacs of pagodas in 1797 end 1798 seems to bear this 
out, The facts of Jervis’ dealings in connection with the fishery of 1796 are, as} said, peculiar, 
It may be the casethat the standard of public morality was low im-those days, but the admission 
seems (6 support my wiew of the case Incidentully, it may be noted that the critcisms are only 
to be applied to ihe Madras officials <pecitically mentioned. Thus, Gregory and Alexander 
were “honesty itself and “' justly beloved,” as abould have been stated in the Article, Barbat 
was held in high esteem by Mr. North, but hus reputation suffered severely at the hands of 
Governor Maitland, in connection with the Lusigoan case. (iv) Mr. Hayavadana Rao’s strongest 
argument seems to lie in Lord Hobart’s minute of Sih June, already quoted by me, But il must 
be remembered that Lord Hobart was not likely to have been aware of Andrews’ methods, and 
the general defence of Andrews based on the difficulties of his position appears to be no reply 
to the direct charges made by Cleghorn—charges which there appears to be no reason {> dis~ 
credit, and which, apparently; cansol be explained away. 


Thus. with all due deference to Mr, Hayavadana Rao's views, I amet uphold the posi- 
tion taken up in my Article, that "we must give the positive evidence trom Ceylon more weight 
than the negative from India” 


In oo carping spirit of crificism, | should like to peint out that Andrews’ Embassy of 
1795 was the third, not the second, of its kind. The second was that of Boyd in 1782, As 
seems the spelling of “ Macdouall," Governor North's Despatches give “ MacDowall” and 
“ McDowall," It the tombstone ought to be correct. Regarding the causes of the failure of 
the Madras Administration, Mr. Hayavadana Rao mentions, as first of them, the friction existing 
between the revenuc and military departments. Eut there is oo evidence in the Ceylon records 
thal it had anything to do with that failure. The Committers says nothing about it, ad it 45, 
indeed, only liypothetical that it was '' considerable.” 
L. J B. TURNER 
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THE BRITISH OCCUPATION OF THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES OF CEYLON, 
1795-1796. 





By 5S. G. P. 

HE following extracts fram the Histories of the various regiments thal served in Ceylon 
give. details, names, numbers and movements, of the troops that formed the Ceylon 
etpedition of 1795, and will therefore be of interest in connection with the article on the 

‘ Britigh Occupation of the Maritinxe Provinces of Ceylon which appeared in Vol TH, Pt, IV, of 
the Ceylon Antiquary. 

To them are added nolices of the two notorious members of that ” infamous faction of 
Madras civilians whom Governor North dismissed. (Cf. “ Madras Administration of the Marihme 
Provinces of Ceylon,” in Ceylon Antiquary, Vol. IV, pi 47) but who, nevertheless, found their way 

Lieutenant-Colonel James Stuart of H.M.’s 78th, who fed the expedition, was one of the 
prneipal persons concerned in the arrest and deposition of Lord Pigot, and figures im the Inques! 
proceedings, In his turn, James Stuart, they Major-General, was dismissed from the Company's 
service by Lord Macariney in 1783. He persisted in retaining command of the Kings troops, ane 
was placed under arrest and conveyed to England.! Stuart made this a personal matter between 
himself and Macartney, and called out the latter on his return from Madras. "A due! was 
accordingly fough! near Kensington, § June, (783, aud His Lordship was shot through Lhe 
shoulder." In 1787 Stuart published his grievances in a “Letter to the Honoureble the Directors 
ol the Fast India Company from Major-General James Stuart ~ (3 July. 1787. 47 pages folio with 
100 pages of appendices). He was presumably reinstated, for Old Row” reappears in 1791 as 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Stuart, of H. M.'s 72nd (the 78th having, about the end of 1786, become 
the 72nd), and led the Ceylon Expedition of 1795 as Colonel to become Ceylien's firat ‘' Military 
Governor." A Lieut»General ‘John’ Stuart was Commander-in-Chief, Madras, 1#01-1804.* 


Ceylon Expedition, 1785. 
[From the Military History of the Madras Engineers and Pioneers, from 1743 up ti 
the present time. Compiled by Major H. M. Viburt (London, 1881), Vol. I, pp. 280-283], 

_ Early in January, 1795, it was intended to have sentan expedition against Manritiows and 
Bourbon + and, with this view, a Monsieur Grand Pré, a French officer of talent and much local 
knowledge, was sent outfrom England to assist with his advice. The expedition was, however, 
abandosed, and it was determined to confine our attention to the redaction of the Dutch. Settle- 
merits in Ceylon, and to the eastward. 

In Inly, 1795, sn expedition sailed from) Madras with Admiral Rainier’s squadron for 
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The Diomede struck upon a hidden rock, and went down so suddenly that it was pot 
without great difficulty her crew were saved. Colonel James Stuart commanded. 

The Engineers with the expedition were -— 

Lieutenant Mackenzie. 
Cleghorne 
De Havilland 
“" Colgrave 
+ Torriano ? 
* Hayter, Royal Artillery, as Acting Engineer. 

Two companies of Pioneers accompanied the force. 

Trincomalee, armed with nearly 100 heavy guns, was besieged for three weeks, and 
capitulated after a slight resistance, as preparations were being made to carry it by storm Our 
loss was only sitleen killed, and sixty wounded. 

In September, Jaffnapatam capittilated also. The town and fort stand at some distance 
from the main ocean, but there is a communication by means of an inlet navigable for boats. It is 
200 miles north by east from Colombo. 

Shortly after this, the force was joined by two more companies of Pioveers from the 
Baramahl. . 

(The force against Malacca). i oie a b 
Colonel Stnart's forces were directed to capture Colombo, etc. 

T for the expedition agamst Colombo assembled at Kamiseram m January, 1796. 
About the {0th, they left in large open boats. Crossing below Adam's Bridge, they coasted along 
by Arepoo, Calpentyn, the rendezvous being al Negombo, thirty miles north of Colombo. A land- 
ing was effected, and the works at Negombo abandoned by the enemy, 

Lieutenant Colin Mackenzie had previously been ordered to collect materials for the 
siege on the coast. All fascines and gabions we had made,—under the idea that we were not likely 
lo materials in the best-wooded country in the world !—were afterwards served out af 
Colombo as firewood. 

The army marched from Negombo to within four miles of Colombo without meeting any 
oppositim, At daylight, 10th February, they crossed the great ferry called Grand Pass, and 

ormed on the other side, when fire was opened on them from 800 to 1,000 Malays, with some 
Dutch troops. They soon, however, took to flight, and we entered the Petiah about 2 p.m. next 


The army then took wp 2 position about a mile from the fort, with the Pettah between it 
and the fort, Our right flank was close lo the sea, and the left to the nullah running [rom the 
river Malware, near the great pass, to the lake on the south west. 

Our loss was only tHiree killed, and two officers and eight men wounded. 

The fleet anchored at the mouth of the river Malware on the £3th. 

‘The General of the King of Candy had joined Colonel Stuart at Negombo, and was now 
at Baspital. He crossed the river on the 14th and took up a position on the lelt of the English, 

On the 15th, the fort of Colombo, and the remaiming possessions under the Dntch 
authority in the island, surrendered by capitulation, and the British troops were in possession of 
the fort on the 16th morning. 

The senior Engineer was Lieutenant Mackenzie, Captain Norris having been left at 
‘Trincomalee, to put the fortifications in a proper state of defence. 

Lievtenant Cleghorne 
: De Havilland 


rr Cotgrave, and 
on Torriano. 
Eatly im 1797 the Pioneers in this force were ordered to Maciras, but Major-General 
Doyle, then commanding the island, having represented that some pioneers were indispensabic, 
a party of fifty. under Lieutenant Fitzgerald, were allowed to remain,and did duty in Ceylon till 
1802. when the island became a Crown Colony. | 
Colin Mackenzie inspected and reported on the force on the west coast of Ceylon, and 
returned to Madras coast in May, 1796." 
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British Expedition to Ceylon, 1795. 
[From the History of the Madras Army, Compiled by Lieutenant-Colonel W,J, Wilson 
(Madras, 1882), Vol. If, pp, 251-257,] 
\ Expeditions were also organised against the (Dutch) settlements in Ceylon, ard 
Malaces, and the troops sailed from Madras on 23rd July, 
Expedition aguinst Ceylon. 


The force for Ceylon was placed under the command of Colonel James Stuart, H. Me's 
72nd Regiment, and consisted of — 


Debs st Royal artillery { 42 of all ranks, under Captain-Lieutenant 
' i ranks, and 340 Lascars, 
Do Madras artillery co roan pun 
; “7 : 
yer" SUT oa HL H's Fist and: 73nd { 351 of all ranks, under Major Dalrympic. 
H_ M.'s 720d regiment 742 of all ranks— Major Fraser. 
Native Brigude under Lieutenant-Colonel Bonneveanx. 
ist Battalion, Capt. Fergusson 14 Europeans and 643 Natives. 
23rd Battalion,Capt. Campbell 13 Ecropeans and 643 Natives. 
Pioneers, Lient, Dowse 2 Serjeant®and 219 Natives. 
| Staff. 


One eS amy gos 1 Quarter-Master of Brigade, 1 Captain and 1 Lieutenant of 
Engineers, 1 Lieutenant of Royal Artillery Acting Engineer, 1 Commissary of Crinance, 1 Commis- 
sary of Provisions and Jndge Advocte, t Paymaster Royal troops, 1 Paymaster Company's 
troops, 1 Head Surgeon, and 2 Assistant Surgeons 

ions in Ceylon were commenced by the siege of Trincomalee. A breach having 
been made after the force had been nearly three weeks before the place, the troops were prepared 
to stern when the Governor capitulated on the 26th Angust. 

The garrison consisted of 786 officers and men, of whom 185 were Dutch, 84 belonged 
lo the Swiss regiment De Meuron, 136 were Wirtemberghers, and 363 Malays and sepoys 

Our loss was small, viz., 41 Europeans,’ and 25 natives killed and wounded, more 
than half of whom were artillerymen. 

Colone! Stuart, in a report te the Madras Government, dated 30th Angust, expressed his 
hearty approbation of the zeal and gallantry which had been displayed by the officers and men 
in the conrse of a very laborious service. 

Thirty-seven brass guns and mortars, and fifty-five iron guns were found in the Fort. 

The neighbouring garrison in Fort Ostenburgh surrendered on the 3ist of the same 
month. It consisted of 8 artillerymen, 69 of De Meuron’s regiment, 32 Dutch infantry, 54 
Wirtemberghers, and 89 Malays, 

‘Twenty brass and forty-one iron guns were taken. 

The Fort of Batticaloa surrendered on the 18th Septemiber toa detachment under ray 7 
Epaee au teans (poy pune oF the Henk companigaick thes regiment, two companies of the Ist 
battalion, and a party of artillery. 

On the 24th of the same month Colonel Stuart left Trincomalee with the flank companies 
of the 7ist and 73rd, five companies of the Ist battalion, a detachment of artillery, and a party 
of pianeers, for the reduction of Jaffnapatam which ——- on the 28th without resistance, 
The garrison was very weak, gpsbiees Ser hia scr 39 Europeans, and 98 Natives. 





One hundred and six guns, 500 gunpowder, and 71,000 tbs. in bulk were 
found ix the place. 
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The town of Molletivo snrrendered on the Ist October lo a detachment of the 52nd 
regiment under Captain Monson. 

On the Sth of the same month the fort and island of Manar were taken possession of by 
Captam Barbut of the 73rd with a detachment of his own regiment, and the 7th’ battelion under 

From Manar Captain Bowser was detached against the Fort of Calpenteen which sarren- 
dered on the 13th November on being = cil. 

About the end of December, Captain Barbnot, with the flank companies of the 73rd, and 
the 7th battalion, was ordered to Negombo, there fo await the arrival of Colonel Stuart from 
Trincomalee with the lroops destined for the siege of Colombo. Caphun Barbnt arrived at 
Negomibo on the 3rd February, 1796, and took quiet possession al the place which had been 
abandoned on his approach. On this occasion he reported to Government that, although he had 
been without the means of attending to the requirements of caste during the passage from Manar, 
the native broops had submitted to the inconvenience without complaint. 

Colonel Stuart arrived on the same day, and on the 4th he was jeined by H.M.’s 77th 
regiment, and some native troops [rom Bombay under Major Petrie 

Shorily afler the surrender of Jaffnapatam, the flank companies of the 7ist returned 
lo Madras, the regiment being under orders for England ; but between the time of their departure, 
and that of the advance against Colombo, reinforcements had been received which raised Colonel 
Stuart's force to about 2300 Enropeans,* and 4.200 Natives, The tstand 23rd battalions, with 
the detachments of artillery and European infantry, were Ieft to garrison the places which had 
been taken, while the rest of the army assembled at Negombo as stated above. 

‘Im consequence of the increase in the strength of the force, an Adjutant-General, and a 

narter-Master-General were added to the staff, Major Agnew was appointed to the former. and 
ptain Allan to the latter office. . 

Colonel Stuart's advance, composed of H. M.'s 77th, and the 7th and 9th battalions of the 
Bombay Grenadier battalion, arrived within four miles of Colombo on the 8th, and were joined by 
the main body the next day, On the morning of the [2th the troops crossed the river and were 
fired upon by a body of Dutch and Malays, who retired immediately on the fire being returned, 

The town was occupied the same mght, and the fort capitulated on the 15th, all the 
Dutch possessions in the island being ceded at the same time. 

One hundred and seventy-three brass guns and mortars, and 187 iron guns were found 
in the fort, besides a large quantity of naval ' and military stores. pepper, cinnamon, and other 
merchandise. 

The garrison was. composed af 95 officers, 909 European troops, L840 Malays anc 
sepoys, and 281 seamen—3,125 in all, 

: fmmediately alter the surremier of Colombo, the 9th battalion was detached to Point De 
Galle to take possession of the fort, and to be there stationed. 

On the 20th March the 35th battalion suddenly mutinied at Colombo without alleging 

The men knocked down their commandant, Captain Kenny, and termed out onder arms 
without (heir European or Native commissioned or ann-commissioned officers, the latter of whom 
they had made prisoners. They were immediately brought bo order by Colonel Stuart. who p 
ceeded apainst them with part of the 73rd, the Bombay Grenadier battalion and a couple ot Feta 
pieces. Colonel Stuart, when reporiing this affair, remarked :— 

© The Gammanderia-Chiel tw u letter iv Govertmont, dated 121 Qotober. reporred that the Tih battalion: “alter ae actrve 
march af 158 mites, arttred oa the fed imetant ot Paeombur. where ii waeto embark for Marnr tho kattaliog showed (he preeien 
alacrity for the service, and hod not loot & single man. 
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The battalion is composed of The European officers, though fine young 
men, are in general very ee Game ent ie Nai comme ad non-commissioned 


rather untortunate. 

Cranial aa votnitiae tes Fogel ordered the battalion to be broken up, and the men 
to be drafted into the other native corps in Ceylon, but they at the same time Colonel! 
Stuart to exercise his own discretion in the matter. The result was that two of the mulineers were 
shot, three flogged, and several of the native officers dismissed, bat the battalion remained im the 
service. 

Early in April the force was strengthened by the arrival of six ebere oi the first 
European tafalion which had left Vellore about the end of March on being. re by the Regi- 
ment De Meuron recently received into the service of the East India Company 


Regiment of Neulchatel or De Meuron. 


[From Wilson's History of the Madras Army, pp. 270-1,) 


“On the 30th March (1795) a deed wus executed at Neufchatel for the transfer to the 
British service in India of the Swiss regiment of Neufchatel or De Meuron, then in the service 
of the Dutch East India Company, and doing duty in Ceylon. 

This deed was si by Mr, Hugh Cleghorn on the part of the British Government, and 
by Charles Danie!, Count De Mearon, styling himsell Major-General and: proprietary Colonel of 
the regisnent. Mr, Cleghorn was sent out to India to see the arrangement carried out. and the 
regiment came over from Ceylon by detachments during September and October. 

lt appears from » memorandum delivered to the Right Honourable Henry Dundas in 
February, 1795, that the regiment, although raised in Switzerland, was not under the control of any 
of the Cantons, and that the officers were nominated by the Count De Meuron. The Colonel- 
Commandant was the Count’s brotiier, the Major was bis near relation, and most of the other 
officers were connected with him by blood 

The establishment of officers consisted of —1 Colonel-Commandant, 1 Lientenant-Colonel, 
1 Major, 7 Captains, 20 Lieutenants, 12 Second Lieutenants, 1 Surgeon, 2 Assistant Surgeons. 
and 3 Chiaplain, designated in the return as ' Nisay seat nsec pen sod 

The regiment was composed of ten companies, and was about 800 strong when if 
arrived n the Matiras Presidency,’’ 


Operations in Ceylon. 


[From the History of the Organisation, Equipment. and War. Services of the Regi- 
ment of Bengal Artillery. Compiled from published works, official records, and various 
private sources, By Francis W, Stubbs (London, 1877). War Services Vol. 1, pp. 159-60.) 


“In 1795, Holland was united with the republic of France against England, and the 
Government of Fort St. George despatched a force under General Stuart to peace the Dutch 
possessions in the island. Along with this force were the following companies of Bengal 
A aecord ert Company, Ist Hattalion, Captain John ‘Barton, Lieutenants Richard 

feed William Winbolt and two companies of gun lascars.* This company left 
Ser aye Pp ; was soon followed by the Sth Com 2nd Battalion, Captain 
Edward Clarke and Licut.-Fireworker Mdwent Grakeaes aie 

General Stuart landed about two miles from Trincomalee about the end of December, 
and commenced his operations The troops suffered much from the climate and faligue ; and 
during the siege a body of Malays, in the Dutch service, got into one of the batteries un 
and spiked the guns, and killed several of the artillerymen before they were repulsed. After 
# siege of three weeks, and as preparations for a storm were about to be asda. the fort 
capitulated. 
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From Trincomalee, after a short rest, General Stuart marched along the coast north- 
ward to Jaffna, which surrendered on being summoned, and thence in February to Negombo ** 
which likewise made no resistance. The next piace was Colombo, 2 esc ey ered 
garrisoned. General Stuart marched against it with three regiments of the line, battalions 
of sepoys, and part of the artillery. The road lying all 
ravines and rapid streams, the bridge of which had been i down, costs | Seay Save Pace 


F 
c 
i 


y 

bat were repulsed with the loss of their leader; and with this nominal effort resistance ended. 
In a few days, Van Angelbeck, the governor, surrendered, by a private capitulation, the capital 
of the Dutch possessions in Ceylon (Galle), and the other fortresses were all shorily given up. 

Medals were granted by the Indian Government to the native troops pro- 
bably more: 98% reward for thei embarking on foreign service, than for the arduousness of its 
nature! 

The two companies of Bengal Artillery remained in Ceylon for some years longer..." 

* > ’ ° hd > > 


[From the Historical Record of the Honourable East India Company's First Madras 
European Regiment . , By a Staff Officer. (London, 1843) pp. 368, 369.) 

“In July (1795), an tion, of which the ist and 3rd battalions of the regi formed 
part, sailed from Madras with Rainier's squadron, for the reduction of Datch pos- 
sessions, The land forces were commanded by General James Stewart. Trincomallee, in Ceylon, 
was besieged for three weeks, and capitulated as preparations were being made to a carry it by 
Storm. 

In February, 1796, Colombo and Point De Galle were also taken. and the complete 
subjugation of Ceylon effected ; after which a part of the expedition, mmcluding detachments from 
the Ist and 3rd battalions, sailed against Malacca, Amboyna, Banda, and Ternate, which were all 
reduced after a slight resistance .. . , (p, 368.) 

In January, 1796, two small corps of Europeans, one of artificers, and the other of 
pioneers, were formed for service in the Island of Ceylon, and were composed of drafts from 
the 2nd and 3rd battalicus of the regiment; each corps consisted of oue subaltern, two ser- 


geants, two corporals and twenty-six privates. 
During 1796 the battalions were stationed as follows :—tst and 3rd on service at Ceylon, 


and to the Eastern Islands ; 3rd at Pondicherry, with a detachment in Ceylon; .. , "(p. 369), 
. 7 => > J >» * 

[From the Record of the Services of the Honourable Sasi India Company's Civil 
Servants in the Madras Presidency. 1741-1858 ... . By Charles C. Prinsep, (London, 1885), 
pp. 59-60; 92}, 

» John Macdewall {Macdouall). 

1792. Writer: 
1794. Assistant under the Secretary to the Board at Revenue. and Assistant to the 
Accountant-Geseral. 


1796. Paymaster to the expedition against Trincomalee, 
1798. Paymaster to the expedition at Colombo. 
1799. Collector of Colombo ; Out of Employ (dismissed Sept, 1799. CA. & LR. 
{V, 47). 
1802. <A? hore: 
1806. Returned fo india. 
1809. Civil Anditor. 
1810. Dutch Translator lo Government. 
Died Sth August, 1814, at Madras.” 
ih. The Swiss Regiment de Matron. which wae part ot "Ee Dutch forve ty this purt cf the mland, wensterred thermwrtver 


at this time tothe Euglieh service, and were for sume yeort after in the pay of the Britieh Gocerniweat. 
Ik. Memoirs af the Servicer of tae Bengal Actitery, by the lute Capt. B Woekle, edined by 1 W. Kaye (Lomton, 10) gave 
ail thie (op 12-0) with o eketch of the modal” Foe Serviess 02 the isiaad of Ceylon, A. 1, A” 
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“ George Garrow. 


1794. 
1797. 
1798. 
1799. 


1800, 
1801, 
1802. 
1803. 
1805, 
1807. 


1808. 


1809 


1827. 


1829. 
1832. 
1836, 
1838. 


Writer. 

Assistant under the Secretary in the Public, Revenue and Commercial Dept. 

Assistant in the Revenne and Commercial Dept. at 

Out of empiay: (suspended by North, C.A.& 2.2 1V, 47), Deputy Secre- 
tary to the Board of Revenne (Madras 7) 

Snperintendent of the Company's Land in Black Town. 

Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

Collector in the Division of Arcot south of the River Palar, 

Out of employ. 

At hore. 

Returned to Indic, Acty. Superintendent of Police. 

Collector of Trichinopoly. 

Accountant-General, and Accountant-General to the Supreme Court. 

Judge and Criminal Judge of Combaconum. 

First Judge of the Provincial Court, Northern Division, 
. 4 ia ‘i » Southern ¥ 

Actg. Civil Auditor and Superintendent of Stamps, 

Died 4th August, 1838, ot Trichinopoly.” 


The’ Records of the Services’ of Jervis, Andrews, Alexander and Greenhill are also 


given by Princep. 
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KANDYAN RELICS. 





By J.P, LEWIS, C.M.G,, ©.C.S, (Retired). 


HE relics of the last King of Kandy that I was fortunate enough to obtain for the Ceylon 
Government consis! of two large handles and a lock with key plate and hasp, all of iron 
inlaid with silver and brass in the conventional Kandyan style. They were described as 

‘of the King of Kandy's Treasure Chest,” but they might just 2s well have belonged to the door 
of a room im the palace; used as the treasury. 

The way they were acquired was this —Early in June last Mr. Herbert White sent me 
a cutting from the Daily Chronicle in which it was stated that these relics were among the things 
jor sale at the rooms of the British Red Cross Society in Old Bond Street. [| immediately wrote 
to the Honorary Secretary and asked whence they had been obtained and ascertained that they 
had been given to the Society by Mr. W. Kinnaird Jenkins, son of the late Canon R.C. Jenkins 
of Canterbury, at ove tine Vicar of Lyminge in Kent and author of The Diocesan History of 
Canterbury, who died in 1896, Canon Jenkins bad been given them by the late General William 
King. 

Mrs. Stanhope Pearson, daughter of Canon Jenkins and widow of an Indian civilian, 
described the General and this transaction thus ;—” A very old gentleman who livedat Hythe, and 
when father became acquainted with him he presented him with that inlaid lock and handles 
which came off the treasure chest of the King of Kandy, . . . The Jenkins family only knew him 
when he came to Hythe." 

In the General I immediately recognized Captain King of Fort King at Attapitiya, an 
officer of the Royal Staff Corps, A-D.C. to General Brownrigg in the Kandyan War of 1815, and 
knew, therefore, that there was no question as to the genuineness of the relics. I, therefore, asked 
the Honorary Secretary to keep the offer of them, at the price of £10 which she had made to me, 
open for three months, and meanwhile wrote to the Colonial Secretary and recommended their 
purchase for the Colombo or Kandy Museunt. At the end of the three months I paid the £i0and 
received the relics, and shortly afterwards the authorisation of the Ceylon Government for their 
acquisition. J retained them until the submarive war on shipping was over, and they sre now al 
the Crown Agents awaiting removal to Ceylon, which will soon take place.' 

General King and Fort King.—! eodeavoured to obtain some further particulars about 
General King, of whose career after be left Ceylon 1 knew nwthing. L ascertained from the Vicar of 
Hythe, the Rey. Herbert D. Dale, that there is » tombstone to him in Hythe churchyard with the 


_ a re 


1. The relics bave siace arrived ja tho Island aad Wil, jt ls understood, be sutrusied fo the Kandy Museum —Ed,, Sryive 
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WILLIAM JAMES KING MAJOR GEN. 
LATE KOYAL STAFF CORPS 
BORN XI DEC. A.D, MDCCLXXX! 
DIED XXIV MARCH A.D. MDCCCLXIV 
in Hythe Church the. pulpil with its mosaics was erected "im memory of 
MAJOR GEN, Wm. J. EING B.SC, and of 
LIEUT. GEN. RICHD T. KING R.A.” 
| take the two Generals to be brothers. 
The following particulars of their careers are given in the Army Liat :— 
Major Bane William James King. —Ensign 16 May, 1805; Lieutenant, 29 May, 
1809 ; Captain 17 February, 1834; Major 25 June, 1830 | tetired on half pay on this date; Lieut.- 


Colanel H, P, 9 June, 1846 ; Colonel HP, 20 June, 1853: Major General 1 May, 1861, died 24 
March, 1864. 


Lieut, General Rwkord King —born in London 23 October, 1787; 2nd Lieut, RA 
September, 1803 ; ist Liewt. 12 September, 1803 ; 2nd Captain 8 May, 1811 ; ist Captain 29 July, 
1823 ; Brev, Major 22 Juty, 1830 ; Lieut. Colonel 10 January, 1837 ; Colonel (Army), 11 Noverm- 
ber, Major General (Army 13: December, 1834 ; retired on A. P- 22 July, 1840 ; served m the 
Mediterranean, 1903-1811. | Canada 1314-17; Nova Scotix 1823-5.: advanced into the United States: 
with. General Sir G. Prevost's “Anny and commanded a morlar battery against Pluttsburgh ; died 
in London 5 December, 1866. 

T tried to find oul more abou! the Ceylon officer, Mr. E. Palmer ol the Hythe Reporter 
was 11 years of age when General W. King died, and recollected where he lived at Hythe, bul 
thai newspsper was started in 1888 only, co that no record of him in its files was to be expected, 
Mr. Palmer referred me to the Kentish Express, published at Ashford, Kent,‘but a reply post- 
card addressed to the proprietor of thet journal asking whether the Mles ofthe paper fer 1864 
contained an account of the General's career, elicited no response Thiiis the kind of thing that 
one is up against when one allempts to make researches with regard to people and events of a 
past day, 

Fort King is deacnbed by Mr, H.C. P_ Bell in his Kepalla’ Repor! (1892) — 

“Attapitiya. Between 1816 and 1834, a military post, and the station of the Accredited 

ies cenpreninieee 2m fue car” Mabealea, the officer in command of the detachment quartered 

The cantonment (noutinally placed at Ajtapitiya, but actually within the limits of Palle 

Ai ide village) was better known as ' Fort King,’ from the circumstance of Captain King having 

seman and sevitmcity thas te ih oat erection of the regular redoult about 18417. Tiras 

¢ high nght bank of the Mabi-oya, above the ferry, where the o dyan 

waar iS foe Ace to to Balane crosses, The outlines af the escarpment sre still fairly defined, 

and a portion of the fort wall remains intact. The Duraya of the village has purchased the sile 
and comverted if into a plantain parden.” (P, 48), 

Historical Sites. Tis of facts like that stated in the last paragraph that | complain. 
These historical sites should be acquired by Government, and should wot be lefi in private hands 
so that all their features of interes! are in danger ol being obliterated. In this way the dite of the 
King's palace at. Medamahannwara has become a2 paddy field: that of Davie's Tree ul Wate- 
puluwe a coces plantation ; Anmmupnra (of which there is an illustration in the Christmas Number 
of the 7imes of Ceylon for 1918) is, 1 think, part of atea estate. [ should like to see all these 
sites and that of Balaue Fort (also depicted in the Christmas Number) in the hands of the Crown, 
I was instrumental at Jafina in getting the site of the old Dutch gateway at Nallor acquired in this 
way, and the atructure repaired. 

The position of Fort King is shown in the uccampanying rough sketch ol the comiry 
male by we from" the fatal heights of Balune.” 
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© ‘and his auccessors did the regulation: tricorne or Uhree-cornered hat become the mode. 
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KUVENI. 





By ROBERT J. PEREIRA.. 
N the unpublished revised eclition of Lawrie’s Gazefleer (Volume 1, p, 498) is the fallowing 
MS note -— 

KUVENLGALA alias DLONU-GALA alias Ippa-GALa, Between Pamunuwa and Udneama: 
in Matalé South, js a bare mountain of rock on which are two stones, one slightly resembling 
a homan igure m a standing attitude, the other locking like a seal, It ison this thal legends 
assert the Fakinnt (Kuvéni) sometimes appears and caiis the withering glance of malignant 
power over the fair fields and fertile valley of Asgiviya. 





OFFICERS OF THE 19th FOOT. 





r By Mason M. L. FERRAR (OF “ ToRwooD,” BELFast,) 


‘4 am compiling 4 rol} of officers of ibe 19th Fool which served in Ceylon for many years at the 
T . ofthe last century. Conid-any cf your readers possibly st ane the parenings: af 
wre  Rarsegiowing officers who atone time were in the Regiment:— — 
ba _ Captain Mark Proeger, Ceylon Rifles,’ 1806-1807, 
Aire as Major George Ingham, Ceylon Rifles,’ 1805-1839, Died at Colombo, 25th December, 1843, 
nat | i Captain Bdwin Fletcher Foster, 19th Foot, 858-1865, Born in Ceylon, 18th June, 1828. 
ey ’ Robert Brown Duke! Ceylon Rifles,’ 1805-1807, 
i“ 4 Perhaps you could find space for these queries in your interesting journal, a copy of 
which: has been sent me containing eapot Beaver's letters in which | was , mtich interested. 





all, 


_. ‘THE KILALI GOLD HAT. 








- 


: | By Miss Viower M. METULEY, xm. mist. 5 
fanity that Mr. J, P) Lewis is quite right In the suggestion he makes? with regard to the 
Kilali Gold Hat: 
to. Mr: DB C Calthrop's History of Costume and other authorities, threes: 
cornered hits for men did sot come into vogne until the eighteenth'century. ” 
The-broad beaver of Stuart days was, indeed, turned up in various inshions during the 
reign of Charles H)—a! one side; in the manner known as the “Monmonth Cock,” of all round. * 
But it was cerlainty fot until the reign of Queen Anne timat the double cock was edopted, affer ~ 
fashions called respectively “a fe Marlborough" or 'd te Webb,” and only in the reigns of George T 
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THE PORTUGUESE-DUTCH CHURCH AT 


CHANKANAI. 





By J. :P, Lewis, CM.G., CCS. (Retired), 


regret to learn, from a paragraph thal recently appeared in The Morning Star ef Jaffna, that 
it has been decided thal it would be a.mere waste of money to spend any amount” on the 
repair of this old building, and that ‘the church should be rebuilt entirely.” 

In my paper on “ The Portuguese-Dutch Churches of Jafina, which appeared in the 
Ceylon Antiguary for July, 1916, 1 noted that "the most interesting and best preserved part of 
the church was the chancel, which retained its roof, vaulted in coral stone,” and that “ this 
chancel is a nnigne feature and both chancel and chancel-arch are in perfect Preservation, except 
that the e2shwindow has been broken oni or a hole made im the easi-wail"... bot “that a 
banyan tree had started just above the chancel-arch which would soon bring down both it 
and the roof, if not removed." 

I fear that this comtingency must aciually have happened since | imspected the building 
fifteen years ago ; otherwise 1 cannot believe that this part of the church was beynnd. repair of 
that “it would be a mere waste of moncy “ preserving a siructure that is unique in Ceylon, for 
it is the only building of Portuguese origin thal | know of in the Island, which still retains: its 
I roof or is vaulted in stone, and i certainly should not be demolished. If it sb * rebuilt entirely“ 

it will entirely lose all its inlerest. A “Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings” Js 
evidently wanted in Ceylon. 

[have recently been studying the /nventories of ike Antien¢? Monaments of the 
Countiea of Afontzgomery, Fiinftand Radnorshire, pobiehed by the Royal Commission on the 
Ancient and Historical Momuments of Wales and Monmouthshire. and 1] find among the " Monw- 
ments Specified as Especially Worlhy of Preservation,” several chapels, elc., which are ool 
of such age or interest as this church at Chankanai. | 


SOME “ROCK DRAWINGS” AT DORAWAKA 
IN KEGALLA DISTRICT. 





e., By G. F. Ro BROWNING, ccs. 
4 | 
a 


GURE lis acopy.ona scale of 1 inch to 16 inches of some peculiar rock drawings or 
Ay pictographs which were discovered at the village of Dorawaka in the Beligal Korale of 
the Kegalla districh 
i. The * locas" 1s a natural cave: formed by two large slabs of rock. supported one by 
if the other and situated on the summit cf a hill. which was formerly “ chena” and has recently 
been cleared for rubber cultivation. 
The cave is 55 feet in height, with @ floor space of 82 fl by 14 it. and is known by the 
1 villagera as “* Ethgale Gatge.” 


Plate Vill. 
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The drawings occur on the inner side of the taller slab and are abont 64.feet trom the 

floor, which has probably sunk 4 good deal since they were executed. i 

| They are rough «carvings on the surtace of the yocks varying in depth trom 4 to § of 
an inch. The elephant and its calf are recognisable as such, but the significance of the other 
figures is obscure. . 

It is suggested that the drawings are of Veddah origin and a comparison with the re- 
production of Veddah drawings im Chapter XI of Seligmann's book on The Veddehs lends 
support to this view. A photograph taken by Mr, H.C. P. Bell of some Veddeh drawings at 
Konattegoda-gals exhibits resemblance to the drawings at Dorawaka. e : 

The latter, however, are unusual, in that they are carved on the rock. whereas the others 
are merely fugitive drawings made with ash. ' 

If the drawings at Dorawaka are indeed of Veddah origin, they must be cf considerable 
antiquity, for there are no other traces of Veddah settlements in this part of the country, . 

There is no local tradition as to the origin of the drawings ; but the cave is said to have 
provided some centuries ago a refuge for a royal Prince who was escaping from his enemies. 











BANDAR-MAHA-LANKA. 





By S. G. P. 


44 URNOUF conjectures,’ wrote Tennent (Ceylon I, 330 n. 2), * that the point from which 

Wijayo set sail for Ceylon was the Godavery, where the name of Bandar-maha-ianka: 

(the Port of the Great Lanka), still commemorates the event, Journ. Asiat, Vol. xviii, 
p. 134." And “to facilitate reference to the ancient divisions of India,” Tennent gave on the 
same page “a small map chiefly taken from Lassen’s Indische Alierthumskande,” nm which 
Bandar Maha Lanka is marked prominently at the mouth of the Godavery River. 

MH one consults the authorities quoted by Tennent he will find surprising resalts. To 
begin with, Lassen gives a map of Ancient India in his Indische Alterthumskunde 1) (to face 
page 784), but no Bandar Maha Lanka is found marked. Secondly, there is absolutely nothing 
about Bandar-maha-ianka or about Ceylon in the Journal Asiatigue, volume and page quoted: 
This is perhaps only an error in the numbers given. 

Burnouf’s opinion on the sabject is found in an article entitled * Recherches sur la 
gcographie ancienne de Ceylan, dens son rapport avec (histoire de cette ile.’* Init Burnonf ~ 
says that there is nothing to indicate the exact spot from which Wijayo set sail, but that if we ve 
may conclude anything from the accouut of another emigration which set out from Bengal to 
Ceylon some time later, we might suppose that it was from Toemralipti, the modern Tamlouk, 
that the emigrants set out * 

Burnouf speaks also of Bander Mahilanka. Discussing the situation of Nagadvipa he 
says that there is 2 Négalankd, a Pootalankd and » Benidter Mahatanka not far from each other 
at the mouths of the Godavery and the Krishna,* and concindes from it that “ the name Lanka, 

yan Wun Journal Aviatigna Ne. |. of W907, afterwarte reprinted. The references bere grvan ary to the pegre ofthe 
iia + Bien ns none apprend |e point proce Get partirent lee walemauz” (ul Widjope); ~ meals, oll est permis de trer argue 


eee de récit Mune antre migratice qe) sbeadanns plus tard le Bonenls poor # rendre 4 Cegian, oo pout efemetive qae oe fat 
de Toéerpientt, ta aroderae Tamiues, que pertli, selon te Mohdedeen, bo migratios duet pone rename Je parler” (p. 4) 
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(which is the name of Ceylon), with or without Ndga is of frequent use on that coast.” and 
that “ the name Lanka, thrice repealed, is a sufficient proof of direct communication with Ceylon 
in ancient times." 4 : 

Burnoef says that he found those names in a yery detailed map of the Northern-Circars 
in Heyne's Tracts on India. And indeed Heyne (Tracts historical and statistical on Inudia I, 
to face page 282) has a detailed map im which one of the mouths of the Godavery is marked 
* Bandermalenks River," * only it is Bandermalenkas and not Bander Mahdlanka. 

If now to completeour search we look up the Imperial Gazetteer of India, XI, we 
find the following : “Once through the hills the river (Godavery) again opens ont and forms 
a series of broad reaches dotted with low allnvial islands (/ankas), which are famous for the 
tobacco they produce"’ (p. 298). It would appear thaf—lanka, as found in Nagalanka, Poote- 
lanka and Bander Mahalanka, has nothing to do with Sri Lanka. As regards Bandar Maha 
Lanka there is only this - 

“The coast of the Godavery delta was the scene of some of the earliest settlements 
of Europeans in India, the Dutch, the English, and the Freuch having all established factories 
there. The channels of the river which led to these have now greatly silted up. The littie 


French settlement of Yanam still remains, but the others—Bandamuirianka, Injaram Mandapollam, 
and Palakolla—now retain pone of their former importance,” (299) It is probably this Banda- 


mirlanka which became Bandermalenka (Heynes), Bander Mahdlanka (Burnouf), and finally 
Bandar Maha Lanka, the Port of the Great Lanka (Tennent). § 

This is, however, not the only occasion in which Burnouf and Tennent were both 
misied by the name Lanka. Tennent said that “the Hindus, in their system of the universe, 
had given prominent importance to Ceylon, their first meridien, ‘the meridien of Lanka.’ being 
supposed to pass over the island ({,6), And Burnouf wrote: ‘ies géographes indiens . . font 
passer lenr premicr méridien & Langka™ (p  12).. This. however. created a difficulty, for the 
meridien passes through Ujjem. and if it passed through Ceylou also the ancient Lanka must 
either have been further to the West, or it extended westwards. both of which Burnont dis- 
cusses al Jearned length. 


But a modern and very reliable authority on Indian Chronology, Dewan Bahadur 
L. D. Swamikanou Pillai, says * very explicitly that the Lanka of the ancien! geographers was 
not Ceylon but an imaginary island. For purposes of calculation they imagined ait island fo lie 
on the equator at the same longitude as Ujjein, and named it Lanks. 











4 “Ea a]oGtent 4 em Scaominstions remarquables” (i.e Sagetaate Peotalends, ote) Gus tous trevor suf une carte 
‘Wte détailive dew Nvythere=-Circer?, dromts par Heynw pour ses Fretits eur} fits, rally d'un port beaucoup plix conns, de 
Bunder Mibdiankd, now reeounailrouy que tv ser de Lengte qui eb rein de Coyian), sree ou espe Nase, cot d‘on ueute frequent 
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SINHALESE BALLADS. 





By ARTHUR A. PERERA. 


N interesting guide to Sinhalese Folklore from Ballad Sources, of 120 pages, has bees 


published as a supplement tothe Jndian Antiguary, Vol. XLV (1916), by Mr. LD. 
Barnett, " based on abstracts ofa large mass of Sinhalese Poetry which were originally 


prepared by the late Mr. Hugh Nevill and are now in the British Museum, which also possesses 
copies of nearly all the Poems." The notes have been made from the following works — _ 


{. Abhimana Puyate 37, Bhadrs Kali Piliyama 7% Dewel Yadinas 
2. Abbimina Vadinus 38. Boksai Upata 7% Dewel Base 
3. Abhundina Dob 39, Candrabharané 75. Devel Kavi 
@ Ankeli Upsia ©. Cinci Miausvika Kivi 76 Devel Base Ravi 
5. Abhits Deviange Kavi 41. Dais Kadavara Upata 77. Devel Devi Maiims 
6 Aluidevi Kavi 42 Dals Kadavara Dola 78 Devel Devi Yadinns 
%. Amesiri Kadavera Kavi 43, Duals Kadavers Kavi 7% Devol Alankiraya 
8. Ambar’ Poti Upata 44 Dalla Kadavara Yakeagiri Bali 80. Devol Dewi Yitrics 
% Amare Sintiys 45. Dula Kadevars Piripata Si. Dividos Sautiys 
10 Asura Bhavana Kavi 44 Dales Kadavars Pidavila 82 Divides Pirittars 
Tl. Asura Vidiya 47. Dolukadevi Kavi 83. Davol Upata 
12 Asuragiri Baliye 4% Dolosgini Deviiyage Puvats SM Desi Upeu 
13, Asura Bandhané 49. Dolos Ras Santtye 6S Webi Upats 
1% Atamagula Santiya 30, Dolosmass Santiys 8& Détva Kaksays 
1S Ayyantka Devi Kav) St. Date Kemars Asne 87. TDhivitaia Kavi 
16 Abina Mangule $2 Duals Kumars Povate 83 Diyaks Sintiys 
17. Andi Kadavara Tovii $3. Devagiri Bali 8%. Devirzja Paji Katbies 
is Abbots Devi Kavi 3S Daltumeura Yehao Kavi %. Divirsje Kavi 
1% Atavisi Maviguus Sirise Pada 55. Dalowers Piiem Kavi 31. Denudiys Kathive 
20. Alstauvere Gals Bindims 56. Dévats Kevs 92. Dandu Monars Kathh Kavi 
2. Atawisi Mangalt $7. Dosherané 93. Gange Bandirs Kavi 
22 Alutdevianné Kavi S& Dhstu Ans Vins Kapiume W Ganaress 
23 Abina Santiya S39. Diva Saluvée Rima 9S. Gana Ran Male 
24 Ames Pida Mangelt @. Diva Sale Santiys % Gana Devitilte 
2S Auvhes Deviyar Kavi 61. Dbarma Ratus 97. Gana Pati Vadinas 
26 Ambes Pattini Upata 62 Dadimunds Upats 38. Giwadu YAgaya 
27. Amba Videowss 63. Dadimunds Avetire % Giré Upaia 
23. Amba Yags 64. Dadinmada Varams 100. Giriliy® Delshs Pudeviis 
29. Ambikké Alaukirsys 6S, Dadimonda Paralé 101. Gura Yak Paliys 
3, Bedamula Upats 66, Dadimrends Kay 192 Giri Devi Kavi 
31. Budubala Dapand 67. Davati Bandara Kevi 3, Giri Dewi Asat 
32. Buduguns Sintiys 6%. Duhanshs Devi Navi {4 Giri Devi Upats 
33. Buduguua Mats Samtiys 69. Daleraja Upate 165. Gare Upats 
34. Bali Saraccum 70. Duiarajs Pilivets 106. Géntana Nige Kathive 
3S. Bali Pilivela 71, Deiaraje Kavi 107. Gama’ Dévats Kavi 
36. ali Vidiys 72, Dalaraje Santiys 108 Gam Paraveni Dévata Kavi 
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143 
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"499. Ginijal Vpka Kavi 


110, Griijal Vite Kapime 
it. Gi Kanda ri Upate 
12 Gini Kanda Kavi 

113. Gurnls Tapané 

i144. Gabi Kavi 

15 Gajatd Povata 

116 Gajabd Raja Upata 

417. Grakevalotls inde 
Grahe Yea 

19. Ganap Taranga 

120. Hiva Bintiys 

12). ‘Halumta Santiya 

{22. Hat Paitin: Katha 

#23. Hai Raja havi 

424 Hindos Pahakirima 

125. Himiyan Yakonge Revi 
136, Himiyan Yadtirna 

127. Himiyan IMvath Kavi 
128 Hutadiya Prarombhaya 
179. Hatodiye Vina Kapima. 
130, Hatutiye Pola 

21. Hatadiya Upia 

132, Indra Gurulu Bali 

13% indra Gaorntu Hatadiya 
iM. igaha Santiye 

335, ‘Leh uke 

137. trv Hands Gamana Kavi 
138 tol Panwm Eavi 

199, Irugel Bandirn Kavi 
1420. Thindén Devi Kavi 

Hi. Joyeerimangels 

142 Jauausndansya 

443. Kahadiya Upaia 

44 Eales Upels 

1445. Radsavrarc Upata 

46. Kadavera Tovil 

147. Eadaverea Vidiys 

148 Eastevara Siri Pade 
144 Kadaovarn Kavi 

159, Katavern Vistart 

215i, Kadavera Goin Pidavila 
182. Kovila Pavima 

#53. Kandé Bonifira Kavi 
tS4. Kalu Kumara Kavi 
155 Kujo Déevata Kavi 

154 Kart Anns Envi 

037. Kiri Asus Upais 

158 Kadaturavs Hirime 

359, 
1.. 
1ét. 
Tez. 
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Bambili Radavaera Upats 
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Eotahalu Upata Kavi 
Eotelaln Magul Kavi 
Kicrta Bia dee Yeti 
Linkitaodianays 
Lankibédhy Vantawa 


Lobe Oppatirys 
Malyera Kies 

Maltall Upate 

Mihidu’ Bali 

MSlongark avi 
Metibalipigape 

Maka Saminuia Santhya 
Malas Susmata Mok Patuos 
Maha Sammts Taranga 
fiabs Sammate Piliveta 
Maohason Andayacima 
Maha Asad 

Malaly Kutiaru Kavi 
Malkeli Upata 

Maliccli Vécliona 


| Mavoll Malaye 
- Mebo] Upakarana Upata 


Malyahen Kevi 
Mahaderel Vidiva 

Mangra Dewi Puvets 
Mangra Dewi Rage 
Manyra Kavi 

Manik Pala Vagaya 
Manik Pala YaAciimna 
Manik Pala Kavi 
Multakaly Divath Kavi 
Muhaperucs Lakunw Vins 


Kapima 
Mirangand lokya 
Madeyi Urata 
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Maratu Yak kaw 
MAtuler Kathiva 
Miniinaru Bandara Kavi 
Mugatt Katha Ravi 
Mortta Mari Kavi 
Malpattini Upata 

Maks Tapas 

situa ‘thcahcdbvalis Sid 
Madatrme Yak Upate 


‘Madana Wak Yaduona 


Mahe Vial Yadinnas 
Navugraha Malbaliya 
Navagraha Santrys 
Navagrahs Data Phals 
Nan he P 

Kiva NAilhea Kawi 
Nava Naika Yantra Yigays 
Nava Guna Santiya 
Nikinutots Kavi 
Nikinidola Opata 
Niimal Kamire Upata 
Mime! Komire Vietoré 
Nis Miblupa 
Neyiostavane Kavi 
Wita Dev: Opata 

Hrtya Upata 

Otunw Upat 

Otuna Vasharanc 
Ohjidies Upata 

Oddisa Kavi 

Oudisa Vidiya 

Ogdies Vagays 

Oddie Ind Malaya 

Cifidica Yidinns 
Piramkombhl Varnans ra 
Pinidiya Alattiys 
Patlini Yaga Kawi 
Pattini Yidioos 

Patiini Patina 


. Paton Hella 


Patt! Viltpaye 
Pilimndaslvs 

Pitiya Devi Kavi 
Pitya Surindo Puvata 
Pitiyé Dale Mure Kavi 
Peruhirs Mijays 
Pandan: Pil 

Pendam Upate 
Pandanmm Kim 
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285. Pafhes Paksi Hatadiya 337. ‘Sawul Vagaye 355. Una Vidiyo x 
266. Patra kali Aon’ havi 338. Salu Salina 359. Una Whitra Sse Foere 
237. Patra Kali Kavi 339, Satara Dévale Devi Povata 490. Unevini Bandara Koy 
738 Peralé Kavi 30. Saniyan Kalu Yak Ravi an. Uredinays | 
‘289. Paus Devi hav Sal. Soles Svapnaya Kavi ‘302 Usaugoda Higavunné havi 
290. Pala Vala Dane S932. Siup Vistaraye 393. Udikke Dpata . 
‘291. Padeniya Simtove 343. Swapos Miloye 36. Virsthadrn havi 
292. Pautis Koluora re sarya Kowul Mureys 395. Vissi Santiye 
292 Pendinela Maku Upals 245. Sarva Sduiiya 396 Visa! Pura Santiya 
244. Polupata 646. Senkadagale Kalu Eemdra a7. Viggu Vidiye Kavi - 
295. (Alunge Maravin Simluva . Kavi 7h. Vailepflie Alsankaraya 
206. Raku Bal 347, Sceukadapala Visiaré 37). Virandagola Vibare Sindove 
297, Kakusu Bali Saugarave 348, Solik mm havi 400, Viramunds Aluskaraya | , 
298, Rakeve Ball Kees 499. Sagalpura Acne 401, Viramunda Vigaya 
209 Ratko Balj evi 250. tnutmule Marnpulaye 42. Viramunda Upata 
300, Batikew Kumari Bali havi 361. Sat Binav Vage 404, Viramunds Pewa Kima 
301. Kalikan Macon nate 2 452. Sat Pattinl Vadis 4. Viremomin Yaoionn 
avi 3. tinys Den Kavi 405 Vasi Sivapada Up 
302, Ratikan Vikyo 354. Swkgedi Santiys 406, Vijayinda Movata 
303. Hatikan  Yadino 355, Sauduukumire Wovi 407. Vijayindu Hatané 
304, Raudune Alatiiya $56, Sankhupale Vadiona 403, Vijalindy Divides Upals 
305: Maidoon Perak 357. Sutin Yok Opate 49. Vanni Bandire Kavi 
306. . Randunw Mangale 56. Sanni Yak Kavi 410. Vallimilt 
307, - Randy Upote 359, Haun Yak Dapane 431. Wadoro M4 Dewy Kuvi 
308, Rando havi 380. Soneviralue Devi Radavara 412: VidiSdotiys 
399. Riri Yak havi Kawi 413. Vidi Yak Vidinus 
310. Riri Yok Yadinna S61. Satdine Santiye 414. Vidi Pujdva 
ZiL. Ratikela Murtiu Bali ase, Saidina Bullye 415. Vata Pauti lali 
Raplialamba Kavi 333, Santina Patous “14 Viskem. bali 
313. Rabe) Varnanava 304, Sita Yak Kam Kavi 417, Vari Povats 
314, Raja Oddisa Faw 365. Sivarange Milt 418, Valulu Vidirs 
315. Rast Phala Eevi 966. Sokeri Walima 41% Vesepu Upata 
316, Ratimadana Tage 367, Sokeri Kaihiva 420, Vatala Dewi Kavi 
07, Ratuavallige Sivmpada S66, Somivali Devi Rathiva 42). Vici Bandiima 
316. Ritts Vitliys 569, Sulambavati Kethave 422. Vas Hayant 
39. Ruval Yak Kavi 370... Simhasane Vidhiys 423. Ving Upate 
320. Rajadid Rajosimls Santiya ani. Bet Kavi 424. Ving Tce Upate 
321. Rivani Hatant 372, Toraw Bind lie 425. Ving Vidiya 
322. Révand Puvata 373. Tovil Pali Upats 426. Vina Kapun Kawi 
423. Sayan Jkta vi Upals 374. = Tovil Vidlya 427. Valata Vina agree: 
324. Simbhale Vistare 175. Th P ina 428 Vaderu Makali Upata 
325. Savini Vagaya 376. Tots Kumara Baliye ‘2, Vadere Sautiqw 
326. Subha Kavi ayy, “five Kumara Santiya 420, Vili Rujéve 
327, Samdgam Mal Yalou 378 Tota Kadavara Upata 631, Vidiya Patune 
328. Samigam. Vadure 530 Tounrovan Pirittuwa 432, Vaillga Patuns Voge 
889. Subasiri Mangaie 380. Tira Hata Mamgalé 433. Vadiga Vina Kapima 
330. ‘Stidariaans Ball 381, Tedilankiarsya 434. Vemtu Kije Mangalé 
251, Sataravaran Mal Yahan 382. Tulogat Upata 435, Vitti Hata 
332 Solos Muathius Santiya 363. Tirim’ Sarana Kavi 436. ‘Yak Pidavila 
333. ‘iolos Masthina Vapdamdwas 334. Tahaun Kavi — 437. Wain Elavima . 
S34. Sal Adiya Kavi 185. Tawpola Riri Yuk Kavi 436; Wogi Goce Yidorne 
335. Sovisi Vivorane Santiys 386 Upulnven Asné 439, Yigea Alookirye 
S36. Siivisi Mangalays 367. Una Santiva 





MALDIVIAN LINGUISTIC STUDIES. 





Maldivian Linguistic Siudies. By Professor Wilhelm Geiger, translated from the 
German by Mrs. |. C. Willis and edited by H.C. P. Bell, CCS. (Retired), CB.RAS. 
Journal, Vol. XXVIL ‘Extra number : 182 pages. 9 plates. Colombo, 1919. Price: to members, 
Rs..5, bo nort-members, Fs. 7/50. 


A copy of this unusually interesting and very valuable publication reaches us loo late to 


give it, in the preseat number, the full notice it deserves. We defer this for the July issue of the 
Ceylon Antiquory. Meanwhile, we must rest cmltent with merely ae eee: the Author, 
the Translator and the Editor on the fing result of their joint labours, and hoping that the work 
will meet with the widest possible circulation, both here and abroad. 
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